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Mornings 
Serve With Berries 


In June—the strawberry month—try mix- 
ing these Puffed Grains with berries. 


These honeycombed grains taste like 
toasted nuts, and form a delightful blend. 


Don’t serve them merely with sugar and 
cream, as you do the year around. 


. Other Summer Uses 


In the finest restaurants Puffed Girls use them in candy making. 


Evenings 
Serve With Milk 


These grains are crisper than crackers— 
four times as porous as bread. 


Each grain consists of a myriad cells, each 
bounded by thin, toasted walls. 


Airy, flaky, whole-grain wafers—wonder- 
ful morsels to serve in milk. 


Prof. Anderson’s 
Delightful, Scientific Foods 








Wheat and Puffed Rice are used to 
garnish ice cream 

They are used like nut meats in 
frosting cake 

They are ideal crisps for serving 
In svup. 


Boys eat them like peanuts when 
at play. 

From morning till midnight 
in a dozen ways — users find uses 
for Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. 


Shot From Guns 
Blasted by Steam Explosion 


These curious foods are due to a 
curious proces 

We select perfect grains, then seal 
them up in mammoth bronze tecl 
gun 

The guns are revolved for sixty 
minutes in a heat of 550 degrees 
I hat where the yrain yet the 


nut-like taste 


The moisture in the grains turns 


to steam in that heat, and creates 
a tremendous pressure. 

hen the guns are unsealed and 
the steam explodes Phe millions 
of granules are literally blasted to 
pieces, 

he grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size Yet the coats 
are unbroken The kernels are 
shaped as they grew 
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Except in Extreme West 








One mustn't forget that Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice are not mere 
cereal dainties 

They have another advantage 
over all other cereals’ They are 
fully twice as digestible as wheat 
or rice ever was made before. 

rhe granules are blasted to pieces, 
so digestion can instantly act. It 
begins before the grains reach the 
stomach 

That is why these foods are 


prescribed by physicians when the 
stomach can’t stand a tax 

Phat’s why one may eat them ; 
any hour-— between meals « 
bedtime — without ill result 

That is why brain workers eat 
them for luncheons. 

Prof. Anderson invented this pro 
cess to make whole grains wholly 
digestible, as never was done before 
Their deliciousne was merely an 
accident. 


1,000,000 Dishes Daily 


Among all the cereal foods ever 
invented nothing compares with 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 

Never were cereals so nut-like 
never so melting, so flaky, yet 
crisp. 

Countless users know this. And 
they consume a million dishes daily 
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We invite you to join them 
now on the verge of summer. For 
this is the acme of hot weather food 

Morning, noon and night — be 
tween meals and bedtime—the folks 
in your home will want Puffed 
Wheat and Ric« 


Pell your grocer to get some now 
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Sole Makers—Chicago 
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You can test your varnish 4e/ore you use 
it. We will how. Mail us 
to-day the coupon below. We will send 
you free a two-ounce can of Valspar and 


show you 


a metal testing panel, also full instruc- 
I his 


because it 


tions for making a rea/ varnish test. 


test 1s Important to 


you 





If Valspar is used—your floors won't turn white 
or spot —leaky radiators will not damage them 
their beauty will last even when hot water and soap 
are used—hot liquids will not injure your table 
the bright wood on your boat will stay bright 


your front door and window sills will keep their 


OUR BROAD GUARANTEE 


W \ 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 Fourth A 
Chicago Boston 


W.P 


I oronto 


Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Sole Agents { Pacific Slope a 
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demonstrates that Valspar 1s really Wwater- 
proof. \t will prove conclusively that Valspar 
will not turn white 1 
forfeit $1000.00 if it 


goes to ten million people, so that we 


In watel we will 


does. this offer 


lose $1000.00 if Valspar goes wrong even 


once in ten million times. 


lustre under all weather conditions. This test 
further proves that Valspar is the ove best varnish 
for a// purposes, indoors and outdoors. We want 
you to try it a comparison with other varn 


We offer to send you this liberal sample free so 
Write at once. 


that you can make this test. 


New York City 


Pani \n a 
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A real friend—not a 
scraping acquaintance 


JOU “‘take to”? the Keen Kutter at once. You do not 

have to get the “hang’’ of it because it is wade with a 
“hang” that fits into the natural shaving motion. Instead 
of a blade at right angles to the handle the Keen Kutter 
Razor blade is set at an acute angle almost parallel with 
the handle. In shaving, the handle is held in a vertical 
instead of a horizontal position. ‘This gives a draw ahead 
of the edge of the blade instead of a push behind it. 
The result is that a firm control over the razor is secured 
and the shaver slices off the beard with sure, clean strokes. 


Keen Kutter blades are made thick enough to hold their 
own against the stiffest beard. They are made of finest 
Swedish steel and ground with greatest care and accuracy. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Safety Razors 














The Keen 
Kutter Junior, 

shown on the left, 

is wonderful safety 
razor value at $1.00,which 
includes case, razor, and 
seven blades. The 
Keen Kutter reg- 
ular safety razor 1s 
slightly longer 
and a little ditter- 
ent in pattern, 
with silver-plated 
frame, and genu- 
ine biack leather 
case, with twelve 
blades. 

















| This illustration 
shows the 


KEEN KUTTER 


This razor is also put up in traveling sets, 

including, in addition to the razor and 
blades, brush and soap, all compactly fitted 
in genuine black leather cases. 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trademark Registered. E. C. SIMMONS 
If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 


St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


Junior Safety Razor 


Price $1.00 
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No. K-1—Silver Plated im genuine Black Leather 
Case, $3.50. | 
No. a Plated in genuine English Pigskio 


Case, 


TRAVELING SET 
No. K-2—Silver Plated in genuine Black Leather Case, $6.50. 

















No. K-4—Gold Plated in genuine English Pigskin Case, $12.00. 
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NCE upon a time nearly six hundred years 
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DY’S GARTER 


ago~ about 1344, to be more explicit — His By Jacques Futrelle deliberately She had an afternoon off from her 


Gracious Majesty, King Edward III, guest 


of honor at the grand annual ball of the ILLUSTRATED B 


Larry L. Plantagenet Association, paused while 

dancing with the beautiful Countess of Salisbury and, stooping, picked up from the 
fioor a lady’s garter! It was a ribbon of dark blue, edged with yellow—a slend 
shapely thing with buckle and pendant cunningly wrought of gold. 

The countess gasped, blushed, grabbed hysterically at her left knee, then giggled! 
Even beautiful women giggle! A smile ran around the ballroom; the smile became 
a titter. 

“‘Honi soit qui mal y pense!"’ His Majesty reproved sharply. 

Now one may translate that a dozen ways: “Evil to him who ev 
“Shame be upon him whe thinks ill of it.” Anyway, those gay young blades who had 
been boning their French with the idea of assisting Edward III to the throne of France 
discovered suddenly that there was nothing amusing in the incident, and ribald 
laughter died on their lips. For, be it understood, in those days it wasn't healthy to 
laugh unless the king laughed first. 

Bending gravely, His Majesty placed the garter round his own leg— the k ust 
below the knee, and the dance went on to the end. Then: 

““My—my garter, please?” stammered the countess in charming confusion. 

“*I shall return a pair of them, my dear countess—a pair done in gold,”’ His Majesty 
told her gallantly. ‘‘Perchance there may be a jewel or so in the royal strong-box with 
which to adorn them. You will honor me by accepting them.” 

The countess curtseyed to the floor. 

So, romantically enough, was born Britain’s highest order of chivalry, the Order of 
the Garter. Its insignia is a slender ribbon of dark blue edged with yellow and overlaid 
with shields of gold, upon each of which is the motto: “ 
pendant represents Saint George, armored, on a white horse, poking a large spear down 
the vermilion throat of a green dragon with a barbed tail. Ten thousand men have 
died for it. 

Just what Queen Philippa, Edward’s consort, had to say about it when her husband 
appeared before her wearing another woman's garter, or how the Countess of Salisbury 
managed for the remainder of the evening, doesn’t appear. These, tegether with other 
interesting details, are lost in 


1 thinks,” or 


Honi soit qui mal y pense!” Its 


In this instance it appears that the goddess acted 

spinning and amused herself ny « gung two 

Yr F. R. GRUGER threads of destiny—a white one and a black 
one The white one was that of S. Keats Gaunt, 

poet, esthete and heir to millions; and the black one was that of the Hawk, gentleman 


adventurer, master crook and all-round ¢ xpert in the le gerdemain of theft The result of 
her caprice must have amazed even the goddess in all her infinite solemnity 


In the beginning genius unbound—I am referring specifically to that rising young 
maker of verses, S. Keats Gaunt, familiarly Skeets—-had pierced the empyrean and in 
that starry vault found the Ideal; and had shot flaming, love-tipped javelins of poesy 


with so sure an aim that, wounded and fainting, that Ideal had fallen into his arms 
and nestled there smiling. 


In time, the holy fire of pa mn burst into iambies and odes and e} ind thing 
following which we have the spectacle of a dreamy-eyed, long-haired yo man going 
to his millionaire coal-baron father and stating the cas 

The interview took place in his father’s office, and at i peroration, co ting of two 
peans shamelessly snitched from Shakspere, John Gaunt swung round in | el 
chair and stared at his son scowlingly There were a lot of things about t} nof h 


that he didn’t like; sometimes he caught himself wondering if anybody did like ther 
Some fathers are like that 

“And who, may I ask,” he queried with exaggerated courtesy —“who is the 
you have chosen to honor with so marked an—er—er He was never good at 
pretty speeches. 

‘Helen Hamilton,” re plied the poet. 

“Helen Hamilton?” John Gaunt rose from his seat with a roar and his | ts were 
clenched. ‘‘Helen Blazes!"" And he sat down aga 

“Hamilton,”’ Skeets corrected mildly. 

“What in ! You can’t ! Was ever aman ! Why, in the name ” 
John Gaunt spiuttered on into sheer incoherency. There were simply no words to fit 
that was all. Finally, with an effort: “You can’t mean that snippy, red-headed little 
turned-up-nosed daughter of —of Brokaw Hamilton?” 

“T mean the most beautiful woman God ever made”—and the poe oul was 
swimming in his eyes—‘*‘ Helen Hamilton, daughter of Brokaw Hamilton 

John Gaunt’s face blazed 

















the mists of antiquity. like a rising sun; the veins in 
For many years a lady’s his thick neck swelled 
garter lay umong the precious No!"”—the voice of an 
relics tucked away in an ob- angered lior 
scure corner of the British Why not?” Skeets wanted 
Museum. It differed from the to know. “Her fan is a 
widely known insignia of the good as our own—better; her 
Order of the Garter only in father has as many millions as 
its apparent extreme age and you have, perhaps more; her 
in the fact that diamonds and social position ’ 
rubies were set alternately in No!” John Gaunt barked 
the six shields of gold over- again thunderous “No! 
lying theribbon. This was one No!! No!!! 
of the two original garters r} oung n rose and 
given to the Countess of Salis- sto en lly pulling on 
bury by His Majesty, Edward " of pale lavender gloves 
III. . . . Something like a He is mM r ed at the 
year since the garter vanished. object he h her ex 
Obviously it had been stolen. pected it be ‘ Id fe 
M . ' ; ‘ ; hetween his fathe ' . 
Love is the one immutable Hamil 
quality we poor humans uy ! 
possess. It is unchanging as ay abou } 
the whiteness of snow, or the Now! he f 
redness of roses, or the blush , 
of the desert dawn. Its object Not Samr e, 
may alter—alas, it often father 
does!—but love itself is an ‘Samuel, tl " the 
essential. That was as true ten belligerent voice 
thousand peans ago as itis now, oftened to a pleading whine 
and as it will be ten thou- Now look here, Samuel, I've 
sand peans hence. So, per- always beer 
force, the delver into emotions gent father to ] 
must be trite in his exposi- I suppo 
tions. "Twas only a whim of ‘T've let r 
the somber goddess who spins ig like that 
the threads of our lives that 1 word, have I 
saved from triteness the affair Jo.” 
I am about to recount. One And I ect at al 
wonders at times if there may he ou began | ‘ 
not be a grinning countenance ! e in the middi j 
behind Fate’s tragic mask! “I Say I'm in Love. You Don't Seem a Bit Excited About it. Do Pay Attention to Met"’ No 





“I've even called you Keats when I remembered, 
haven't I?” 

Skeets conceded the point. 

“And when nobody would accept your poetry didn’t 
1 buy you a magazine to print it in?” 

‘Yes. A deep sigh, and the poet dreamily brushed the 
long forelock away from his eyes. ‘‘ After all posterity xu 

‘And haven't you been printing all you could write? 
John Gaunt went on hastily —he knew that speech about 
posterity. ‘‘Now do be reasonable. Run along and play 
with your magazine. Cut out the gab about this snippy, 
red-headed little id 


‘Pardon me!” and for an instant the poet’s eyes forgot 


to be poetic hey glittered. 

This—this absurd idea about Miss Hamilton,” his 
father amended. 

“What's your objection to her?” 

“I don’t like her father.” 

“it's not her father | want to marry.” 

I don’t care who it is you want to marry,” John Gaunt 
raged suddeniy. “If he, she or it is named Hamilton 
| object. Do you understand? That’s all.” 

‘That is your irrevocable answer?” 

"Year 

Skeets strolled out of the office. The following day the 
price of coal went up. John Gaunt had to take it out on 
omebody, so he put the skids under the consumer, and fell 
to wondering hazily whether he could find a feasible scheme 
by which he might strip Brokaw Hamilton of his millions. 

keets spent forty-eight hours composing more iambics 
and odes and epics and things, all of them dripping gloom. 
Black wasn't half black enough as a simile for the 
melancholy that possessed him. 

On the day of that fateful interview Helen Hamilton, 
too, had done the conventional thing—that is, she did it 
as nearly conventionally as she ever did anything. Any- 
way, she went to her father. He happened to be a railroad 
magnate, like and yet unlike the masterful John Gaunt. 
Their points of resemblance were a genius for accumulating 
millions and a hatred, each for the other, which had 
endured stanchly, unfalteringly for a dozen years. Oddly 
enough, Brokaw Hamilton was at the moment engaged 
in working out a plan by which he hoped to apply the 
crews to the Gaunt coal interests. 

He was at a big desk in his study, a curious room littered 
with articles of virtu and rare and elegant bric-a-brac. It 
was an obsession with him, this collecting of quaint 
artistic trifles—anything that happened to appeal to 
hia catholic taste personal ornaments, pictures, plate, 
jewels. One of the paper-weights on his desk was the 
mummied foot of an Egyptian princess, and beside it lay 
a heavy, square-shouldered coin of the time of Nero. Ina 
small glass case beside his pen-rack was an antiquated, 
mangy goose-quill with which, Brokaw Hamilton liked to 
believe, King John had unwillingly signed Magna Charta. 
Three or four cabinets against the wall were filled with 
treasures garnered from the four corners of the world. One 
end of his house was given over to the pictures and larger 
articles of his collection; here in his study he kept the 
smaller and more precious ones. 

The hobby had cost him millions, and he liked to recall 
that he had gouged many of those millions out of John 
Gaunt. Their warfare of a dozen years had been bitter, 
merciless, continuous, with no quarter asked and none 
given. If this new plan he was working on turned out 
as he wished, gad, he'd make John Gaunt squirm! And 
he would celebrate the event by buying that Corot! A 
quarter of a million franes! Dirt-cheap! 

Helen came romping into the study; she was the kind of 
girl whe romped. Her vigorous young muscles were wiry 
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and indefatigable; she could follow a golf ball 
for miles and clout it in the eye every clip, or 
play tennis, or ride horseback, or swim, 
or drive a motor car—or repair it, for that 
matter. Altogether an able young citizen 
was Helen, with a self-reliance that was 
inborn. She would have been astonished if 
any one had ever suggested to her that she 
might need help to do a thing. 

“Hello, Pops,” she greeted irreverently. 
“Are you busy?” 

“Yes, very.” He didn’t look up. 

“*T just came in to tell you I'm in love.” 

“Yes, yes,” abstractedly. “Speak to your 
mother about it.” 

Helen perched herself on an end of the big 
desk as one privileged, and sat there swinging 
one foot. Her nose crinkled charmingly—a 
small nose, saucy, tip-tilted, piquant. 

“I say I'm in love,” she repeated aggres- 
sively. “‘ You don’t seem a bit excited about 
it. Do pay attention to me!"’ She leaned 
over and crumpled up the sheets of scrawly 
figures upon which her father was at work. 
“Do you hear? I'm in love!” 

Brokaw Hamilton was used to this petty 
tyranny. He reached for the crumpled 
sheets, knowing the effort to be vain, then 
with a sigh dropped back into his chair. 

“Tn love!” he repeated. “‘You? Pooh! 
Pooh! Why, you're nothing but a child!” 

“I’m twenty-one,” she protested. “‘A 
child indeed! Why, I’m almost an old maid!” 

Her father’s thoughts were far away. 








Ie cases, 


He Would Wrench it From the Grasping Greed of New York 








There were hundreds of thousands of tons 
of Gaunt coal to be hauled every year. If 
he could get away with this and keep out of the clutches 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, why 

“Well?” Helen demanded imperiously. “‘Why don’t 
you ask me who it is?” 

“Who is it?” obediently. 

“He’s a poet!” triumphantly. “I mean a real poet—a 
regular poet who gets ‘em printed.”” She unfolded a sheet 
torn from a magazine and smoothed it on her knee. ‘“ Now 
just listen, please; and remember I am the Helen of whom 
he speaks: 

“Oh, Helen, thy hair is an aura of gold 


“Sounds like swearing,” complained her father —‘“‘that 
‘Oh, Helen,’ I mean.” 

“Why, Pops! I think it is perfectly heavenly. And 
there’s a whole page of it. It goes on like this: 


“Oh, Helen, thy hair is an aura of gold 
Oh, Helen! 
Oh, Helen, thine eyes hold a secret untold 
Oh, Helen! 
Oh, Helen, thy lips 


” 


“Best thing I ever heard,” interrupted the railroad 
magnate hurriedly. ‘‘So original too! Leave it, and I'll 
look it over sometime. I'm very busy now.” 

“*Aura of gold!’ Isn't that perfectly corking, Pops? 
‘Aura of gold!’"’ She detached a strand of her hair and 
inspected it critically by the simple process of looking at it 
cross-eyed. “But I should have called it red. Why, Pops, 
it is red—red as a geranium.” 

“Yes, yes,” he assented absently. His eyes were 
contracted, his thoughts far away again. 

“Wouldn't it be scrumptious, Pops, to have a poet 
in the family? He could compose odes to our birthdays 
and anniversaries and—and when the cook leaves. And, 
Pops, I’m simply 
crazy about him! 











There Were a Lot of Things About This Son of 
His That He Didn't Like 


It’s been going on 
for months — the 
poems in the maga- 
zines, I mean, all of 
them dedicated to 
me. Please, may I 
have him?” 

Helen caught her 
father’s face in her 
strong young hands 
and compelled him 
to look at her. 

“What does your 
mother say about 
it?’’ he asked, 
smiling. 

‘*Well, she 
doesn’t seem very 
enthusiastic,’’ 
Helen confessed. 
“You know, Pops,” 
she ran on in a gush 
of confidence, “lots 
of men have made 
love to me and there 
wasn’t one of them 








I'd have. Why, I couldn’t marry a man whom I could 
beat playing golf and tennis and all those things. But a 
poet! You see he’s different. One doesn’t expect him 
to-—to do all that. His soul is above those things! He 
would be writing things about me always—oh, lovely 
poems!” She leaned forward and dabbed her rosy lips 
against the corrugated brow of her father. ‘‘And he’d get 
"em printed too!” 

“Who,” her father inquired finally with a flicker of 
interest—“‘who is this wonderful poet who gets ‘em 
printed?” 

Helen pursed her lips and swung a silk-stockinged ankle 
violently. 

“That’s just it,” she said. ‘Mother said when I told 
you you would go off like a set piece at a Fourth of July 
celebration.” 

“I can imagine your mother saying that,”” commented 
her father sarcastically, “‘just as you have expressed it.” 
“Well, anyway, she said you'd be awfully angry.” 

“Why should I be angry?” he went on curiously. 
““Who is your poet who ‘gets "em printed’?” 

“You won't get mad and bellow?” 

“Who is he?”’ 

“Skeets Gaunt.” 

Brokaw Hamilton sat motionless, regarding her for a 
tense instant, then came to his feet with angrily writhing 
hands, following which there was a series of vocal explo- 
sions which failed to resolve themselves into words. Helen 
watched him with a pout on her lips and disuppointment 
in her blue eyes. 

“There!” she said at last; “mother said you'd do that!” 

“No!” bawled Brokaw Hamilton. “No! A thousand 
times no! That pale-faced, long-haired, squidgy-shouldered 
shrimp—the son of John Gaunt? No!” 

Helen slid from the desk and enfolded her infuriated 
parent in her arms—round, brown arms that were about 
as soft and yielding as a steel cable. She held him until 
he ceased to struggle, her eyes meeting his pleadingly, her 
voice tenderly alluring. 

“Please, Pops?” 

“No!” 

“Pretty please? 

“No!” 

“Pretty please with kisses on it?” 

“No!” 

Helen shook her respected father angrily, as a terrier 
shakes a rat —shook him until the parental teeth rattled 
after which she released him and strode to the door with 
smoldering eyes. There she stopped and stamped a small 
foot majestically. 

“*T will have him!” she declared hotly. “I will! I will! 
I will! And I think you're a mean old thing, so there!” 

Having relieved herself of this rebellious sentiment she 
went out, banging the door behind her. She spent the next 
hour scolding her maid. The maid smiled patiently. 

That which we are forbidden to have is what we most 
desire. Had Brokaw Hamilton and John Gaunt been as 
wise in the workings of the human heart as they were in 
the railroad and coal businesses respectively, they would 
have known that parental objection is an infallible method 
of bringing doubting hearts together. For the inevitable 
happened. 
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Forty-eight hours’ toil with a rhyming dictionary and life of the metropolis; he had been a member of a dozen _ pulled and the y fell off. He tried the knob. It turned an 


pul 


a thesaurus sufficed to empty Skeets Gaunt’s soul upon or more clubs and a welcome guest in many of the city’s the door opened silently inward. He peered down t 











white paper. It was a vast bitterness, and he spread it exclusive homes; now the only place where he could be long, black hall for half a minute, listening; there were ot 
over reams and reams; after which, practically enough, sure of a welcome was in a cell. the creaking and groaning of the trees overhead. He 
he sent a telegram to Helen. It was to this effect: No one realized more acutely than he the disgrace of his stepped inside and recognized instantly the r ty odor of 
“My father objects. SKEE plunge from the exalted pinnacle George Harrington an unoccupied house. He closed the door behind | m 
i . " . : Leigh had once adorned. That bold daring which had Of the very nature of things, The Hawk was noiseless j 
The answer came immediate ly mystifie d and tantalized the police of the world and had } movements, noiselessness being a prime requisite in the 
“So does mine Het ultimately made him the most widely sought criminal of his gentle art of thievir so from the moment he pushed open 
An hour elapsed; another telegran day, and that superficial polish which had yiven hima the the door until he had pa ed almost the iength of the hall 
3 ‘Let's elope outward appearance of a gentleman, had sloughed off with there had not been a sound, not so much as t! hisper of 
ae the name. By environment The Hawk, nameless now, a footfall. His left hand, following the wal ime to al 
: The answer: had become a sneaking, cringing creature of darkness, open door. He turned into a room and. c dent, tool 
F “You're on i startled by an unexpected voice, terrified by a sudden three or four steps forward peering about him in the 
Ten minutes later: footstep. So he had lived for half a dozer years, lived until blackness. Chilly enough in here, but be han Outside 
“Meet me St. Reg he rebelled at the monotonous squalor of it all. He was on a night like thi Anything to 
We will arrange ta k essentially luxurious by nature he would chance it all and Suddenly he stopped still, crouchi is There I ping 
The messenger went back with th go back to the lux iry he craved, wrench it from the in the pall of gioom on a level with his eye aire ly in ff 
\ . - grasping greed of New York. What had been done once of him and not more than a dozen feet av iy, A singtle 
“T'll be there. iH could be done again! luminous point —the glowing end of a cigarette, with 
j As I said, all this was inevitable, having already hap- Physically, The Hawk was more pe rfectly equipped tendril of smoke « irling upward. The Hawt tnuscle 
pened some thousands of times inevitable and trite now than he had ever been for the parasitic career he flexed, and with hi gaze riveted upon tl por of ligh 
/ merely leading up to those incidents which followed the intended to renew. The rotundity that had come from he slid a cautious foot backward with the one fa 0 
first entangling of the life threads of ». Keats Gaunt, poet, fat living in the George Harrington Leigh day had gone, escaping. Surely h entrance had beer lent when the 
and The Hawk, gentleman adventurer. Now he was slender, almost boyish in hgure, inconspicu man smoking that cigarette hadn't heard him! Another 
} ous of stature, lithe, powerful, sine wy built like a steel cautious foot followed the first—the door is here, some 
aw bridge. The face beneath the s« rubby brown beard was where right behind him then came a quict lolent crash 
AVING lined his capacious inner man with a couple of _ still youthful, the hair thick and waving; the lips boasted and The Hawk felt himself going over. His head struck 
pies which he had adroitly filched from a kitchen the same old innocent smile, and the eyes were as guileless the wall with a whack, whereupon he was regaled with at 
window under the very eyes of the cook, The Hawk drew as ever—shallow as water in a pan. Fear of recognition, astonishing astronomical exhibition. 
his threadbare coat more closely about him and moved even by Detective Meredith, his nearest, dearest, most Further necessity of caution was gone. He scrambled 
; along the road sluggishly as a gorged snake, seeking a spot intimate enemy, had little place in his calculations. Six to his feet, extricated himself from the chair he had 


whereon to lay his weary head. It was shortly afterten years had passed. In appearance he was no longer the stumbled into, and ran blindly, headlong-—into the wall 


ss o'clock at night, and the bullying wind that came whoop- man Detective Meredith had known—the ultra-fashionable The fall had knocked all sense of direction out of hin He 
ing in from Long Island Sound and bellowed through the George Harrington Leigh. tried for the door a second time, and again he struck the 
bright new green leaves of the overhanging trees had just There in the highway The Hawk paused to thank his_ wall. Without further ado he dropped flat o1 face. 
enough chill in it to make a night in the open unattractive. stars that there had never been a photograph of him in “Don’t shoot!” he called. 








Through interlacing boughs The Hawk could see, too, existence—not even a vagrant snapshot. Once before Now would come a rush of feet, and lig ind excite 
heavy, damp clouds scudding across the heavens, growing he had thanked his stars for this: at the time of his ment, under cover of which he hoped to escape. He 
momentarily blacker. After a while waited withindrawn breath. Noth 
i it would rain; now he must find ing happened. Instead came dead 
some indoor place to sleep. silence again —a silence that seemed 
Realization of this immediate to be pressing down upon him as a 





necessity brought him to a reflective weight. Astonished, he raised his 


standstill, and he looked back upon head and screwed his neck round 
thescantly lighted road along which in anticipation of the worst, what 
he had just come, trying to remem- ever it might be. Thers front of 
ber if he had passed a barn or a him was still the lighted cigarette 
vacant house. Finally shaking his motionless as before r iet 
head, he turned and looked the was so tense he co ! hi 


other way, on*stoward the city 


of New York, some dozen or more Slowly fear gave w ‘ . 
miles off. A couple of hundred Why didn’t somebo« rt some 
yards ahead of him an electric light thing? A dead 1 ould have 
glimmered at a bend in the road. heard all t clatter! 


Beyond might be the very place he 
was seeking, so he trudged on, head 
down to the wind. 


























| Evil days were these for The explicable hill I} 
Hawk, lean, empty, profitless days. Hawk's s il co and to pu 
Occasionally, through the haze of end to the eerins f it he fished 
j half a dozen years, he permitted o 1 matel i } : 
himself the luxury of recollection far to one ‘ lf rd 
recollection of the splendid prodi did shoot he w he 
gality of his early criminal career dire of the flame The feeb} 
an endless summer of roses and flicker showed |} i le 
i wine. Endless? Well, hardly that ! ‘ and =re g " 
after all. For there had come an lighted cigarette ne ed o 
' end, abruptly, one morning when One hasty glance a roor 
he awoke to find the police of ed | he is alone } 
i the world—specifically Detective sett he glanced aga j 
| Meredith, of the city of New York the cigarett« I g be ‘ 
hallooing about his ears. That the mantel is a ill package 
day, six years ago, he had forsaken the glory that had disappearance, when a worldwide alarm had been sent wrapped white paper. He stared at juiringl 
been his and vanished into oblivion, with the hounds of out for him and there had bee no picture only a the itcn orchead | ingers and t 
justice yelping at his heels. description. And a convenient description it was, one During that next half-minut 
The gnarled finger of Time had written many chapters that might be fitted to three me 1 every ten. with ears trapped for the slightest sound lé 
in his little book since then—chapters of hardship, all of Introspection was brought to an end abruptly by the ing, he watched the cigarette rn d 
' them, but not without avail, for that same finger had made _ spluttering of an automobile engine, and the Hawk moved _ the light of it vanish, the e he did some R \ 
some erasures as well; and finally the hounds had been’ to one side out of the road. The car seemed to be just cigarette wouldn't burn more tl eight 
' ’ thrown off the scent and had returned to their kennels, round the bend,screened by a green blanket of shrubbery; most, therefore the perse o} lace ! ‘ 
beaten. So now, after men’s memories had lapsed, The and as he went on he i ts red tail-light skimming off had o j r ‘ t The Ha 
Hawk was daring to go back to those scenes of his early toward the glowing, cloud-reflected radiance of the city i out of the house other 
triumphs the great, glittering, re lentless city ol New the distance Idly « vugh he noted the imber ot the latte ia ‘ ght t 
York —- to lay heavy toll upon it for all these bootless years. automobile 1234. Then | attention was attracted All of which 1 ‘ ba to 
\s Daddy Heinz was still alive; he would begin there with a ‘“To Let” sign nailed to a gatepost. Obviously here 1234. |} 
| good clothes, clean linen and a square meal. was a Vacant house, a place to sleep. and the p« r pe ho } 
/ In the days of his glory The Hawk had been foremost Glooming up before hit omewhat back from the road, left this cigarette and the package 
in his profession. He had stolen smilingly, audaciously he made out dimly the lines of an old mansion set he rhe Hawk se, struct ther mat I 
} and incessantly, but always with the fine discriminating midst of wind-worried tree With one quick, furtive lo the cigarette stu Phere hit bo 
eye of an artist, disdaining the booty that fell to the lot of about, The Hawk vaulted the low fence and skulked along 
} the commonplace thief. In those days he had specialized through the shadows toward the house His catlike eye ! b v al t eay s N it I " 
in jewels—other people’s; now he was driven to filching told him that the fro oor had been nailed up and th A good cigarette, too, he by the gold | yn the tip 
| pies from kitchen windows. It pained his esthetic soul all the blinds were closed Good! He'd get he He t t t b > 
' In the old days his home had been a suite in a fashionable way. Somewhere he 1 an unfastened window or a wl he opened d ysing object that he first tool 
hotel: now he was seeking a vacant house and a soft spot insecure lock, and if not there were other way for a bracele ra necl e! No! | 
in the floor thereof. In the old days, as George Harring- He laid a hand upon the cross-barred timbers of the bach rit of dark blue, edged t ‘ i j 


ton Leigh, he had won and held a position in the social door and tried them tentatively. They were loos He Continued on Page 46 
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NYWAY you take him, the 
late Omar Khayyam was 
a mighty versatile person. 


He certainly was a great one for 
peering into the future and seeing 
things that had not happened yet. 
About half past ten o’clock one 
pleasant morning in the early part 
of the twelfth century he sat down 


and dashed off this 


are no olher than a moving 

row 

Of Magic Shadow-Shapes that come 
and go i 

Round with this Sun-Illumined 
Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the 
Shou 


If that was not figuring out the 
moving pictures about eight hun- 
dred years before they had been 
nvented I do not want a cent; 
and I only wish it had occurred to 
Omar to turn off a quatrain or two 
en our other national pastime 
baseball. I do not mean inside 
baseball —not the.involuted, intri- 
cate, complicated breed ef baseball 
which makes trigonometry seem by 
comparison as simple as tit-tat-to, 








Know More Than President Eliot, 
Professor Munsterberg, Nietzsche's Superman, Colonel Roosevelt and Mother Shipton 


parts, did what was highly natural 
under such circumstances— he 
hurled himself headlong, spraddling 
blindly, madly, in the general direc- 
tion of the square mosaic of hard 
rubber which was his goal; and he 
hurtled not across it, but past it! 
He missed it by a matter of two feet 
ormore. From a point not twenty 
yards away, in the press stand 
sixty of us were looking right at 
him and we all saw it; and if fur- 
ther proof of the fact were needed 
there was the broad, scoured trail 
in the torn-up turf to show the 
path he had taken. 

Did anybody in all that large 
multitude pause at this moment 
to inquire whether or not this was 
scientific baseball? I regret to 
state that nobody did. Theumpire 
said afterward he had seen it and 
he waited for a protest to be made, 
but the frenzied Philadelphia 
players had not noticed it, they 
being, after all, only humans, 
though it might have been hard to 
convince some of those who made 
bets that New York would win 
the series of that fact. Just one 
interested person seemingly did 








and which tne experts are wont to 
elucidate so fully that nobody can 
understand it; but outside baseball—the kind we who pay 
our geod two bits for a seat in the grandstand prefer to 
see — the pitcher winding himself up like a dollar watch and 
uncoiling like a busted mainspring; the swish of the flail- 
ing bat; the blithesome crack as second-growth ash kisses 
seasoned ieather; the hurtling flight of the dented ball 
through the ambient atmosphere in the general direction 
of Fergus Falls, Minnesota; the dash; the slide; the miscue; 
the baik; the muff; the wild throw; the dropped ball; the 
error; the head-on collision; the noise; the excitement; 
and the universal hope that the umpire chokes before 
night. That is the kind of baseball to which I have 
reference. ~ 

Let others sing of inside baseball—that abstruse mental 
arithmetic of the game which merely requires for the 
proper working out of each problem that all the conditions 
hall be just right, that nobody shall get excited or 
flustered, and that every member of the two teams shall 
be a combination of a lightning calculator, a mind-reader 
and an honor graduate in mathematics; and shall know 
more than President Eliot, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Nietzsche's Superman, Col. Theodore Roosevelt and 
Mother Shipton would know if they were all rolled into 
one package. I say, let others sing of that topic—as, 
indeed, quite a large number are already doing. I fain 
would sing—with a hey-niddy-noddy or a fol-de-rol-day, 
or whatever is proper to sing with under these circum- 
tances—-of baseball such as will cause twenty thousand 
freeborn American citizens to stand up on their own and 
one another's toes, and eat their new straw hats right 
down to the core, and yell and whoop and pant for some- 
body's heart's blood, even as the hart panteth after the 
water brooks. { fain would sing of this and I'll venture 
that old Omar would have fained, too, if he had only 
thought of it when turning out his Rubaiyat. It’s just the 
sort of a subject to which he could have done justice. 


The iron Duke Plays the Sport 


YEING no more than a mere onlooker, as it were, I may 

J be wrong in what Il am now about to venture. It seems 
to me that this inside baseball is a splendid thing to write 
about and a fascinating thing to talk about, and a most 
exhaustive thing to think about and to figure out in 
advance; but it has a way of flying all to flinders when an 
actual emergency comes along. Possibly this is because 
the players themselves, instead of remaining perfectly 
ealm and working all the details out in their hands, are 
more or less prone under stress of excitement to behave 
very much like human beings instead of like patent adding 
machines. 1 seer to recall offhand a number of compara- 
tively recent instances of this lamentable attitude on their 
part. 

There was the historic oceasion of a few seasons back, 
when Merkle hit the wallop that was heard round the 
world and then failed to touch second —and so gave to our 
language the new verb intransitive, to merkle, meaning to 
go all the way there and then forget what you went for. 
By all the professed and declared ethics of inside baseball, 





Merkle should have touched second very carefully, mean- 
while holding his brain in both hands and pondering deeply 
in order not to overlook any of the rules. Unfortunately, 
however, Merkle acted very much as anybody would 
be apt to act who had just made the hit that was to win a 
championship and with it a sum mounting far up into the 
thousands for himself and his team. Carried away by the 
joyfulness of the moment, he failed to touch second—and 
there you are! 

As baseball goes, this Merkle affair is ancient history, 
and perhaps I should not be lugging it in here. I can 
remember a couple, at least, of more recent instances. 
There was, for example, the next to the last game of the 
world’s championship series of last October between the 
Athletics and the Giants. The game was being played 
on the Polo Grounds in the presence of upward of thirty 
thousand temporarily deranged citizens and citizenesses 
of the city of New York. The ninth inning came and the 
Athletics were leading. This game was all they needed to 
win the series and the pennant and the bigger end of the 
prize money. It looked as if it were all cver but the sing- 
ing, as we used to say at prayer meeting; and some of the 
New York faithful were beginning to sing a plaintive swan- 
song, when all of a sudden, like a bolt from a clear sky or a 
bolt from a Republican national convention—which, as 
bolts go, is much the rarer bolt of the two—there came an 
eleventh-hour, last-minute rally; and in half a second the 
revived Giants were whaling the superficial cuticle off the 
ball. Pretty soon they had the score tied. 

The game went into extra innings and the assembled 
audience went into conniption fits. The New Yorks came 
to bat. Larry Doyle got a hit and worked his way round 
to third, where he poised, dancing first on one leg and then 
on the other like a dancing dervish—if that’s the way a 
dancing dervish dances. Merkle—the same Merkle—sent 
a long drive to right field and Mr. Doyle headed for the 
plate. Mr. Doyle, as a skilled ethnologist might guess 
from a study of his family name, is of Hibernian extrac- 
tion, and at this moment he was undoubtedly filled with 
feelings such as an Englishman conceals and an Irishman 
exhibits. Wall-eyed as a buck rabbit, he whizzed down the 
stretch like a stone from asling. Thirty-odd thousands of 
his admiring friends and sincere well-wishers stood up on 
their seats and with one voice begged him to think of home 
and come to it, which he accordingly did while the ball was 
being relayed in by frantic Philadelphians; and his man- 
ager, the inscrutable and imperturbable MeGraw, just 
to show that no excitement could shake his everlasting 
calm, stood on his chin and ate all the grass off the coaching 
line. 

And so Mr. Doyle came home, part of the way on his 
winged feet and the rest of the way upon his talented 
stomach, sliding. Now the system of inside baseball, as 
carefully worked out and fully elucidated, required that he 
should accurately measure the distance with his eye and 
approach the plate on an exact line, diverging neither 
to the right nor to the left. Did Mr. Doyle do this? Mr. 
Doyle did not. On the contrary, Mr. Doyle, though a 
seasoned veteran of the big league and a base-runner of 


notice it, and he ran straightway 
to Connie Mack, the manager of 
the Philadelphia team, with the tidings, evidently in the 
hope and belief that this lean and beak-nosed Wellington 
of big league ball would protest the result. Doubtless, by 
the coldly scientific principles of higher baseball, that is 
what the Philadelphia manager should have done, espe- 
cially where so much of prestige and cash was involved; 
but it is recorded that Connie Mack, or Mr. Cornelius 
McGillicuddy, which is his name if you unreel the whole 
film, gazed sourly upon the informant. 

“He beat the ball to the plate, anyway, didn’t he?” 
he asked. “‘There was no chance to touch him out, was 
there, even if what you say is true? All right, then—I 
won’t protest; and if any of my boys makes a protest 
I think I'll kill him first and fire him afterward.” 

This showed Iron Duke Cornelius McGillicuddy— or 
Connie Mack, in case you should prefer easier words— to 
be a poor inside baseballist, perhaps, but a remarkably fine 
sportsman; and also it helped to explain why he is one of 
the most popular managers who ever ran a ball team on 
the main circuit or anywhere else. 


When the Unexpected Happened 
_ THE beginning of the present season, 1912, there 


was a somewhat similar occurrence, also on the Polo 
Grounds. The haughty Giants, having been licked to a 
tasseled fringe by the meek and lowly Brooklyns only a day 
or two before, were now honing forrevenge. The last inning 
had come; and by a score of two to one, or some such figure, 
the Giants appeared to have the game packed up and put 
away. The shadows of the sinking April sun lengthened 
on the grass and the crowd stood up to go, yet lingered to 
see the last Brooklyn batter put out. 

Then one of those little things happened that are so 
often happening, muddling up, as they do, the best tradi- 
tions and the strictest tenets of inside baseball, and demon- 
strating that crude, old-fashioned outside baseball still 
hangs on. That square-built red warrior, Chief Meyers, 
who is a Mission Indian, as distinguished from. Chief 
Bender of the Athletics, who is a Chippendale, fell afoul of 
the umpire over a decision and was expeditiously fired off 
the field. Jeff Tesreau, the human Mauretania, who was 
pitching for New York, became flustered at the sudden loss 
of his teammate; and the Brooklyn team, with the utmost 
freedom and abandon, began rapping the curves Tesreau 
served up tothem. Pretty soon there was a Brooklyn run- 
ner on third and a Brooklyn runner on second—and only 
one out. The batter hit the ball and sent it hissing through 
the Giant infield. The man on third started for the plate 
like a house afire, but the ball was faultlessly fielded and 
thrown with such speed to Wilson, the Giants’ second 
catcher, who had taken Meyers’ place behind the bat, 
that the ambitious Brooklyn person was caught midway 
between third and home. With several thousand persons 
telling him from the grandstand and the bleachers just 
what to do and how to do it, Wilson started to run down 
the Brooklyn man. The runner, seeing he was trapped, 
turned and was trying now to get back to the bag. Finding 
he could not catch his man, Wilson changed his mind and 
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threw to Herzog, the New York's third baseman. He 
should not have thrown the ball at all, because the man on 
second had taken advantage of the doings elsewhere to 
move up to third; so all Wilson had to do was to stroll up 
at his leisure and touch either of the pair. 

Wilson threw the ball however. He did what any small 
boy would have done and what a bush-leaguer would be 
apt to do, and what many a flustered veteran of the big 
league had done many a time before—he lost his head and 
threw the ball—threw it, it may be added, about nineteen 
feet over Herzog’s head, clear into the edge of the grand- 
stand; and before seven or eight of the Giants could 
retrieve it from there—they went after it practically in a 
body—the two Brooklyn runners had crossed the plate 
and low, hollow moans were resounding under the raftered 
dome of the new concrete stadium. 

The Giants still had left to them the half of an inning 
not much, but a little. The first man up reached first. 
Then Wilson came to bat. He had lost a game by a foolish 
misplay and nobody realized it better than he. He was 
shriveling with shame where he wasn’t bursting with rage. 
The first ball from the Brooklyn pitcher's hand whizzed 
over—a wide one—and he shut both eyes, lammed loose, 
and missed it by a margin of yards. The second ball came 
curving toward him, and Wilson, still boiling with chagrin, 
whaled away like a blind mule kicking at a horsefly. 

Again one of those things happened that rarely happen 
anywhere except in fiction stories of baseball games. By 
pure coincidence the ball and the bat met. The place of 
meeting was a spot about four inches from the big end of 
the bat, and the ball sailed over the fence for a home run. 
Wilson, who had tossed the game away, had won it back 
again—-had accomplished both undertakings by frightful 
violations of the code as laid down by the experts. Yet, 
somehow, the crowd, if one might judge by the looks on 
their faces and the remarks which they let fall, seemed 
strangely satisfied with the outcome. 


Big Leaguers Behind the Scenes 


PERSON with a slight leaning toward statistics once 
figured out that there were 7,266,433 separate and dis- 
tinct plays and combinations of plays that could be made 
in a single ball game. Howsoever, these figures were 
arrived at before Tyrus Raymond Cobb, of Georgia, broke 
into the big league. Conceding that Ty has added two 
million original plays of his own to the list—some author- 
ities say more, but, putting it at two million in order to 
be conservative and keep on the safe side—that would 
give us a grand total of 9,266,433 possible plays; and, 
according to the teachings of the authorities on inside 
baseball, every player should carry them all in his mind 
and be prepared to coéperate in executing exactly the 
right one at exactly the right moment. 

Speaking personally, I do not believe this can be done. 
I believe it would frequently bring on severe headache. 
Despite current belief to the contrary, not all the college 
graduates are going into professional baseball. Other and 
less exciting callings in life undoubtedly claim a seattering 
few of them. And not all the recruits who come to the big 
leagues are products of the vacant lots of the large cities. 
From the available statistics at hand, one gathers that 
many of them come, callow and salad-green, out from 
the high grass, with their pin-feathers yet unshed and 
those yellow marks at the opposite corners of the mouth 
indicating in songbirds extreme youth and in young 
ballplayers a predisposition toward cuctard pie. What 
frequently happens is 
this: A youngstermakes 
a sensation playing on 
the Number Two R. F. 
D. Route team in the 
Hay and Feed League, 
and a scout from the 
city spies him out, and 
March finds him a pro- 
bationer at spring prac- 
tice with one of the main 
outfits down South. No 
matter how great his 
natural ability may be, 
he has still a lot to learn 
on the diamond and off 
it too. It is asking too 
much of him really to 
expect that he will pick 
up all that inside baseball 
knowledge in a couple 
of crowded months when 
he is learning so many 
other things. 

‘**T wonder what 
makes Easter come so 
early this year?” in- 
quired a fledgling who 
joined out with one of 
the American League 
outfits this year. 
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They moved it up specially so it wouldn't conflict 
with the opening of the league schedule,”’ explained a 
veteran soberly. 

“Oh, I see!” said the youngster; and the joke had 
traveled round the circuit twice before it got back to him 

There was a new pitcher, newly emerged from the shell 
and still downy on the wings, who came South by day 
coach, but made good on his try-out, and was now going 
North on a special train. It was his first experience with 
the luxurious intricacies of a sleeping car. He examined 
the berth that had been assigned him, and then he went 
and hunted up an older man to inquire the purpose of the 
little green hammock he had found swung up alongside his 
sleeping place. 

“Why, that’s for a pitcher to rest his arm in when trav- 
eling,”’ explained the other. ‘ You're a left-hand pitcher, 
so you'll notice that your hammock is hung up on the left 
hand side. You must sleep with your arm in that ham- 
mock. It’s a rule of the boss’—it keeps your salary whip 
from getting jarred up by the motion of the train.” 

The new man didn’t sleep much that night, but he 
obeyed orders. The next day he had a pair of bloodshot 
eyes and an arm sostiff that he could hardly raise his knife 
to his mouth when eating pie for lunch. 

A certain outfielder—nameless here, but famous every 
where else—was so verdant when first he broke into fast 
company that cows, fond of eating their fodder fresh, were 
said to have followed him, mooing hungrily. On his first 
night aboard a Pullman the official joker of the club 
called him aside. 

“It’s up to you, son, to sit up tonight and watch,” stated 
the humorist. 

“Watch what?” inquired the beginner. 

“Why, watch the grips and the shoes and things to 
keep ’em from being stolen,” explained the veteran. ‘‘On 
the road we take turns doing watching. You're the newest 
man in the crowd, so naturally your turn comes first.”’ 

Nothing could seem fairer than that. The joker bor 
rowed a camp-chair from the conductor’s locker and put it 
in a handy place at the head of the aisle. While the others, 
secretly chuckling, turned in comfortably, the deceived 
youth perched himself on the wabbly camp-chair and 
started his ten-hour vigil. 

“Keep a good lookout!"’ they bade the sentinel from 
between the curtains. “‘And, whatever you do, don't let 
anybody take our shoes.” 

The deluded one promised faithfully he would not. He 
kept his word. Along toward midnight the others were 
jerked from deep slumber by loud, clamorous sounds as of 
war. They rose in their pajamas just in time to save 
a scared negro porter who was about to be th 
train bodily. 
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This spring, down in Texas at practice, this same youth, 
now an experienced performer of three years, made a 
stupid blunder and one of the correspondents traveling 


with the team started guying him: 
“Getting to be a regular bonehead, aren't you? Pret 


soon they'll can you out of this busine Phen what 
do—go back to driving a tean 

*Nope,”’ was the prompt answer W he I get to he 
too big an idiot to make a living at this I'm going to 


turn baseball reporter 


The tale helps to illustrate the point which I've beet 
working up to that travel, as Bacon sa , broadet 
man, especially when he travels with a big-league tear 
Nevertheless, some of the best player tay reasonal 
innocent for a tolerably long ime; and some wl ire 





















on the field lack a good deal of being intellectual! giants off 


it though, at that, the average intelligence of a Class A 
team will stack up alongside the average intelligence of ; 
similar number of men picked from any other walk of life 
From the depths of his deep experience a certain mat 
ager has worked out a system of his own for estimating t} 
length of timea player has been moving in fast company 
Quoting him: 

“T can tell when a new member is coming along. When 
he quits trying to order everything on the dinner card at 
the hotel, including three kinds of dessert, 1 know he is 
getting his education. Even though the management is 
paying the bills he’s willing to quit eating when he has 
enough—and that’s one sure sign of his development. In 
the next stage he begins to develop a fancy for pajamas 
with his initials embroidered on the bosoms, and becomes 
passionately addicted to made-to-order shiris, with his 
monogram worked in silk floss in a prominent place on the 
left sleeve. Shortly after that he buys a wardrobe trunk 
Then he buys a diamond ring—always a solitaire—and a 
diamond pin—a cluster pin, consisting of six or more small 
stones surrounding a large stone. 

“We're all kids in this trade, I guess— just big grown-up 
kids; and that’s why so many of us last a good long whilk 
at the game. To play winning baseball you have to bea 
boy in spirit, no matter how many years you've got behind 
you; and that’s why I like to see my youngsters showing 
a healthy enthusiasm over their clothes and their other 
fixings. Did you ever stop to think that baseball players 
are the best-dressed, cleanest-looking fellows that you'll 
find anywhere? Well, it’s so.” 

He was right. Most ballplayers manage to keep 
cargoes of the spirit of youth in their systems, as you'll find 





if you ever see them behind the scenes —in the clubhouse or 
on their private car. Maybe it’s the daily cavorting over 
a green sward, and the strenuous outdoor life, and the 
swing and dash and gimp of the game; but, anyhow, they 


} 


are an exuberant lot when outsiders are not looking on. 


Why We Close Our Desks at Three-Thirty 
\' L of which brings us back to the original observation 
41 that, ballplayers being constituted as they mainly are, 
inside baseball is not so general in its application as you 
might have gathered from reading the available literature 
on the subject. Nobody is denying that the system of the 
game has been developed and improved year by year; that 


the signaling now in vogue is an art in itself; that team 
play, to a greater degree than individual brilliancy, wins 
pennants and prize moneys—though, at that, the presence 
of a Ty Cobb or a Hans Wagner or a Christy Mathewson 


a line-up will draw dollars to a box office, when a perfect 
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In the Shadow of the Department 


CROSS the square was the 
gieaming stone front of the 
4 great department store. 


Carriages and automobiles drove up 

continuously; and a towering 

Ethiopian doorkeeper, laden down with gold lace like a 
Haitian general, smiled upon each newcomer as she de- 
cended the carriage steps. The windows of the depart- 
ment store were a continuous performance in a wonderful 
industrial exhibit, to which all the nations of the world 
contributed. The department store’s broad aisles were 
always filled with strollers, shoppers, purchasers. It was 
Vanity Fair incorporated and run for profit. 

In the long summer afternoons the huge stone building, 
uwpiring to the sky, threw its jagged shadow across the 
quare and cast the eastern pavement into semigloom. 
Chis eastern pavement was like a Cinderella among her 
well-dressed sisters. The little shops in the shadow of the 
department store were dingy and down at the heels 
apparently a little discouraged. There was a drug store, 
where leaky fountain pens were disnensed at fifteen cents 
upiece. There was a restaurant, which relied for patronage 
upon speed rather than quality. There were a little 
watchmaker, a second-hand book store, a stationery shop, 

trunk stere whose specialty was special sales, and a 
little hardware shop. Lastly, flaunting its defiance to the 
great building opposite, there stood —like David fronting 
Goliath a dirty, cramped little haberdashery called the 
Continental Emporium. 

One's first impression of the Continental Emporium was 
singularly uninspiring. The unclean vindow was almost 
plastered over with a wide paper sign advertising a Special 
Reduction in Prices -For Today Only! One needed but 
glance at the streaked, fly-stained paper to realize that it 
had done service for months, Beneath the sign was a 
jumble of collars, suspenders and lavender-tinted neckties, 
hanging despondently from unpolished racks. The ties 
were undoubtedly leaders. They were marked: Nineteen 
Cents--Formerly Fifty Cents, Seventy-five Cents and 
One Dollar! On the floor of the showcase there were 
displayed certain large-bosomed colored shirts that bore 
the sign: Ninety-eight Cents! Were Two-Fifty! Going 
Quick! 

A glance at the inside of the shop was equally uninviting. 
The sign in the window shut out the light, and the empo- 
rium was in the shadow of the department store opposite. 
From the street you could see an asphalt floor, which, like 
the colored shirts in the window, had the advantage of 
not showing the dirt. Along the right of the deep, nar- 
row store was a line of showcases, upon one side of which 
was a large-handed negro teamster and on the other an 
alert but stooped and nervous-looking shopkeeper. The 
teamster carefully selected a lavender tie, carelessly threw 
two dimes on the counter, grandiloquently said “‘ Nevah 
mind about the cent change!" and triumphantly issued 
from the shop, colliding with me at the doorway. As 
| entered I met the engaging smile of Felix Lipman, the 
alert, stooped, nervous-looking proprietor, manager and 
salesman of the Continental Emporium. 


The Mouse and the Elephant 


N HIS professional capacity you could not help liking 

Felix Lipman. For aught I know he may be a tyrant 
athome. In his Continental Emporium, however—and it 
is only there that I have met him-—he is a courteous, 
patient, understanding gentleman, with an ingratiating 
smile, a quick sense of the customer’s personality, and a 
most delightful, profit-dreaming urbanity. He found out 
what I wanted much sooner than I did; and before I quite 
realized what I was about I was the possessor of a pair of 
suspenders, a dozen collars, three of the lavender ties 
which were “now nineteen cents—formerly fifty cents, 
eventy-five cents and one dollar,” and two or three of the 
large-bosomed coiored shirts which did not show the dirt. 

“How is business?"’ I asked Felix Lipman as he handed 
me my change. 

“It goes,” he replied. ‘Onelives. One does not become 
rich.” 

He looked thoughtfully at the great department store, 
the shudow of which was deepening as the afternoon 

ined. From its many doors there issued bubbling streams 
of reatiess people. 

‘Your competitor across the street,”’ I ventured, “seems 
to be getting the bulk of the trade.” 

He smiled. 

He is no competitor,” said Felix Lipman. “Me and 

him are in different worlds!” 

* How in different worlds?” I asked. 

“It’s like an elephant and a mouse,” responded Lipman. 
“The mouse never gets so big like an elephant, but there’s 
room for mouses also.” 





fo re By Walter E. Weyl 
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A Cinderelia Among 
Her Well+ Dressed Sisters 


I began to understand. It had struck me as curious that 
all these little shops, apparently duplicating the wares of 
the department store, had grown up in its very shadow. 
I had been astounded that wherever I went, in all sorts of 
towns and cities—in all sorts of thoroughfares, avenues 
and side streets—the little stores had maintained them- 
selves in the wide shadow which the department store 
casts over the whole country. 

On its face it seemed absurd. One of the big department 
stores, with which I was somewhat familiar, had expanded 
in several cities in a manner to obscure if not to obliterate 
all these little rivals. It employed fifteen thousand persons. 
It carried at times almost fifteen million dollars’ worth of 
stock. It had sold in its history well over half a billion 
dollars’ worth of wares. How could Felix Lipman, selling 
a lavender tie to a negro teamster, hope to live on the same 
planet with such a business leviathan? 

What competition was possible between the department 
store and the dingy little shop in its shadow? The depart- 
ment store can buy far more cheaply because it buys in 
huge quantities, and buys with a more intimate knowledge 
of all the possibilities of a world market. It can manu- 
facture under the most favorable auspices. It can secure 
unlimited credit; and it secures its credit at a much lower 
rate of interest than does the little shop. It reaches the 
whole city by advertisements appearing in all newspapers 
and couched in the most seductive terms by highly trained 
writers. It can—in fact, it must—adhere to a policy of 
strictly one price. It can extend credit. It can permit the 
return of goods. It can sell at a cheaper rate, for it 
frequently pays its average employee less than Felix 
Lipman pays his clerk and far less than Felix Lipman 
himself can afford to work for. It can pay high salaries to 
specialized employees and low wages to those employed at 
routine work. It has the advantage of carrying on a retail 
business on what is practically a wholesale basis—and of 
appealing at all times to all sorts of purses. 

One would imagine that the little store would disappear 
as the longbow disappeared before the gun and the stage- 
coach before the railroad; but the obstinate little shop 





does not disappear! It adapts itself 
to the changed environment. It 
survives. From 1890 to 1900 the 
number of retail merchants in the 
United States increased from 
660,239 to 790,886.-or almost twenty per cent. From 
1900 to 1910 these shops probably continued to multiply. 
It is not at all improbable that their numbers are still 
increasing. 

“There's an awful number of these little stores,” I said 
to Lipman. 

“There’s an awful number of people,” replied Lipman. 
He relit the stump of a cigarette. ‘‘And some people who 
come here,”” he went on, “wouldn't go to a department 
store if they could get their shirts for nothing! They 
wouldn't feel comfortable. I wouldn't myself.” 

The more I thought over it, the more I became con- 
vineed that Felix Lipman was right. If you see a dilapi- 
dated wooden saloon on one side of the street, and a 
giittering, flourishing-looking one on the other, you cannot 
be sure which is getting the most trade. It will depend on 
the neighborhood. And in the same way the Continental 
Emporium will get patrons the department store cannot 
reach, just as the department store will get patrons the 
emporium cannot reach. 

The little shop has many little advantages: It stays 
open longer. The big stores close at six in the evening; 
the little store is open from eight in the morning until 
eleven at night. The big store closes Sundays and holidays; 
the little store is open on most holidays—and sometimes 
on Sundays. In the city of New York most little stores 
of this nature are open on Sundays. 


EMERSON 


The Little Shop’s Advantage 


HE little store takes the crumbs that fall from the table 

of the department store —but a million crumbs make a 
good-sized loaf. The little store takes the trade which the 
big storekeeper would not be interested in—the trade 
which is so small that it falls through the sieve. It is the 
twenty-five-cent or fifty-cent purchase that makes up the 
business of these little haberdasheries. The total of such 
business is enormous. There are millions of people who 
buy at the last moment — and at the last moment the clerks 
in the department store are riding on crowded cars to their 
homes. There are men and women who have not become 
acclimated to the department store, who would not know 
how to find their way in these commercial labyrinths, who 
are not accustomed to buying in that way. You save time 
in the little shop. The moment you enter the Continental 
Emporium you are within six feet of anything you want. 
You are not told to “take the front elevator to the fourth 
floor and go to the third aisle left’’; but, almost before 
you have the words out of your mouth, there is Felix 
Lipman with the identical article for which you have 
asked —or something very like it. Moreover, Felix Lipman 
is more solicitous, more urgent, more thoughtful than the 
man in the department store. He remembers that you 
take a sixteen collar or a thirty-six suit of underwear; 
and when he sells you the one or the other he asks you 
reminiscently: ‘“‘ How did you like them handkerchiefs you 
bought here last month?” It is all very pleasant. It is all 
very familiar. You feel that you are somebody in the 
Continental Emporium. 

In a sense, Lipman is right when he says that an ele- 
phant does not compete with a mouse. In another sense 
he is wrong. The elephant may reduce the available food 
supply. The department store, though it does not abso- 
lutely destroy the little shop, does limit its possibilities. 
It restricts its range. It lessens its territory. It increases 
its expense by accustoming the entire public to more 
elaborate fixtures and a wider assortment of goods. It 
raises the wages the little store must pay by offering an 
alternative position to the men who work in the little shops. 
Because of the department store, Felix Lipman must have 
electric light in his shop; and he must pay to his young 
clerk, Maurice Grebinar, higher wages than he thinks 
right and proper. 

Maurice, who votes for the first time this year, is an 
American citizen who works eighty hours a week. The 
clerks in the department store opposite work only fifty- 
four hours a week. Maurice has practically no free time 
to himself. He is at the shop at eight o’clock every morn- 
ing and does not leave until ten or eleven. He is on duty 
every Sunday from nine in the morning until two in the 
afternoon. He has one evening off every week. The clerks 
in the store opposite have every evening off every week. 

Nevertheless, Maurice stays with Felix Lipman for a 
wide variety of reasons. In the first place, he earns fifteen 
dollars a week, which is more than he could earn at first 
in the department store. In the second place, though the 
hours are long, the work is easy, and there are long 
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stretches when you can read the newspaper, ponder over 
philosophy and decide how you will vote at the coming 
election. There is no discipline to speak of; and, in a 
certain sense, even the clerk is his own boss. Maurice calls 
Felix Lipman by his first name. That alone is worth a 
dollar a week! And, lastly, Maurice is learning the tricks 
of the trade and he hopes by strenuous saving to get enough 
together eventually to open a little store of his own. His 
store, too, will be called an emporium. He has doubtless 
already decided on a name, though he has not told me. 
I am sure, however, that every week, when he takes his 
few dollars to the bank, he sees in his mind a new store, 
a new emporium — Maurice Grebinar, proprietor; a new 
window displaying suspenders, ties and colored shirts 
which do not show the dirt; a new sign be airing the device: 
Special Reduction in Prices— For Today Only! 

In a certain sense, Maurice and not the department 
store is the chief competitor of Felix Lipman. When 
Maurice opens his emporium it will inevitably compete 
with the Continental for the business of selling shirts and 
collars and socks and bathing robes. Every year hundreds 
of these emporiums are started. Many fail. Many linger 
for years and then die with no obituary notice save an 
Extra Special Bankrupt Sale! Enough, however, maintain 
themselves above water to depress the profits of the whole 
business. 








These profits, so far as I can make out, are low. In 
Felix Lipman’s store about three hundred dollars’ worth 
of goods are sold over the counter weekly. That makes 
about fifteen thousand dollars annually. The rate of gross 
profit ranges from fifteen to seventy-five per cent, but the 
average is about thirty per cent. Between the buying 
and selling prices there remains about forty-five hundred 
dollars, out of which all expenses must be paid. 


How Felix Lipman Rose From the Ranks 


IP\HESE expenses are heavy and inescapable. Felix him- 

self draws $100 a month, or $1200 a year; Maurice 
draws $780; the girl cashier, who earns six dollars a week 
for about eight months, draws $200. Rent is $1300; light 
and heat cost $700. In all, $4180. That leaves $320, 
which pays for a number of little expenses and also repre- 
sents the interest on the capital invested; for to the extent 
of three thousand dollars, invested in lavender ties and 
shirts which will not show the dirt, Felix Lipman is a 
capitalist. 

I do not pretend that Felix Lipman is the average of the 
small haberdashers and other small tradesmen who carry 
on their businesses in the shadow of the department store. 
There is now ay of telling whether he is above or below the 





average. I know there are many who are in better case 

I know very, very many who are in worse. All over the 
country you see microscopic enterprises of this sort, selling 
men’s wear or women's wear, or leather goods, or little 
spec ialties of all sorts. Many litth shops selling stock- 
ings, shirtwaists and spools of thread to women—are run 
by women at a return lower than the average shopgirl's 
wage. There are still smaller shops in the shadow of the 
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department store. There is the Lilliputian candy- 
marbles-and-stationery shop, whose patrons are chil- 
dren and whose receipts are in pennies. The biggest 
business prince of them all and the most inconspicuous 
seller of taffy and slatepencils are both—in their 
respective ways — retail merchants. 

If a guess is worth anything I should say the majority 
of these shopkeepers are in a much worse position tha) 
Felix Lipmar 
would be better off with a good trade than with hi 
three-thousand-doliar capital. Today he is his own 
boss; but he has less liberty than has the man who 
is bossed by another. Often the worst boss a man can 


are the skilled workmen of the country. 


have is himself! 
It is an arduous a pre! ticeship that leads to the 
proprietorship of an emporium, and it is an arduous 


and precarious life to which such an apprenticeship 
leads. When Felix arrived in this country from Russia 
he was thirteen years of age, and at fourteen he was 
ready for work. The anemic, undersized lad worked 
from eight in the morning until ten or eleven at night 
weekdays and Sundays—for a pitiable wage of five 
dollars a week. Within a year or two he had raised 
his wage to eight dollars; within five years to twelve 
dollars; within eight years to fifteen dollars. It was 
a starved, cramped life which Felix led; but he was 
content, because he had one evenir g and every sé cond 
Sunday off, and he lived so near the shop he could go 
home for dinners and suppers. To that extent the 
prospective proprietor of the Continental Emporiun 
was a fortunate young ma! 

At the age of twenty-five Felix’s great opportunity 
ame. His brother had made a success in a lit 
Alabama town; and Felix, who had recently married, 
gathered up his wife and his twelve hundred dollars 
of savings and prepared to go Seuth and grow up 
with the country. He hated the prospect of the deadly 
dull evenings in the somnolent village to which he was 
going; but business was business. He arrived too late that 
fall to begin immed ly; but his brother employed him 
through the winter at a wage of eighty dollars a month, and 








the spring arrived at last —with it roseate visions of future 
Unfortunately, however, there are Alabama 
towns in which the water supply is not unpolluted; and 


success ! 
the money that should have gone into “men’s wear” was 
diverted to doctors and nurses, to cure the young wife of 
typhoid. When at last the unprodigal merchant returned 
to New York with his convalescent wife he had barely five 
dollars left of all his brave capital! 

Today, at thirty-five, Felix has his three 
dollars and his special sales at the Continenta 


Somehow or other he saves from his hur 








month and his spare profits 
scraping—with the idea of starting a second store in 
another part of the cit A friend of Felix —a young man 
named Louis Radin—is already possessed of six of these 
little stores. You can make more mone 
than with one—you can buy larger stocks 
And often there is a job-lot of sh 

is too big for Felix Lipman to h 


for the department store to look at. TI 





e 
ere are merchant 
princes even among the little shops in the shadow « [the 
department stores 


Not everybody can be a Radin, however. To oversee 





six such little stores and manage the six managers is 
as difficult a feat as six games of chess simulta- 
neously. Besides, apital Poor | pman 
will be years in establishing nd store; and no one 
can tell what may happen before he attains six There 
may be another attack of typhoid, or twins, or Judg 
ment Day —or some similar calamity; but to have six 
little stores and make three thousand dollars net is a 
dream to take to bed with you at night. Anyway, it is 
Lipman’s dream. 

I asked him one day whether the Ra s would not 
get SiX Stores each, then twent nena hundred Vhether 
there would not grow ip tr s in spe il sale | 
hirts that did not show the dirt. Lipman has no fe 
of such adevelopment. ‘* When a fellow gets six stores,” 
he answered, “| ul tion gener ‘ly travels away fror 
the retail busine to the wholesale Besides, it can’t 
be done Not even Roosevelt could run more tl 

The little store will not iccumb either to the depart 
ment store or to such Napoleons of emporiun is the 
able Radin. Sx g as there is a place to hang out a 
gn 80 | Y as there iny sort of a living to be made 
in the business—-emporivms will spring up like 1 
rooms in dark places. ‘Lhe householder, and espe 
the housewife, like a little sh« round the corne i) 
course the little shop's special sale cannot hope to 
pete with the big department's bargain Lit either 
lor cheapness or variet but then you dont need to 
spend carfare to get to it Besides, though the little 
Store nominally has strictly one price only, Lipr 
Will shade price 1 littie if you bu more than one 
article; and to thousands and thousands of wome 
purchasers the search for a rebate is a most fa ating 


occupation. The little store will continue to live so 
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“The Mouse Never Gets So Big 
Like an Elephant, But There's Roem for Mouses Also” 


long as people buy the way they do and prospective pro 
prietors hug the ambition to own their own shoy 

After all, just as sheep can graze after cattle, so the 
little stores can graze after the department store There 
is room for them at the very bottom and at the very top 
There are niillions of people in the United States who do 
not aspire to make their purchases at anything so fashion 


able as a department store there are hundreds of thou 





sands who do not deign to pure hase in a department store 


If Lipman had the skill, the knowledge, the capital and 


} 


the business connections he could open a iittie shop that 
would look down upon the department store and would 
earn ten times as much as a dozen Radins Mar 


Americans are beginning to follow the English precedent 


ol buying their ties, their collars, their shirts and other 








articles of apparel or other use at highly specialized sho; 
prices are then selves an attractior We are 
this country an enormous demand for luxu 
ries, for limited editions—not only of books but also of 
neckties and socks and scarfs; and we are demanding that 
we be served luxurious! There is ing u n th 
shadow of the dey artment store an ost i small 
shop in which there is a little snobbery and a great deal 
of appeal to a very select trade. And these le shop 
keepers are condescendingly diligent i heir busine and 


are not without their reward. 


Why the Small Stores Survive 


H°" EVER, Lipman and his like have no more chance 
of becoming shopkeepers in that sense than of beiy 


: Ls 
elevated to the Supreme Court of the United States 
Lipman must continue to depend upon the trade of the 
large-handed negro teamster and the dapper ! ‘ vaiter 
and he must be prepared to meet the future competition of 
Maurice Grebinar and of aw ie generat I (yret irs 
He must be content to be o the ob tror emnht the 
morning until ten or eleven at night 
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The Adventures of Anastasius 
April Fools=By G. Sidney Paternoster 


TLLVUSTRATED Br 





By That Simpte Unthinking 
Action the Whote Current of His Life Was Changed 


many and as varied as the judgments arrived at upon 

them by different judges—which is as much as to say 
that no man measures meal but by his own bushel. It is 
for this reason that opinions are so divided in regard to 
Anastasius Yorke. Some maintain that his name ought to 
be inscribed high on the roli of the world’s philanthropists; 
others that he is a mere vulgar swindler. He has been 
described as a sportsman to the fingertips and conversely as 
one of those persons who could not run straight if they 
tried. So much depends, it will be seen, upon the circum- 
stances under which those passing judgment came in 
contact with him. 

Any one who only knew him as a name might be par- 
doned for picturing him as a mild young curate of slightly 
ascetic tendencies and leanings toward an ornate ritual. 
The impression might sufvive a transient glimpse, but 
could searcely withstand a personal introduction. Favored 
with a ten-minutes interview with him, the most superficial 
observer would clearly discover that there was nothing 
clerical about Anastasius but his name—and perhaps the 
long lock of black hair which arched his high and open 
hrow. This lovelock, which frequently needed brushing 
into place by a slim, white, carefully tended hand, might 
have been worn equally well, however, by an actor or a 
poet or a barrister, to any of whose professions the blue 
sheen on his clean-shaven and square jowl might equally 
have attested; but neither stage nor bar nor suburban 
drawing room bore witness to the abilities of Anastasius. 
He might have won distinction in any of these spheres if 
Fate had been kind enough to pitchfork him into one of 
them at an age when his future was a-molding. 

Fate, however, had different views as to what was to be 
made of the impish bundle of mischief named Anastasius 
Yorke, She saw exactly where the jumble of qualities to 
be found somewhere within his well-modeled and slender 
body would find fittest expression, and early planted him 
in the soi! most suitabie for their development. 

The city was the cradle of Anastasius Yorke’s great- 
nese—the City of London, where schemes, big and little, 
ure begotten and born; where men gamble with millions 
and errand boys with halfpence; where, morning, noon 
and night, the high priests, low priests, bishops, arch- 
deacons, acolytes and congregation in the temple of Mam- 
mon continuously perform their mysterious rites. It was 
there, while yet an acolyte, that Anastasius first gave 
promise of greatness—as an acolyte attendant upon that 


[on attributes by which a man may be judged are as 





EDMUND 


devout servitor of Mammon who officiated in a side chapel 
of the temple over the entrance to which was inscribed 
the name of Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington. 

From this superscription one might have imagined that 
the door opened into a lobby of the Palace of Truth; but 
in that respect the superscription was a lying one—will- 
fully so, since there was nothing of the spirit of any of the 
original bearers of these names to be found in the rounded 
body of the gentleman who assumed them for business 
purposes. 

This gentleman, who when occasion demanded would 
answer to the name of any of the truthful trinity, could, 
however, never be mistaken for one of them. His appear- 
ance labeled him Solomon Isaacs as unmistakably as his 
passport would have done had he found it necessary to 
provide himself with one when he first set forth from his 
Polish Egypt in search of the British land of promise. 

In those days, when the fringe of his trousers had first 
scraped acquaintance with the mud of Whitechapel, he 
had been a lean and sallow Solomon; but those days 
passed. Year by year he had waxed fatter. The eyes 
which once had looked out hungrily over ill-covered cheek 
bones retreated farther into his head until they appeared 
as if one day they would retire out of view altogether 
behind barriers of flesh. Mr. Solomon Isaacs, whom Anas- 
tasius Yorke addressed as “‘sir,”” was a very different per- 
son from Solly Isaacs, emigrant. The active caterpillar 
had become a solid, rotund pupa. Not yet had he attained 
che butterfly stage. It was to be the privilege of Anasta- 
sius Yorke to supply him with wings; and this is the story 
of how Anastasius assisted Nature in lifting him out of the 
chrysalid stage of existence. 

It was an April morning in the City. A spatter of rain 
from a passing cloud had glazed the asphalt until it gleamed 
like burnished gunmetal in the sun as Anastasius Yorke 
emerged from the Tube on to the pavement opposite the 
Mansion House. His garb was a tribute to what a young 
man of taste and discretion could do in the way of per- 
sonal adornment on a salary of thirty shillings a week, 
for such was the princely remuneration which Mr. Isaacs 
considered sufficient for his confidential clerk. , Needless 
to say, this was not the view taken by Anastasius; but, in 
the conflict of views between employer and clerk in the 
City of London as to salary, it is the view of the employer 
which prevails —inevitably. 

Anastasius had learned the fact from experience—from 
several experiences acquired while tramping up and down 
some thousands of flights of stairs in search of an employer 
who would rate his services at something more than Judas’ 
guerdon. “The man who does much 
ever receives little in return,” was 
Anastasius’ reflection on the subject. 
Though there is nothing profoundly 
original in the observation it gives evi- 
dence of that trend to philosophic 
thought which in after years became a 
marked characteristic of the man. 

It revealed him as willing to learn 
from experience; and, in fact, he early 
contracted a habit of reducing his de- 
ductions from happenings to aphoristic 
form. 

These maxims he entered from time 
to time in the little notebook, bound 
in imitation red morocco and rather 
worn at the edges, which he invariably 
carried in his inside coat pocket. It 
was not, however, with any idea of for- 
mulating a philosophy of life that he 
thus registered his conclusions about 
men and events. 

It was, perhaps, more with the view 
of impressing them upon his memory — 
of setting up, as it were, definite sign- 
posts at the crossroads of life for his 
future guidance. 

He arrived at one such crossroads on 
this particular April morning at the 
very moment when he stepped on to the 
pavement. By some unusual chance 
for ordinarily his eyes were more busily 
occupied with people’s faces than with 
their feet—-Anastasius looked down. A 
piece of cardboard attracted his atten- 
tion. The surface upturned was white 
and glossy. Anastasius stooped and 
picked it up and by that simple un- 
thinking action the whole current of his 
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life was changed. In his palm lay a business card, with 
not a speck of mud marring its pristine purity. He turned 
the pasteboard over in his hand and his eyes widened 
slightly as he read the legend that it bore: 
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He slipped the card into his waistcoat pocket and took 
two steps forward aimlessly. Then he stopped abruptly. 
The inscription on the card had given him an idea, and 
that idea was fraught with such startling possibilities that 
the contemplation of them reduced his body momentarily 
to a state of inertia; but it was only momentarily. He 
stood still for perhaps thirty seconds, to all appearances 
contemplating a motor bus skidding on the wet asphalt, 
though in reality he had before his eyes a picture of Mr. 
Solomon Isaacs going rapidly down the staircase of a big 
building not two hundred yards distant. Then he awoke 
again to reality and to the fact that in five minutes he was 
due at the scene of his mental vision—but he still lingered. 
Heedless of the passing pedestrians who jogged his elbow 
he took his little red-bound book from his pocket and 
turned the pages thoughtfully. 

“Surely I cannot have omitted to enter it!”’ he muttered. 

His face brightened as he found the sentence he sought. 
“The value of an idea lies in the promptitude of its appli- 
cation.” He frowned as he recalled the circumstance 
which had prompted the reflection. Its happening had 
been previous to his entering the employment of Wilber- 
force, Wilkes & Washington—-when he had been engaged 
in the office of an irascible stockbroker under an equally 
peppery chief clerk. Anastasius had had an idea of mak- 
ing a fortune for the firm and incidentally for himself; and, 
instead of attending to the business of the day, he had 
spent the whole morning brooding over the scheme. His 
eastle-building had just arrived at the point where his 
employer had offered to take him into partnership when 
the chief cierk, fresh from a tempestuous interview with 
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“You Will Find More Room 
Outside This Office to Let 
Your Ideas Grow" 






























































































the head, had demanded the letters Anastasius had been 
instrycted te write. They had, of course, not been forth- 
coming. When asked the reason for this neglect of duty 
Anastasius pleaded mental detachment. “I had an 
idea ” he began. His explanation remained unfinished. 
“T also have an idea’”’— interrupted the chief clerk as he 
laid his hand on the junior’s collar and propelled him to 
the door—‘“‘and it is that you will find more room outside 
this office than inside to let your ideas grow.” 

Some youths might have drawn from this incident a 
reflection on the necessity of strict attention to business, 
but Anastasius had not a mind for commonplaces. He 
had known that his own idea was far superior to that of 
the chief clerk, but the prompt application of the latter’s 
caused his own to be stillborn. Hence his conclusion, 
already recorded, that the value of ideas lies in the prompti- 
tude of their application. Having assured himself on the 
point he replaced the little book with worn edges in his 
pocket and set off at a brisk pace just as the clock of the 
Royal Exchange began to tap out the hour of nine. 

A smile was on his lips 
as he mounted the wide 
marble steps of 199 Old 
Broad Street. It awakened 
aresponsive grin on the face 
of the hall porter, who sat 
in a glass box between the 
lifts and handed out the 
keys of the various offices 
in the building to the 
applicants for them. 

“Somebody before you 
this morning,” remarked 
the Peter in the glass box 
as Yorke held out his hand. 

“Not the governor?” in- 
quired Anastasius; and a 
shadow marred his smile. 

The hall porter shook 
his head. “No,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘He won’t know 
you aie not up to time. 
It’s only one of the young 
ladies.” 

Anastasius’ smile beamed 
outagain. Hestepped into 
the lift and was whirled up 
to the second floor. “I 
shall want at least half an 
hour,” he murmuredtohim- 
self as he entered the office. 

A girl of eighteen was 
standing before a strip of 
silvered glass on the mantel- 
piece, and as Anastasius 
entered she swung round 
on her heel to greet him. 

“Thought I should beat 
you this morning,” she re- 
marked, “though you were 
in such a hurry to get here 
that you forgot to put on 
your tie.” 

Anastasius raised his 
hand to verify the truth of 
such an unthinkable lapse of memory. His tie was 
in its usual place, tied with the usual neat accuracy. 

“Miss Marston,” he observed, with a gravity which did 
great credit to his twenty-five years, “untimely jesting 
betrays a vacant mind.” 

The girl stabbed her hat with a long pin and hung it on 
a hook behind a screen before replying. 

“Come off!’ she remarked coolly. “You are not the 
first I've made an April fool of this morning.” 

Something in the remark seemed to tickle his sense of 
humor, for he laughed aloud before saying, “I hope I shall 
not be the last.”” Then he turned to the letterbox and 
busied himself in removing from it the morning’s mail; 
but, contrary to his custom, he did not carry the letters 
straightaway into the inner sanctum, there to await the 
arrival of the head of the establishment. He paused at the 
table at which the girl had seated herself and began to sort 
them casually into little heaps. She, leaning her elbows on 
the table, looked up at him provocatively. 

Moya Marston was not precisely a pretty girl, but her 
face was undeniably attractive. Her eyes were brown and 
bright. Her lips splashed crimson against a pale com- 
plexion. Her hair, which was by nature a deep shade of 
brown, had manifestly yielded some of its color to the blan- 
dishments of peroxide. Her nose was rather more than 
delicately retroussé, her chin a little too prominent for per- 
fect beauty; but, supporting that chin on her hands as 
she looked up into Anastasius’ face, she made a delightful 
picture of impudence—and invitation. 

“Miss Marston,” said Anastasius firmly, “I am not 
going to kiss and be friends.” 

Moya’s lips parted, revealing her chief beauty —two 
perfect rows of even little teeth. “Don’t you think you 
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She Looked at Sciomon Isaacs 










had better wait till you are asked?” she said. “He wanted 
to kiss me last night!"’ She nodded at the door which shut 
off the apartment devoted to the use of the substantial 
shade of Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington. 

“Of course you allowed yourself to be kissed,” remarked 
Anastasius with a detached air. 

The girl jumped up, her eyes flashing. 

“Me! What do you take me for?” she cried. “You 
don’t think I’m taking any from him! Ugh! The sight of 
him is enough to make any girl sick!” 

“It’s the usual thing for bucketshop keepers to kiss their 
lady clerks,” remarked Anastasius calmly, as he continued 
sorting the letters. “‘What do you think the old man keeps 
a pretty typist for? Why, the girl whose place you took 
was twice as quick as you are— and he’s giving you five bob 
a week more than she received. She had a wart on her 
nose though. See?” 

“Well, if I have to sell my kisses, I'll take care to get 
more than five shillings a week for them,” replied Moya. 
“And if Ikey’s a buyer I’m not a seller at any price.” 





“That's what you all say when you are speculating for 
the rise,” said Anastasius with an air of wisdom. 

“*Clever heads like yourself make mistakes sometime 
she murmured. “And this time you are out of it alto- 
gether. I told him that if he tried any of his games with 
me I'd go to the police — and that 
at the end of the week.” 

Anastasius ceased sorting the letters. A little flush crept 
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into his cheeks. He looked straight into the girl's eyes, 
and if he had taken advantage of what was revealed there 
he might have kissed her a dozen times without rebuke; 
but his mind was intent on something else than flirtation. 
While the girl talked the idea that had flashed into his 
mind when he read the detective’s name on the card he 
had picked up crystallized into a definite plan. It wasa 
plan which needed an accomplice, and Fate, assisted by 
Mr. Solomon Isaacs’ amorousness, seemed to promise to 
provide the needful assistance. His method of making 
sure whether it would be available was not devoid of 
subtlety. “Want to m: 
Moya?” he asked. 

The girl showed the pique she evidently felt at his 
refusal of her tacit 
make a fool of you!” 
on the “‘you.” 

“It would be much more to the point to make a fool of 
old Ikey,” said Anastas 18, unheeding her cha ge ol tone. 
“As you are leaving 
quences; and, of course, if you bid farewell to Wilberforce 
and the others I shall 

The girl’s eyes glistened. ‘‘Only give me half a chance 
to get even with him, I'd 
viciously with a pen and was silent. 


ake an April fool of me again—eh, 





invitation. ‘‘ There's no need to try to 


she retorted tartly, with emphasis 


you need not worry about conse 





y goodby to the firm also.” 





She stabbed the table 
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“You won't have much to do,” he said quiet! “When 
he comes in this morning hand him this’ —he produced 
Inspector Popple’s visiting card—‘“and tell him the 
gentleman is waiting for him in his office 

Despite his efforts at calmness he could no lor ger sup- 





press some signs of excitement. He brushed back his hair 
nervously. His hands quivered. The flush had crept up 
to his brow. Moya took the card. Her first look of bewil 
derment gave way to a smile as she read the name, 

“He'll have fits!” she said; “but 

“T have no time to explain fully,” said Anastasius 
rapidly; “‘the other girls will be here any minute. Tell 
*em the inspector is inside and I'll talk for him as well as 
myself; but let me know when Ikey comes Drop the 
cover of your typewriter on the floor—that will make 
rattle enough.” Footsteps in the passage gave warning of 
the approach of some one. He gathered up the letters 
hastily and vanished into the inner room. 

The footsteps passed the door, carrying whoever made 
them to some office farther along the corridor 

Moya went to the inner 
room and peeped in, 

“It’s all right,” she whis 
pered. “It was none of 
our people 

Anastasius made no re 
ply. He had unlocked the 
ledger safe and was carry- 
ing one of the volumes to 
the desk at which Mr 
Solomon Isaacs usually sat 

Moyastill lingered. Her 
courage was beginning to 


fail her. 

“Don't you think it’ 
rather risky?” she said. 
“When he comes in and 


finds no one he'll be in an 
awful rage!” 
Anastasius laid the ledger 
on the table and chuckled. 
“He will hear the inspector 
go out the other door if 
you only attend to your 
part of the business and 
give me proper warning,” 
he replied ‘hen he went 
and took the girl by the 
shoulders ar bending 
down, kissed her deliber 
ately. “I'm depending on 
you to help me pull off the 


biggest spool that was ever 
played on an nan in the 
City of Londor If you let 
me down I'll r speak 


to you agai Ol course, 
if you're afraid ; 


sparkled as she interrupted 
scornfully: “Afraid! Wha 
in the world is there to be 


afraid of?”’ 


Abject, Miserable—and Could Scarcely Suppress Her Amazement Ana 4 i waved his 
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hand aure m of 
the ter office. The sound of footsteps was again to he 
in the corridor. Moya fled and a moment was 
seated before her typewriter rt e the j 
stopped at the door and two girls entered together. Tl 
were of the giggling age, and as they ent the off 
they giggled. Each i wK Deel lulest 
t! g in Brixton milliner in the year 1911 and a8 Lpey 
removed the extinguishers they giggled ag 
‘He really was too funny! rid one a) mi A 
fool!’ I said—and you should have just se« 
Moya held ip a warning hinger a 
“Hush!” The giggles ceased and their glances at the door 
conveyed a mute interrogation. 
“Not yet os replic i Moya; a gentit i siting ) 
see him with Mr. Yorke.” 
Before they could comment on the inforn 
from the inner room arrested their atte I sa 
aeep voice obvio y a strange 
“And this 1 8a s Mr. I ‘ Acco 
*{ ert aini it ' It r 
over this busi he 
ea of the girls recog ed tha b \ 
“Then all have to is (nha 
is false The five t ed po edite ‘ Mr 
Forester has never bee ] 
ihe sound ol a rib 
giri iit 
rhere as suence it i Or ! 
had bee ( hes ajar, opened a A eured 
He v ile, | ppeared perfe ‘ ‘ 
M Marsto Dring me the J jar ‘ erboor 
please he said, He remained at the doorw iy unt she 
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F ALL the smart cafés I jike the Ritz-Carlton 

() best. Those high pale rooms of green and 

cream, with hanging gardens and the gleam 

of vistas through plate glass, always seem set for 

some extraordinarily lovely opéra comique. The 

arrivals at Prince Florizei’s 

coming-of-age ball appear in 

Cd the doorway in groups of twos 

A and threes, pausing here while 

the last man of each party 

casts off his hat and stick hastily 

toward the wardrobe; saunter- 

ing about the curving pathway 

between the tables and up the 

steps; pausing again; shifting 

a little kaleidoscopically. The women’s 

trains hang long from the top step, 

making them appear incredibly tall some- 

times; the men stand sunk into them- 

i selves with folded arms, solid masses 
of black and white in the composition 

| white waistcoats in acutely deep points 






or black ones pointed up with silver 
buttons—it all comes to one with an 
effect of elegant blending movement, 
like the carefully calculated passes and 
repasses, before which a little canta- 
trice always steps out to tell us with 
swinging skirts that love is a dreamy 
southern sea 
Only there is so much more humanity in this proces- 
sional! Stout women, “huge hills of flesh” sometimes, 
Falstafls of the home and hearth stuffed into the corners 
of their clothes as if they had been put in with a shoe-horn. 
Executive ones who twitch up their gloves with a chairman- 
of-the-ladies’-board firmness. Débutantes in soft diaph- 
anous dresses and with soft evaporous souls scarcely 
more as yet than mists over a field, coming in with that air 
which girls get from the stage and the illustrations of 
Chambers’ novels— something between Onward, Christian 
Soldiers, and an actress having a curtain call. A little 
person in a cap of silver lace, with cheeks like bright fruit, 
the cupid’s bows of her lips curving up, dimples sly as 
Punchinello’s, eyes almost like some little wild thing of the 
ground, so sharp is their brightness. 
“Couldn't you just die a-waltzing over Wagner?” she 
inquires of Lord “I-like-“em-lively”’ as she trips past us. 





The Feasting of Vanity Fair 


TINHE gigantic blond fellows stride by without any 

women, each “fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new 
reap'd.” They have the manner of running off after theater 
suppers the way you would raise a cantilever bridge. All 
masculinity reaches 
for its hip pocket im- 
mediately it sits 
down. Peter Cartier 
points out a young 
felow in a party of 
four, who in five years 
has rushed twice 
acroas the sky of New 
York finance in a 
streak of gold. One 
considers those spec- 
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tacular five years in 
which a boy just out 
of college has sent up 
rocket after rocket of 
ambition and power, 
to have them always 
burst and fall in 
showers of splendor 
overhim. His banker 
host listens as he 
taiks, bending an ear. 
His wife is pale and 
nymph-slender, 
breathing cities, with 
something of bronze 
in that face too, turned 
toward us occasionally 
against the white wall. 
If he comes to differ- 
ent times, this boy 
conqueror,and reaches 
jor herin the darkness, 
he will touch a hand. 

A party which 
passes bows all round. 
it is extraordinary 
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how some of these women look, how beautiful they are. 
There have been a good many English people about 
the hotel—those tall stoop-shouldered English women in 
black velvet dresses cut in a deep V between their white 
shoulderblades, that little near-sighted stare, the short 
upper lip, the minimum of movement to every gesture, 
and in their glance the sweetness—luscious and delicately 
chill, like mountain air scented with lilies—with which 
English women regard men. A man with a face all of a 
piece except for the darker gray about the eyes listens 
to his wile as they await their party, his haggard eyes 
always on hers. One reads father and mother of three in 
these people’s faces. I like to watch a housekeeper at a 
café, 

“Terrapin! Nonsense! You don’t call this terrapin!” 
the woman seems to say as she tastes it and glances at her 
husband. 

A waiter behind us is selling this party out. 

“I’m getting off. What’ll you give me for the tired 
fellow with the talky one?” we hear him say in a low voice. 

“He’s not good for much—a quarter,” says a second, 
more husky. 

“Look at him again. He's good for more than that.” 

“Fifty cents ” a new bidder. 

“Right-O. Give him Napoleon brandy with the coffee- 
always takes it.” We see the trader disappear toward the 
kitchen. 

As we sat watching the parade one night a party of the 
very highest ton swam in and took an adjacent table. There 
is no more engaging spectacle, I think, in smart life than 
these old hexies of the rich and great, their shoulders still 
beautiful going almost imperceptibly into the pink and 
white chiffon of the front of the corsage, the hair, done so 
many thousand times, lifted into the jeweled plumes, the 
charming figure. Only above the dog collars of diamonds 
and pearls, or sapphires large as crown jewels, their necks 
are old—brown and corded. It is here that such a woman 
breaks first. The eyes look out of deep pouches of age and 
often pain. They sit almost imagelike, in a lifelong atti- 
tude of receiving court, forever receiving. A passerby 
stops to speak to one of them. 

“Your daughter in Tangier—rode every day—little 
streams along the beach—beautiful seat, went over like 
something you flip with your thumb—hardly any crupper 
either—boy like her——” A turbulence vibrated like 
firelight over the woman’s face for an instant and was 
gone. 

The men were beth stout and suave, with that wonder- 
ful grooming of the rich which is like a glaze—rounders for 
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forty years and still in magnificent health, a little 

dazed intellectually by life, they have taken it 

much as it came, and now at last they have settled 

down to the work of collecting enamels and 

breeding beagles. 
One of them medi- 
tates over his ver- 
mouth. 

“Admirable new 
opera,”” he comments. 

Number Two puffily 
answers him: ‘‘Oh, 
very nice, very nice.” 

Number One, leaning 
back comfortably and blow- 
ing a shaft of smoke on the 
air: “Neither do I.” 

Two opulent women came 
down the steps across the 
horizon of this ninety- 
million-dollar party. They 
were holding up rather awful 
satin and spangle dresses 
about them and laughing 
not the throat laughter of 
the elegant, but a tremor . 
gently agitating the whole 
mass, as molds of lemon 
jelly might receive a bon yaw. O 
mot. The two old women 
stiffened as their eyes fell upon this bourgeoise hilarity. 
Their faces were a study. They could scarcely endure it 
that such creatures should exist. 

Louis Martin’s takes another sort of people. It has a 
vogue for after-theater suppers which often fills a table 
three times between eleven and three o’clock. The cabaret 
room is a crash of toilettes ‘with a punch,”’ flesh, diamonds, 
lace, ermine, pink hats, aigrettes,scents. The tables are set 
edge to edge. There is an uproar of talk and music, and in 
and out of this Babylonian fanfare of the human spirit 
float Maurice’s glowing ironic face like a faun in a prank, 
his dancing smooth as cream, and the rather surprising 
variations of the polite waltz which his audience awaits 
with heavy patience and greets with a gasp. 









When Good Fellows Dine Together 


ETWEEN these two are all the smart cafés of New York. 

They are all rather large, sumptuous, expensive, cheer- 
ful and most of them nondescript in taste. The older ones 
have an air of life lived into those walls, at any rate. They 
are filled every night with crushes of human beings— women 
of society, women not of society, men of every class that 
carries a purse which bleeds —all seeking joy and, as it seems 
to me, finding it. Itis 
easy to write cynically 
of the fashionable 
cafés, but innumer- 
able light impulses 
toward joy always 
seem to me to be flung 
upon the air in those 
great rooms, like 
colored scarfs shaken 
delicately out from 
every side. Carlyle 
says that dining is the 
ultimate act of com- 
munion, and the 
grossness of the 
bulbous-nosed man 
and of the woman at 
our elbow, always 
sirening, forever mois- 
tening her lips and 
pulling up the shoul- 
ders of her gown, is 
lost in the great cloth 
of gold, of gay, mur- 
murous speech rising 
into the sweet rush of 
music,odors of flowers, 
of sachet, colors 
of bubbling cham- 
pagne, jewels and 
gleaming stuffs, 
glances, white elbows, 
smiles—only a few of 
the New York cafés 
are elegant but who 
can say that they are 
not gay? 
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The head waiters in these cafés are as diverting gentle- 
men as I know in New York. I have often remarked one 
who is a pasha of the world of late suppers. It is a lesson 
in virtuosity to see him look over a party. He has a trick 
of beginning at the feet and going up, and a little flicking 
gesture of the fingers which indicates his verdict. The 
right hand notifies the man ushering you in that you are of 
“the quality”; if it be the left hand things go dubiously 
with you. There riay be empty tables in the center of the 
room near the orchestra; but if you are not absolutely chic, 
absolutely du monde, as L “feels” women and caste, 
these tables are not for you. I have seen people richly 
dressed and ready to spend money, raging in a corner 
behind a palm where L had sequestered them, when 
being behind a palm was as far from their natural bent of 
mind as cocoanut milk from wine. 

The Bohemians of New York patronize pretty consist- 
ently the French and Italian restaurants. At Mouquin’s, 
the Brevoort, the Old Lafayette and the Café Boulevard, 
especially downstairs or in the smaller room, one may see 
any evening groups of writers, newspaper men, sculptors ges- 
turing with their thumbs, dreamers and révoltés generally, 
engaged over red wine, a fowl and salad in that eternal 
“talk to the idea” which is the bread of Bohemia. The 
faces are rather worn and there is a general softness as to 
shirteuffs; and all about are the phrases which haunt 
Washington and Gramercy Squares and Greenwich vil- 
lage—“The whole system”—with intense emphasis; 
“Drawing’s getting fearfully tight”; “It doesn’t stay 
within the frame”; and “Still there’s always air back of 
his people.” 

The French cafés keep a good deal of the continental 
atmosphere. The waiters lay the papers and illustrated 
journals at your elbow when they come for your order. 
Games of checkers are often going on at the Old Lafayette. 
One even sees a journalist with a white rainfall of manu- 
script on the table about him, peeling off page after page 
as he drives his pencil furiously down the sheets. The very 
scent of trees and absinthe which pervades certain little 
places of the Quartier Latin comes over you as you watch 
him. At the Café Boulevard a woman stands beside the 
piano and sings, quite in the continental fashion. The 
delectable language of the gay is all about 


Al Mock Marriage With Pink Balloons 


NE night when good luck led us to it, some pink-silk 

balloons appeared from nowhere and began to be tossed 
about the rooms with shrieks of laughter. A very pretty 
girl with the manners of The Misses Somebody's School 
and the clothes of the Sixties East, had come down that 
night to see Bohemia with a young navy officer. They 
were deeply absorbed in each other not yet engaged 
ipparently, but at the stage of looking into each other's 
eyes soul to soul and taking electric shocks whenever 
their hands chanced to touch It became plain pre sently 
that she was a little at a loss at his irresolutior rather 
more of the coming-on persuasion than h The Café 
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This Terrapin!’ 
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Boulevard to the furtherance of the match! A 
gesticulating young district attorney mounted 
a chair and made a speec! 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “we see how it is 
with you. You will permit those of us who have 
been there to drink your prosperity in the best 
champagne which the cellars of the Café Boule- 
vard afford.” Everybody stood up and gazed at 
the lady addressed. The defender of our shores 
sprang out of his chair, ready to challenge every- 
body in sight to give him the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, but he had miscalculated his com- 
panion. She shook her hair into her eyes, a 
charming vapor of color rose in her cheeks, she 
nodded, dimpled and began to chatter. It was 
obvious, as a matter of fact, that she liked the 
episode as a soubrette likes being lifted on a 
table and showered with confetti. The tables 
were pushed up on every side about theirs. A 
well-known magazine editor married them by 
bouncing pink-silk balloons on their heads, and 
when we came away they were receiving wedding 
presents, mostly celery dishes and silver in half 
dozens, with appropriate words of thanks It 
was easy to fancy him, his fences quite, quit 
down, saying when they were “alone at last” in 
the privacy of a taxi: 

“Arabel, I don’t see how I am going to the 
Philippines without you;"’—and she, with an 
inward sigh of relief: “‘ You aren't.” 

People from out of town always want to go to 
Fraunces’ Tavern. It was built in 1719 for the 
residence of a rich young Frenchman, “‘son-in- 
law to Colonel Stephanus Van Cortlandt.” In 
the middle of the century it became a public 
house with the head of Queen Charlotte on the 
signboard— proprietor, Black Sam of the West Indies. 
Hot meetings were held here during the Revolution. In its 
long banqueting hall Washington bade farewell to his 
officers. It is still lovely with a colonial loveliness—the 
corner on which it stands so open and quiet as to be almost 
like a village square. A buff-and-blue flag flies under the 
mansard roof. The door in the white portico is opened for 
you by a flunkey with a queue bound with black ribbon 
buckled shoes and a North-German accent, and withir 
the barrel-shaped vault of a colonial hall, the dining room 
paved with glazed brick, and the mahogany and white 
enamel paint that belong to this period. There is a 
museum upstairs for the tourist who has contracted the 
habit of doing places of historical interest a few old 
pieces of furniture, and a great many letters that make 


one reflect how periectly re kless our ancestors were with 





their capitals. The place should be full of shadows and 
whisperings, but it is not It far downtown and the 
atmosphere is all of modern busines Its habitués are 
chiefly business men there to eat--men with fat shining 
jowls or tight smiles, and in both ears the talk is all of 
“common carriers,” “the interstate-commerce ind 
“what the country will come to if our jud has to 





keep its ear to the ground 

Through the Wall-Street district there are a score of 
very superior clubs and restaurants where the mighty 
ones of finance eat their most high luncheons. A nice 


boy once told me a story of one on Maiden Lane which he 


edulously avoided, He was still of the age that calls food 
“ duff,”’ thinks being in busine “nothing to cheer about 
and receives every morning a letter that begir “2 30 


A.M. Just home from Mary Allister’s dance. Dear 
Chad: Yourlast picture is the loveliest 
one I’ve ever had of you, dear”; or 
“Just before Luncheon. Dear Heart 
lve been thinking of you out on the 
piazza and I came up here where | 
could be alone, etc.”” He had come to 
New York to be handy man to a trust 
company at a salary of sixty-five 


dollars a month, and to get some idea 


i 
yt 


father's phrase by living 
i] p on this income One day after he had 
bret handy lor several wee he 

o>, passed just at noon a “rest ra 
iY > toward which his heart had softened 
a ~. everal time It was in the basement 


bo Pent of one of the older buildings, set out 


ie with deal chairs and bare tables, looked 


= 

tl bout hi ize, clean as a scrubbed 

: turnip. Sign at the door, “Steak and 

Chops.” No bills-of-fare, but he knev 
hat he wanted. He always wanted 

almost any time when he wa iwake 

ay / “Small steak rare"’—dropping into a 
4 | chair in the one-hundred-and-sevent 

. pounds-in-lump fashion with whic! 





enty years treats chairs 
Ye ir. Coffee,sir? Wirtzburger 
W irtzburger.”’ 


rhe men with whom the room began 


von to fill up suggested painfully that 











Games of Checkers are Often Going On 


he had let himself in this time jolly well wrong They 
looked fearfully and menacingly affluent. He remembered 
that he had not written to his mother for two weeks. 

‘Younger generation does it different he heard a man 
behind him say “When I was the age of the young cub 
over there I was bringing my luncheon with me and eating 
it in the basement.” 

“Heavens, what day in the week is it?” thought Chad 

The steak thrust under his nose was like all the per- 
fumes from Araby wafted. He enjoyed it. But he tried 
as he ate to recall how much change he had put bacl 
in his pocket when he paid his subway fare that mort 
ing. The check when he turned it over was two dollars 


and seventy-five cent 


Little Autumn Flower by the Brook 


W* LIKE especially when we get back from the country 
in the fall to go to Chinatown for dinner. There 





something of tasting the extremes ol life, it a g”’ China 
town when all the world of cities freah A uu hang 
over the dragon-carved balconi« ind wander d n those 
shabby streets under the sophisticated scornful eye f the 
clusters of Chinamen in the doorwa ju seer © touch 
something infinitely remote f ! tive ‘ int 
r flavor <« civilizat hig ‘ f r 
Sele ed, 18 eve in the exe ! e } ‘ King 
dor witl ibtle “ ess t! Lene eped ir 
na it 80 red ! bitterne nd 5 
little jewel-like fru t K « ! i r bet 
‘ enence ahnyg lhe t t t one 8 a 
can never eat 
Look like babies’ feet Su Peter Cartier 

We once ] illed off i ()} itown a irag ent of exper 
ence of the kind that make he pattern of New York life so 
oluptuous The waiter upo whom we had ¢ ed our 
hands was at Impasse ‘ moon-laced yo y wre | 
yellow as old damask, smiling as a new coin. His adorable 
name alone seemed something one had to st to a as 
of pebbles and set o a teal mod table It w Little 
Autumn Flower by the Bro Little A ' Flowe 
proved to be afind. He beg tl 
petal Once j he t } ‘ 
fru and fi t ‘ ! nl | ed tol 0 
color it t ‘ I 

‘ ‘ le t ‘ r } | 
unt! yettatle t ere , 
1 ‘ ‘) ‘ ' s ‘ 
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‘ ew t ed ‘ 
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Autu Fr} r } t refuse 
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‘ 4 inte #| ' f} bey r deel 
rumblings in | throat gi then the t ke 
contortiol : gesture 1 despair race that 
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When the 


ISTER SHERIFF,” ordered the judge, 
“ bring Pressley J. Harper to the bar.” B 
Our circuit judge of those times, 


old Judge Priest, had two habits of speech 
one purposely ungrammatical and thickly 
larded with the vernacular of the country 
rossroads —that was for his private walks 
and conversations, and for his campaign- 
gs; but the other was of good and proper 

d dignified English, and it he reserved 
for official acts and utterances. Whether 
ipon the bench or off it, however, his voice 
had a high-pitched, fiddlestring note that 
carried far and clearly; and on this day, 
when he spoke, the sheriff roused up instantly 
from where he had been enjoying forty winks 
between the bewhittled arms of a tilted 
ehair and bestirred himself. 

He hurried out of a side door. A little, 
whispering, hunching stir went through the 
courtroom. Spectators reclining upon the 
benches, partly on their spines and partly 
yn their shoulderblades, straightened and 
bent forward. Inside the rail, which set 
apart the legal goats from the civic sheep, 
a score of eyes were fixed speculatively upon 
the judge’s face, rising pink and chubby, 
with the pink chubbiness of healthy old age, 
above the top of the tall, scarred desk where 
he sat; but his face gave no clew to his 
thoughts, and if the mind back of the benefi- 
cent, mild blue eyes was troubled the eyes 
themselves looked out unvexed through the 
steel-bowed spectacles that rode low on the 
old judge's nose. 

There was a minute’s wait. The clerk 
handed up to the judge a sheaf of papers in 
blue wrappers. The judge shuffled through 
them until he found the one he wanted. 
lt was the middle of the afternoon of a 
luscious spring day—the last day of the 
May term of court. In at the open win- 
dows came spicy, moist smells of things 
sprouting and growing, and down across 
the courthouse square the big star-shaped 
flowers of the dogwood trees showed white 
and misty, like a new Milky Way against a 
billowy green firmament. 

A minute only and then the sheriff reéntered. At his 
side came a man, This newcomer must have been close 
to seventy years —or sixty-five anyway. He was long and 
lean, and he bore his height with a sort of alert and supple 
erectness, stepping high with the seemingly awkward gait 
of the man trained at crossing furrows, yet bringing his 
feet down noiselessly like a house-cat treading on dead 
leaves. The way he moved made you think of a deer- 

talker. Strength, tremendous strength, was shown in the 
outward swing of the long arms and the huge, knotty 
hands, and there was temper in the hot, brown eyes and 
in the thick, stiff crop of reddish-gray hair rising like 
buckwheat stubble upon his scalp. He had high cheek- 
bones and‘a long, shaven face, and his skin was tanned to 
a leathery red, like a well-smoked ham. Except for the 
colors of his hair and eyes, he might have passed for half 
Indian. Indeed, there was a tale in the county that his 
great-grandmother was a Shawnee squaw. He was more 
than six feet tall —he must have been six feet two. 

With the sheriff alongside him he came to the bar—a 
sagged oaken railing ~-and stood there with his big hands 
cupped over it. He was néwly shaved and dressed in 
what was evidently his best. 

Pressley J. Harper at the bar,” sang out the clerk 
methodically. Everybody was listening. 

“Pressley J. Harper,” said the judge, “waiving the 
benefit of counsel and the right of trial by jury, you have 
this day pleaded guilty to an indictment charging you 
with felonious assault in that you did, on the twenty-first 
day of January last, shoot and wound with a firearm one 
Virgil Settle, a citizen of this county. Have you anything 
to say why the sentence of the law should not be pronounced 
upon you?” 

Only eying him steadfastly, the confessed offender shook 
his he ad. 

“It is the judgment of this court, then, that you be 
confined in the state penitentiary for the period of two 
years at hard labor.” 

A babbling murmur ran over the room —for his sins old 
Press Harper was catching it at last! The prisoner's big 
hands gripped the oaken rail until his knuckles and nails 
showed white, and it seemed that the tough wood fibers 
would be dented in; other than that he gave no sign, but 
took the blow braced and steady, like a game man facing 
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“Now Then, You Next" 


a firing squad. The sheriff inched toward him; but the 
judge raised the hand that held the blue-wrappered paper 
as a sign that he had more to say. 

“Pressley J. Harper,”’ said the judge, “probably this is 
not the time or the place for the court to say how deeply 
it regrets the necessity of inflicting this punishment upon 
you. This court has known you for many years—for a 
great many years. You might have been a worthy citizen. 
You have been of good repute for truthfulness and fair 
dealing among your neighbors; but you have been beset 
all your life with a temper that was your abiding curse, 
and when excited with liquor you have been a menace 
to the safety of your fellowman. Time and time again, 
within the recollection of this court, you have been 
involved in unseemly brawls largely of your own making. 
That you were generally inflamed with drink, and that 
you afterward seemed genuinely penitent and made what 
amends you could, does not serve to excuse you in the eyes 
of the law. That you have never taken a human life 
outright is a happy accident of chance. 

“Through the leniency of those appointed to administer 
the law you have until now escaped the proper and fitting 
consequences of your behavior; but, by this last wanton 
attack upon an inoffensive citizen, you have forfeited all 
claim upon the consideration of the designated authorities.” 

He paused for a little, fumbling at the bow of his 
spectacles. 

“In the natural course of human events you have prob- 
ably but a few more years to live. It is to be regretted by 
all right-thinking men that you cannot go to your grave 
free from the stigma of a prison. And it is a blessing that 
you have no one closely related to you by ties of blood or 
marriage to share in your disgrace.”” The old judge’s high 
voice grew husked and roughened here, he himself being 
both widowed and childless. ‘The judgment of the court 
stands—two years at hard labor.” 

He made a sign that he was done. The sheriff edged up 
again and touched the sentenced man uponthe arm. With- 
out turning his head, Harper shook off the hand of author- 
ity with so violent a shrug that the sheriff flinched back 
startled. Then for the first time the prisoner spoke. 

“Judge, Your Honor,” he said quietly, “jest a minute 
ago you asked me if I had anything to say and I told you 
that I had not. I’ve changed my mind; I want to ask you 
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something—I want to ask you a mighty 
big favor. No, I ain’t askin’ you to let me 
off —it ain’t that,”’ he went on more quickly, 
reading the look on the judge’s face. “I 
didn’t expect to come clear in this here 
case. I pleaded guilty because I was guilty 
and didn’t have no defense. My bein’ sorry 
for shootin’ Virge Settle the way I did don’t 
excuse me, as I know; but, Judge Priest, 
I'll say jest this to you—I don’t want to be 
dragged off to that there penitentiary like 
a savage dumb beast. I don’t want to be 
took there by no sheriff. And what I want 
to ask you is this: Can’t I go there a free 
man, with free limbs? I promise you to go 
and to serve my time faithful—but I want 
to go by myself and give myself up like a 
man.” 

Instantly visualized before the eyes of all 
who sat there was the picture which they 
knew must be in the prisoner’s mind—the 
same picture which all or nearly all of them 
had seen more than once, since it came to 
pass, spring and fall, after each term of 
court —a little procession filing through the 
street to the depot; at its head, puffed out 
with responsibility, the sheriff and one of his 
deputies—at its tail more deputies, and in 
between them the string of newly convicted 
felons, handcuffed in twos, with a long trace- 
chain looping back from one pair to the 
next pair, and so on, binding all fast together 
in aclanking double file—the whites in front 
and the negroes back of them, maintaining 
even in that shameful formation the division 
of race; the whites mainly marching with 
downcast heads and hurrying feet, clutch- 
ing pitiably small bundles with their free 
hands—the negroes singing doggerel in 
chorus and defiantly jingling the links of their 
tether; some, the friendless ones, hatless and 
half naked and barefooted after months of 
lying in jail—and all with the smell of the 
frowsy cells upon them. And, seeing this 
familiar picture spring up before them, it 
seemed all of a sudden a wrong thing and a 
very shameful thing that Press Harper, an 
old man and a member of a decent family, 
should march thus, with his wrists chained and the offscour- 
ings and scum of the county jail for company. Then, too, 
all there knew him for a man of his word. If old Press 
Harper said he would go to the penitentiary and surrender 
himself they knew he would go and do it if he had to 
crawl there on his knees. And so now, having made his 
plea, he waited silently for the answer to it. 

The old judge had half swung himself about in his chair 
and with his hand at his beard was looking out of the 
window. 

““Mister Sheriff,” he said, without turning his head, 
“you may consider yourself relieved of the custody of the 
defendant at the bar. Mister Clerk, you may make out 
the commitment papers.” The clerk busied himself with 
certain ruled forms, filling in dotted lines with writing. 
The judge went on: “Despite the irregularity of the pro- 
ceeding, this court is disposed to grant the request which 
the defendant has just made. Grievous though his short- 
comings in other directions may have been, this court has 
never known the defendant to break his word. Does the 
defendant desire any time in which to arrange his personal 
affairs? If so how much time?” 

“T would like to have until the day after tomorrow,” 
said Harper. “If I kin, I want to find a tenant for my 
farm.” 

“Has the commonwealth’s attorney any objection to the 
granting of this delay?” inquired the judge, still with his 
head turned away. 

“None, Your Honor,” said the prosecutor, half rising. 
And now the judge was facing the prisoner, looking him 
full in the eye. 

“You will go free on your own recognizance, without 
bond, until the day after tomorrow,” he bade him. “ You 
will then report yourself to the warden of the state peni- 
tentiary at Frankfort. The clerk of this court will hand 
you certain documents which you will surrender to the 
warden at the same time that you surrender yourself.” 

The tall old man at the rail bowed his head to show he 
understood, but he gave no thanks for the favor vouchsafed 
him, nor did the other old man on the bench seem to expect 
any thanks. The clerk’s pen, racing across the ruled 
sheets, squeaked audibly. 

“This consideration is granted, though, upon one 
request,”’ said the judge, as though a new thought had 
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just come to him. “And that is, that between this time 
and the time you begin serving your sentence you do not 
allow a drop of liquor to cross your lips. You promise 
that?” 

“I promise that,”’ said Harper slowly and soberly, like 
a man taking a solemn oath. 

No more was said. The clerk filled out the blanks—twe 
of them—and Judge Priest signed them. The clerk took 
them back from him, folded them inside a long envelope, 
backed the envelope with certain writings and handed it 
over the bar rail to Harper. There wasn’t a sound as he 
stowed it carefully into an inner pocket of his ill-fitting 
black coat; nor, except for the curiously light tread of his 
own steps, was there a sound as he, without a look side- 
wise, passed down the courtroom and out at the doorway. 

** Mister Clerk,” bade the judge, “adjourn the May term 
of this court.” 

As the crowd filed noisily out, old Doctor Lake, who had 
been a spectator of all that happened, lingered behind and, 
with a nod and a gesture to the clerk, went round behind 
the jury-box and entered the door of the judge’s private 
chamber without knocking. The lone occupant of the 
room stood by a low, open window, looking out over the 
green square. He was stuffing the fire-blackened bow! of 
his cornecob pipe with its customary fuel; but his eyes 
were not on the task, or his fingers trembled —or something; 
for, though the pipe was already packed to overflowing, he 
still tamped more tobacco in, wasting the shreddy brown 
weed upon the floor. 

“Come in, Lew, and take a chair and set down,” he 
Doctor Lake, however, instead of taking a chair and 
sitting down, crossed to the window and stood beside him, 
putting one hand on the judge’s arm. 

“That was pretty hard on old Press, Billy,’’ said Doctor 
Lake. 

Judge Priest was deeply sensitive of all outside criticism 
pertaining to his official conduct; his life off the bench 
was another matter. He stiffened under the touch. 
Lake,” he said—sharply for him—‘“I don’t 
permit even my best friends to discuss my judicial acts.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that, Billy,’”” Doctor Lake made haste 
to explain. “‘I wasn't thinking so much of what happened 
just now in the court yonder. I reckon old Press deserved 
it--he’s been running hog-wild round this town and this 
county too long already. Let 
him get that temper of his 


said. 


“Lewis 
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“ Ah-hah!”’ the second 
day’s fight at Chickamauga, when we lost so many out of 
the regiment, and Press came back out of the last charge 
draggin’ little Gil Nichols by the arms, and both of them 
purty nigh shot to pieces? Yes, suh; Press always was a 
fighter when there was any fightin’ to do 
was specially good in those days. The trouble with Press 
was he didn’t quit when the rest of usdid. Maybe 
it sort of got into his blood. 


went on the old judge “and 


and the fightin’ 


fightin’ 
It does do that sometimes.” 
“Yes,” said Doctor Lake, “‘I suppose you're right; but 
old Press is in a fair way to be cured now A man with 
his temper ought never to touch whisky anyhow.” 
“You're right,” agreed the 


judge “It’s a dangerous 


thing, licker is—and a curse to some people. I'd like to 
have a dram right this minute. Lew, I wish mightily you'd 
come on and go home with me tonight and take supper. 


' 


I'll send my nigger boy Jeff up to your house to tell your 
. . e . 


folks you won't be there until late, and you walk on out 
to my place with me I feel sort of played out and lone- 
some—I do so Come on now. We'll have a young 


chicken and a bait of hot waffles 
} best 


I reckin that old nigger 
the created 


a spell together and talk 





cook of mine does make the 
world. After supper we ll set 


wathies in 





over them old times when we were in the army—and 
maybe we can kind of forgit some of the ve 
come up later.” 

The noon accommodation would carry the delegation 


from Gideon K. Irons Camp over the branch line to the 
Junction, where it would connect with a spec 
through for the reunion cit) 
Camp the railroad 


ial headed 
For the private use of the 


provided a car which the 


company 


ladies of the town decorated on the night before with 
strips of red and white bunting draped down the sides, and 
little battle-flags nailed up over the two doors. The ru 

of the wind would soon whip away the little crossed flags 


from their tack fastenings anc 
up into the semblance of peppermint sticks; 
hitched to the tail e1 
rounded by admiring groups of barelegged small boys, made 


roll the bunting streamers 
but the car, 


d of the accommodation and sur- 


a brave enough show when its intended passengers came 

marching down a good half-hour ahead of leaving-time. 
Considering the 

infirmities of age had 


which death and the 
the ranks all these 


wide swath 


been 


cutting in 




















roused and a few drinks in him, 
and he is a regular mad dog. 
Nobody can deny that. Of 
course I hate it—and I know 
you do too to see one of the 
old company 
who marched out of here with 
us in 61 


one of the boy s 


roing to the pen. 
gong I 


rhat’s only natural; but I’m 
not finding fault with your 
sending him there. What I 


was thinking of is that you're 
sending him over the road day 
after tomorrow.” 

“What of that?” 
judge. 

“Why, day after tomorrow 
is the day we're starting for 
the annual reunion,” said 
Doctor Lake; “and, Billy, if 
Press goes on the noon train 
which he probably will—he’ll 
be traveling right along with 
the rest of us—for a part of 
the way. Only he'll get off 
at the Junction, and we—well, 
we'll be going on through, the 
rest of us will, to the reunion. 
That’s what I meant.” 
“That’s so!” said the judge 
regretfully —“‘that’s so! I did 
forget all about the reunion 
startin’ then—I plum’ for*ot 
it. I reckon it will be sort of 
awkward for all of us—and 
for Press in particular.” He 
paused, holding the unlighted 
and overflowing pipe in his 
hands absently, and then went 


asked the 


on: 

“Lewis, when a man holds 
an office such as mine is h 
has to do a lot of things he 
hates mightily todo. Now you 
take old Press Harper’s case. 
I reckin there never was a 
braver soldier anywhere than 
Do you remember 
Brice’s Crossroads?” 

“Yes,” said the old doctor, 
his eyes suddenly afire. ‘“ Yes, 


Press was. 














Billy —and Corinth too.” 


“I Want to Go by Myself and Give Myseif Up Like a Man 
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like molten gold down the front. Originally young Mrs. 
McLaurin had intended to reserve her military suit for a 
crowning sartorial stroke on the day of the big parade; 
but at the last moment pride of possession triumphed over 
the whisperings of discretion, and so here she was now, 
trig and triumphant —though, if it must be confessed, a 
trifle closely laced in. Yet she found an immediate reward 

the florid compliments of the old men. She radiated her 

tisfaction visibly as Doctor Lake and Captain Woodward 
whered her and her two charges aboard the car with a 
eremonious, Lvanhoeish deference, which has come down 
vith them from their day to this, like the scent of old 
lavender lingering in ancient cedar chests. 

A further martial touch was given by the gray coats of 
the old men, by the big Camp badges and bronze crosses 
proudly displayed by all; and finally by Sergeant Jimmy 
Bagby who, true to a habit of forty years’ standing, was 

earing the rent and faded jacket that he brought home 
from the war and carrying on his shoulder the ancient 
ted musket that had served him from Sumter to the 
fall of Richmond 
The last of the party was on the decorated coach, the 
last ordinary traveler had boarded the single day-coach 
and the conductor wa ignaling for the tart, when an 
erect old man, who during all the flurry of departure had 
been standing silent and alone behind the protecting 
hadow of the far side of the station, came swiftly aCTOSS 
the platform, stepping with a high, noiseless, deerstalker’s 
tread, and, just as the engine bleated its farewell and the 
wheels began to turn, swung himseif on the forward car. 
At sight of two little crossed flags fluttering almost above 
his head he lifted his slouch hat in a sort of shamed salute; 
but he kept his face turned resolutely away from those 
other old men to the rear of him. He cramped his great 
length down into a vacant seat in the day-coach, and there 
he sat, gazing straight ahead at nothing as the train drew 
out of the station, bearing him to his two years at hard 
labor and these one-time comrades of his to their jubilating 
at the annual reunion. 

As for the train, it went winding its leisurely and devious 
way down the branch line toward the Junction, stopping 
now and then at small country stations. The air that 
poured in through the open windows was sweet and heavy 
with Maytime odors of blossoming and blooming. In 
the tobacco patches the adolescent plants stood up, fresh 
and velvet-green. Mating redbirds were darting through 
every trackside tangle of underbrush and weaving threads 
of living flame back and forth over every sluggish, yellow 
creek; and sparrowhawks teetered above the clearings, 
hunting early grasshoppers. Once in a while there was 
a small cotton-patch. 

It was warm almost as warm as a summer day. The 
two girls fanned themselves with their handkerchiefs and 
constantly brushed cinders off their starched blouses. 
Mrs. McLaurin, buttoned in to her rounded throat, sat 
bolt-upright, the better to keep wrinkles from marring the 
flawless fit of her regimentals. She suffered like a Christian 
martyr of old, smiling with a sweet content —as those same 
Christian martyrs are said to have suffered and smiled. 
Judge Priest, sitting one seat to the rear of her, with Major 
Covington alongside him, napped lightly with his head 
ayvainst the hot red plush of the seatback. Sergeant Jimmy 

tagby found the time fitting and the audience receptive 
to a recital of his celebrated and more than familiar 
tory of what on a certain history-making occa- 
sion he heard General Breckinridge say to General 
juckuer, and what General Buckher said to 
General Breckinridge in reply. 

In an hour or so they began to draw out of the 
lowlands fructifying in the sunlight, and in among 
the craggy foothills. Here the knobs stood up 
like the knuckle-bones of a great rough hand laid 
across the peaceful countryside. ‘* Deadenings”’ 
tiushed by, with the girdled, bleached treetrunks 
rising, deformed and gaunt, above the young corn. 
The purplish pink of the redbud trees was thick in 
clumps on the hillsides. The train entered a cut 
with a steep fill running down on one side and a 

eamed cliff standing up close on the 
ther. Small saplings grew out of the 
crannies in the rocks and swung their 
boughs downward so that the leaves 
ilmost brushed the dusty tops of the 
coaches sliding by beneath them. 
uddenly, midway of this cut, there 
came a grinding and sliding of the 
heel the cars began creaking in all 
their joints as though they would rack 
ypart; and, with a jerk which wakened 
Judge Priest and shook the others in their 
eats, the train halted. From up ahead 
omewhere, heard dimly through the 
aping of the freed steam, came a con- 
fusion of shouted cries. Could they be 
nearing the Junction so soon? Mrs. 
McLaurin felt in a new handbag of 
gray broadcloth with a gold clasp, to 
match her uniform--for a powder-rag. ‘ 
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Then she shrank cowering back in her place, for leaping 
briskly up the car steps there appeared, framed in the open 
doorway just beyond her, an armed man-—a short, broad 
man in a flannel shirt and ragged overalls, with a dircy 
white handkerchief bound closely over the bridge of his 
nose and shielding the lower part of his face. A long- 
barreled pistol was in his right hand and a pair of darting, 
evilly disposed eyes looked into her startled ones from under 
the brim of a broken hat. 

“Hands up, everybody!” he called out, and swung his 
gun right and left from his hip, so that its muzzle seemed 
to point all ways at once. ‘Hands up, everybody—and 
keep ’em up!” 

Behind this man, back to back with him, was the figure 
of another man, somewhat taller but as like him in garbing 
as a blood-brother, holding similar armed dominion over 
the astounded occupants of the day-coach. This much, 
and this much only, in a flash of time was seen by Uncle 
Zach Matthews and Judge Priest’s Jeff as, animated by a 
joint instantaneous impulse, they slid off their seat at the 
other end of the car and lay embraced on the floor, occupy- 
ing a space you would not have believed could have con- 
tained one darky—let alone two. And it was seen more 
fully and at greater length by the gray veterans as their 
arms with one accord rose stiffly above the level of their 
heads; and also it was seen by the young matron, the 
sponsor and the maid of honor as they huddled together, 
clinging to one another desperately for the poor comfort of 
close contact. Little Rita Covington, white and still, 
looked up with blazing gray eyes into the face of the short 
man with the pistol. She had the palms of both her hands 
pressed tightly against her ears. Rita was brave enough 
but she hated the sound of firearms. Where she half knelt, 
she was almost under the elbow of the intruder. 

The whole thing was incredible—it was impossible! 
Train robberies had passed out of fashion years and years 
before. Here was this drowsing, quiet country lying just 
outside the windows, and the populous Junction only a 
handful of miles away; but, incredible or not, there stood 
the armed trampish menace in the doorway shoulder to 
shoulder with an accomplice. And from outside and beyond 
there came added evidence to the unbelievable truth of it 
in the shape of hoarse, unintelligible commands rising 
above a mingling of pointless outcries and screams. 
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“Is this a joke, sir, or what?” demanded Major Coving- 
ton, choking with an anger born of his own helplessness 
and the undignifiedness of his attitude. 

“Old gent, if you think it’s a joke jest let me ketch you 
lowerin’ them arms of yourn,” answered back the yeggman. 
His words sounded husky, coming muffled through the 
handkerchief; but there was cold, grim threat in them, 
and for just a breathless instant the pistol-barrel stopped 
waving and centered dead upon the major’s breast. 

“Set right still, major,”’ counseled Judge Priest at his 
side, not taking his eyes off the muffled face. “‘He’s got 
the drep on us.” 

“But to surrender without a blow—and we all old 
soldiers too!”’ lamented Major Covington, yet making no 
move to lower his arms. 

“IT know— but set still,” warned Judge Priest, his puck- 
ered glance taking toll sideways of his fellow travelers— all 
of them with chagrin, amazement and indignation writ 
large upon their faces, and all with arms up and paims 
opened outward like a calisthenic class of elderly gray- 
beards frozen stiff and solid in the midst of some lung- 
expanding exercise. Any other time the picture would 
have been funny; but now it wasn’t. And the hold-up 
man was issuing his further orders, 

“This ain’t no joke and it ain’t no time for foolin’. 1 
gotter work fast and you all gotter keep still, or somebody'll 
git crippled up bad!” 

With his free hand he pulled off his broken derby, expos- 
ing matted red hair with a dirty bald spot in the front. He 
held the hat in front of him, crown down. 

“I’m going to pass through this car,” he announced, 
“and I want everybody to contribute freely. You gents 
will lower one hand at a time and git your pokes and 
kettles—watches and wallets—out of your clothes. And 
remember, no monkey business—no goin’ back to your 
hip pockets—unless you wanter git bored with this!” he 
warned; and followed up the warning with a nasty word 
which took an added nastiness coming through his filthy 
rag mask. 

The fellow’s glance flashed to the right, taking in the 
quivering figures of the two girls and the young woman. 
“‘Loidies will contribute too,” he added. 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. McLaurin miserably; and mechan- 
ically her right hand went across to protect the slender 
diamond bracelet on her left wrist; while tall Miss Lyon, 
crumpled and trembling, pressed herself still farther against 
the side of the car, and Rita Covington involuntarily 
clutched the front of her blouse, her fingers closing over 
the little chamois-skin bag that hung hidden there, sus- 
pended by a ribbon about her throat. Rita was an only 
daughter and a pampered one; her father was the wealth- 
iest man in town and she owned handsomer jewels than 
an eighteen-year-old girl commonly possesses. The thief 
caught the meaning of those gestures and his red-rimmed 
eyes were greedy. 

“You dog, you!” snorted old Doctor Lake; and he, like 
the major, sputtered in the impotence of his rage. ‘\ou’re 
not going to rob these ladies too?” 

“I’m a-goin’ to rob these loidies too,’ mimicked the 
thief. ‘And you, old man, you'd better cut out the rough 
talk.” Without turning his head, and with his pistol 
making shifting fast plays to hold the car in subjection, he 
called back: “Slim, there’s richer pickin’ here than we 
expected. If you can leave them rubes come help me 
clean up.” 

“Just a second,” was the answer from behind him, “till 
I git this bunch hypnotized good.” 

“Now then,” called the red-haired man, swearing vilely 
to emphasize his meaning, “‘as I said before, cough up! 
Loidies first—you!’’ And he motioned with his pistol 
toward Mrs. McLaurin and poked his hat out at her. 
Her trembling fingers fumbled at the clasp of her 
bracelet a moment and the siim band fell flashing 
into the hat. 

“You are no gentleman—so there!” quavered the 
unhappy lady as a small, gemmed watch with a clasp, and 
a silver purse, followed the bracelet. Bessie Lyon shrank 
farther and farther away from him, with sobbing intakes of 
her breath. She was stricken mute and helpless with fear. 

“Now then,” the red-haired man was addressing Rita, 
“you next. Them purties you've got hid there inside your 
shirt—I’ll trouble you for them! Quick now!" he snarled, 
seeing that she hesitated. “Git "em out!” 

“T e-ean’t,” she faltered, and her cheeks reddened 
through their dead pallor; ‘“‘my waist — buttons— behind. 
I can’t and I won't!” 

The thief shifted his derby hat from his left hand to his 
right, holding it fast with his little finger hooked under the 
brim, while the other fingers kept the revolver ready. 

“T'll help you,” he said; and as the girl tried to dodge 
away from him he shoved a stubby finger under the collar 
of her blouse and with a hard jerk ripped the lace away, 
leaving her white neck half bare. At her cry and the sound 
of the tearing lace her father forgot the threat of the 
gunbarrel— forgot everything. 

“You vile hound!” he panted. “Keep your filthy hand 
off of my daughter!” And up he came out of his place. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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“On Est Mieux Ici Quen Face” 


N THE Quai de Passy, in Paris, stands 
an unattractive little café with a witty 
window. A faded announcement in the 

language of the land informs the observant that 
“One is Better Off in Here Than Opposite.” And r 
when one glances opposite the alternative is the 
river. 

Let us eavesdrop at this humble café. Let us 
hearken to the discourse held among three custom- 
ers. Let But first let us accompany two of 
them on the way there. 

At nine o'clock on a summer’s evening, in his 
lodging off the Avenue du Maine, Xavier Mariquot 
bade farewell to the world. On the table, explain- 
ing the motives for his suicide, lay an epistle that 
he had been revising for some hours. It was directed 
to a friend, but as Mariquot was a literary aspirant 
it was intended primarily for the press. ,.Now that 
it was finished and sealed, the cheerfulness induced 
by its composition deserted him; he reflected wist- 
fully that he himself would never see his pathetic 
letter in print and regretted that it could not 
appear before he died. He wondered whether the 
public would do justice to his metaphors. Also he 
wondered whether the news would be headed Suicide 
of a Novelist or Lovers Drown Together. He hoped 
for the former. 

The artistry of Mariquot had moved him to make 
such a host of alterations in the letter before the fair 
copy was finally accomplished that the floor was 
strewn with the rough drafts. He collected these, 
and having burned them carefully—all of us would 
wish our letter written on the brink of suicide to be 
regarded as spontaneous—took his hat from the 
accustomed peg. 

“For the last time!"’ said the young man thought- 
fully. He cast a backward glance at the room and 
slammed the door. 

A full moon shone over Montparnasse and iife did 
not look repeilent to him. He couldn’t avoid remem- 
bering that this double tragedy had been the sug- 
gestion of the lady whom he was walking very slowly 
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to meet, and that when he dramatically agreed to it 

he had, so to speak, been ‘‘rushed.” Originally it 

had been her Southern temperament plus her Southern 
beauty that enslaved him, but at that time he had not fore- 
seen his father wrenching him from literature and Paris 
and convulsing two kindred souls. In view of his inexora- 
ble parent, perhaps a gramme or two less temperament in 
the lady might have made for good. To be sure, a career 
of commerce in Rennes would have been disgusting, but 
the river would be very deep. And he was touchingly 
young to die! 

Well, all Paris would say as much when they read his 
letter in the newspapers. The reflection encouraged him, 
“So young! Poor boy!" Boulevardiers would shake 
their heads compassionately over their apéritifs; lovely 
women would utter hisname insalons: “‘ Xavier Mariquot, 
evidently a genius, gone to his grave!”” Yes, he was going 
to create a sensation at last. Still, he wouldn’t be here 
to enjoy it. 

“There’s always something !"’ sighed Mariquot, glowering 
at the heavens. 

She was waiting for him by the Bullier-Nouveau. She 
wore a simple frock of black, and though she usually 
affected hats with a sweeping brim she had donned a 
toque for this occasion. She was on the stage—when she 
got engagements—and realized the kind of garments 
becoming to a heroine on the road to drown. In the glitter 
of the entrance, to which happier couples were hastening 
with their pumps wrapped in copies of La Patrie, her oval 
face was very pale; there was perhaps a tinge of indecision 
in her somber eyes. She slipped her arm through his 
without speaking, and he said politely: “‘I hope I am not 
late?” 

His affinity shook her head and they turned slowly to 
the Boulevard St. Michel. 

“Enfin the night has come, Xavier!" she said in 
contralto tones. 

“It has come!” echoed the young man in the bass. 
“‘We have danced our last measure in there, you and I.” 
And with a transition to the minor he continued: ‘Do 
you recall our first polka, Delphine, the evening that we 
first met? It was a wet Saturday ——” 

“A Thursday,” she murmured; 
Thursday before the Réveillon.” 

“T think it was a Saturday,” he dissented, “‘ because 
I remember vividly that I had gone to be shaved late in the 
afternoon, with the idea of making it do for the morrow as 
well and saving a copper or two. I remember, also, how 
dull I had found the ball, and that I had intended to say 
sarcastically in leaving: ‘Le Bullier-Nouveau you call it? 


“a gala night—the 








“What a Misfortune That the Moon is Shining t"’ 


You should call it Le Bullier-Mort!’ And then my path 
crossed yours, and epigrams were forgotten and coppers 
were as naught!” 

**How it comes back to me!” she said pensively. “I 
was talking to Gustave Tricotrin when I noticed you 
staring at me. You were standing by the punching 
machine. Is it not strange how a woman's instinct 
prognosticates? Mysteriously I knew that Fate did not 
mean us to be strangers long.” 


“To me it seemed that Fate would fort ime ever to 
address you. How haughty you looked —h« disda i? 
I 1¢ times I meandered round the baleo to beg you tor 
a dance, before I found the pluck to say a syllabk 


“T began to think you must be a foreigner who knew 


no French. And then the bouguetiére can 











; th her 
basket—do you remember? 1 you stuttere Do 
you like violets, mademoiselle?’ And next it was chert 
brandy, and next it was the polka, and next it was our 
love. Oh, X queticre had not come by wit! 
her basket we might not now be on our way to die! 

“Do you regret?”’ demanded Mariquot, kindling wit} 


hope. 
“For myself, no!” 
yield to me if we were parted? But to you? I have 


she affirmed. 








wondered in harassed moments whether the ght 
not bring happiness to you.” Her clasp on his arm tight- 
ened eagerly. ‘I would not be selfish, sweet ideal. It 
all your bright young future I am aiding you to sacrifice 
all the glorious promise of your floweri: uth. If time 
could teach you to forget me in my wretchedne to! | 
joy without me, I would steel myself even now to bear the 
martyrdom of life alone.” 

“The way you put It amounts (oO asking me whether 


I have been deceiving myself all along?"’ objected Mari 


quot. “Am 1 a ridiculous boy, to mistake a passing { , 
for the great passion of a lifetime? Have my vows bee 
bosh, is my chef-d’eurre pickles—my realistic study of n 





devotion for you, throb by throb, from that first Saturday 
or Thursday, whichever it was? No, Delphine, I cannot 


acquiesce to that! Yet,’’ he went on persuasively, “there 


is this to be said: You, too, have the promise of howering 
youth—to you time might grant compensations which 


would be denied tome. To me it could afford nothing save 


a comfortable salary from a permanent source — by degree 
a solid income, a cozy appartement in a pleasant quarter, a 
sound Bordeaux with my dinner. What are such thing 


worth? Are you aiding me to sacrifice anythi: 
you might be severely censured, for which you might 


g for whict 


reproach yourself bitterly if age had endowed 
you with more wisdom and self-control? But 
ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES M. PRESTON to you! Who shall say to what -effulge 
; heights your beauty and your histrio powers 
ay might not elevate you? I can see you crowned with 
laurels if you are but patient to endure a while. I 
see you reigning at the Frat cais! I see you gliding 
through the Are de Triomphe in your car! I see 
these sights with thrilling clearness. My adoration 


must not blind me to my duty. If you could be 
strong to wait for laurels without me I would even 
t the Philistine 
plenty that my father offers in Rennes 


The hand upon his coat sleeve trembled some 


now be man enough to submit to 


what; there was a brief pause. Then she returned 
a shade sullenly: “In pla n French, you suggest that 
I have been making a mountain out of a molehill 


} 


you ask me whether my resolve to drown myself 
was anything more serious than a fit of hysterics! 


I am no more a sentimental idiot than you are!” 
Their progress for some distance vas made 
silently, if one omits to count Mariquot’s groan. 


Each contemplated the climax with creased dis 
affection, but each felt the loophol indicated by the 
other to be undignified. 

With relief they noted that the quays were not 
deserted at this early hour, and they wandered 
aimlessly along the Boulevard du Palais. On the 
Pont au Change the girl suddenly halted 
upti ved, then bowed. 

“Not here!” panted Mariquot—“‘what are you 
thinking about? Look at the people! 

‘I am only fancying,” she told hin “How the 
Seine calls to me—how it calls, Xavier! Look down, 
beloved; below the quiver there is peace 

“Peace!” concurred Mariquot, clenching his teeth 
to stop their chattering. 


her face 








“One plunge together and ther oblivi 


{ o 
‘You will suffer first, my own,” he muttered. 
“You will flounder frightfully.” 
“You also,” she darted; “‘your tortures will be 





atrocious. Yes, it will be excruciating for both of us 
Yet, speaking for myself, better death together than 
life apart! You feel that, too, Xavier?” 

“Do I feel it?” stammered Mariquot Do I feel it?’ 





b impressive termination presenting itself 
repe d: “Dol feelit? If I bewail anything « 

ir loss of the triumphant future that you 1 
t is just thi he added: “Paris may never understand 
how violently I reciprocated your devotiot people may 
not grasp the true inwardness of my tragedy The fact 


that, in the few last words that I have scribbled to a 











comrade, | touched upon the detail that the publishers 
have rejected all my work If by a fatal mischance the 
er should be protaned |} print may ke hallow 
u Kers to regard me as a dé ring nove tr er than 
n anguishe over. I know how prouc i ar i it 
Ss poignant to me to re flect that, after you } e cast away 
ur exquisite young lie solel because | an n all to 
the world may fail to realize that you were all in all te 
t | ritne } recognizing that muititucde iy Say you 
bestowed a more singie-hearted passion thar ul aroused,” 
\ n he regarded her expectant! I dor even dis- 
g I self that ri t e the rignt ts esent my 
al g » 7 iiterar ambit Ss WwW \ er 
ed 1 i reatt No, I do not de t Your 
gnatio 1 be stihed ou are ¢ tie perhaps 
de re that | ‘ ighted you, to } nce me 
worthy of the sple 1d acTince you are up t to make 
r me! 
Delphine frowned dark her displeasurs 
and some seconds passed Vhich encourage « heid him 
breathless 
“My king,” she said at last tart “the grandeur of 
yur soul Compe me ) ! i I ir r part 
i 0, have led a ust I me 
lering | e | referred to the 1 er i g 
oO rlooke y ‘ actre I 4 ) 
le cret ne i ‘ ye ) t i 
ppear t é as due t essional a 
1 her int jolatr I ye es 4 respect 
! re pre to me r i I t ie@T ¥ 
eart when I reflect t ifte e ce gone 
people may ¢ le that you were e ol ring 
ove psort gx as us ‘ Int t I ar ype to 
reproache l tur I ar lelensele ociall 
me be worthy of your death! 
M juot id listened to U re f rofound 
ruj ne i ‘ ne en ‘ eti ! 
gry ring Look here | hg ‘ " that 
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mistaken!’’ he exclaimed. I am every bit as keen on 
dying as I was when I consented to it.” 

“If you imagine that I am going to sing small first 
you had better think again!” retorted the girl scornfully. 

It would take more than a drop into the Seine to make 
me look a fool. If you don’t want to climb down why do 
you keep talking about itso much? I'm ready.” 

* Well, suppose we get a move on us then?” he said with 
a scowl 

They lagged from the bridge glumly, arm in arm no 
longer and their eyes averted from each other. Viewing 
the lights of the Thé&tre Sarah Bernhardt, Mariquot 
was reminded of a performance that he had wit- 


at a draught, and when in moments he raised his head to 
seek inspiration of the ceiling the melancholy countenance 
that he displayed was so engaging that she would have 
welcomed a continuous view. 

Meanwhile Mariquot had been prompted to contemplate 
the last franc that he was ever to finger, and as he did so 
disquietude assailed him. The franc was bad! 

“* Have you by chance any cash in your purse, Delphine?” 

“T have not even a purse,” Delphine replied. ‘‘I left 
it carefully in my lodging, directed to my family! Why 
should I drown with purses in my pocket?” 
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“‘I made the same reflection myself. Well, the only coin 
that I did bring is a bad one—and we have drunk the best 
part of our bocks. I foresee trouble.” 

Unwittingly he had drawn the waiter’s eye to them, 
and when their impecuniosity was manifest the trouble 
became acute. At this juncture the youth, who was observ- 
ing the discussion, rose and approached them. Extending 
a five-frane piece, he said: ‘“‘Permit me, I pray you, 
monsieur, to come to the rescue.” 

“Oh, monsieur!”’ ejaculated Mariquot,embarrassed. “It 
is princely —it is unparalleled! But at the same time ——” 

**You need feel no hesitation!” insisted the stranger. 





nessed there, with an order, in blither days, and he 
reflected that suicides, in relation to oneself, were 
leas gorgeously gratifying than in the masterpieces 
of the dramatists. Delphine’s gaze dwelt upon the 
lamps of the ChAtelet, and memory reanimated an 
engagement — agreeable if undistinguished —that she 
had once fulfilled on its stage as a fairy. Now she 
could not aspire to become even a fairy again! 

The Quai de la Mégisserie was also populous. 

“ Peste! People again!” cried Mariquot. ‘‘We 
should certainly be rescued! What a misfortune 
that the moon is shining!” 

“I fear,” she responded feverishly, ‘‘we shall be 
obliged to wait a long time. See, couples every- 
where! It would have been less wearisome if you 
had made an appointment later.” 

“T had no private intimation that all the idiots 
of this quarter were to select the quays to spoon on 
he growled. “‘We should find it 
lonelier much farther on. Would it fatigue you to 
walk?” 

“Probably,” she said. “But we shall have a long 
rest!” 

Their promenade offered few distractions. By the 
time they had trudged as far as the Quai de Passy 
the lovers paused simultaneously. The coincidence 
occurred in the glimmer of a café window, and 
Mariquot remarked with a dry mouth: “Do you 
know, I am inclined to think that we might enter 
this place. Previdentiaily I have a france on me. 
We can make our consommations last till all is quiet 
enough for us to do the deed.’ 

“You may be right,” Delphine acknowledged. 
“Our last glass together, so be it!” 

The little café boasted no more than one other cus- 
tomer, a youth who sat writing ardently, his intel- 
leetual brow supported by arestlesshand. Theblond 


this evening,” 








“To me the coin is valueless, for I am at t' c point 
of leaving France.” 

“There are always money-changers,”’ mentioned 
Mariquot. 

“In the land for which I am bound,” returned the 
other with a dreamy smile, ‘‘ there is neither money- 
changer nor money.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” gasped Mariquot, jumping. 
**What, you too?” 

In the breathless instant succeeding this double 
revelation, which held three customers speilbound, 
the waiter picked up the five-franc piece. 

***Too,’ you said!’’ murmured the youth, finding 
his voice at last. ‘‘So you and I are fellow travelers, 
monsieur? And—and madame?” 

“Madame is leaving with me.” 

“You are blessed.’ His protracted glance at 
Delphine proclaimed it no empty compliment. “I 
go loveless and alone.” With a deep sigh he con- 
tinued: “‘ My few last words have just been scribbled, 
and I have nothing to do until I drown myself at 
twelve o'clock. May I beg you to join me in a 
bottle with the change? Waiter, the wine list!” 

The pathos of his situation stirred Delphine deeply 
and she broke in now: “But, monsieur, cannot we 
induce you to revoke your rash resolve? Do not 
think me presumptuous, but might not our counsel 
serve you in this crisis? So young!” she whispered 
to Mariquot. 

“He is no younger than I am,” said Mariquot 
shortly. 

“Alas! I have already pondered the matter in all 
its bearings, madame,” replied the youth with 
folded arms. ‘ My resolution is inexorable—and at 
midnight there will be in Paris one novelist less.”’ 

*** Novelist,’ did you say?” gibbered Mariquot. 

“Yes, monsieur, I am called Théodoric de Jacquemin. 
Tonight the name is not significant, but it is soon to 








beauty of hisiocks commended itself to the brunette’s 
attention almost before she had drunk half her beer 


What's 


HAT’S Panama to us?” a sen- 
ator from the Middle West de- 
manded when the matter of canal 


tolls was being vigorously discussed this 
spring in Washington. “I’dsee Panama 
filled with mud to the brim before 
I'd vote for the country’s spending another cent on it.” 

Such sentiments could be set down as belonging to the 
realm of comic opera if it were not that you find them being 
diligently and steadily circulated ali through the Middle 
West. I met the secretary of a business men’s league in 
one of the largest cities in the Middle West, who poked his 
hands down into his trousers pockets, gazed loftily at the 
ceiling and actually opined that he didn’t know his organi- 
zation wanted to see free tolls for Panama—‘ Why should 
the Middle West be taxed to pay for advantages to the 
* In fact, he wasn’t sure—this the very loftiest 
of all—that all this reduction of freights to the seaboard 
wasn't going to prove a bad thing for the Middle West by 
attracting jobbing and manufacturing back to oceanfront 
away from the Middle West! 

I looked at him twice to see if he was talking in his 
sleep. He wasn’t. He was only very young; and he had 
evidently been a diligent reader of the publicity stuff being 
fed out from New York to the effect that the Middle West 
will go to eternal ruin if interior freight takes to water 
instead of rail. 

The thing would be a joke if the fear had not become 
so pervasive that it has been used to bolster up a sort of 
unspoken antagonism to Panama. “Opposition to free 
tolls has developed in the Middle West based on the erro- 
neous assumption that any reduction in freight rates 
between coasts will give coast cities an advantage over 
Middle West cities,”’ says the minority report of the 
interstate committee on Panama. 

Is there any ground for the fear? Will coast cities gain 
an advantage in rates over the Middle West? Has the 
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Middle West no dollars-and-cents interest in Panama apart 
from a somewhat doubtful and very jealous patriotism? 

If coast cities that are from three thousand to four thou- 
sand miles from Panama—Prince Rupert, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Boston—can afford to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in anticipation of the advantages to accrue 
from Panama, what is the matter with the cities of the 
Middle West that are only from twenty-six hundred to 
thirty-five hundred miles from Panama? 

Only forty per cent of the total traffic on the continent 
comes from the seaboard—twenty per cent from each side. 
The other sixty per cent—or, to be meticulously accurate, 
fifty-seven per cent-—-comes from the Middle West. Why 


are the two coastal fronts staking millions on Panama while ' 


the Middle West sits inert if not hostile? 

“What's Panama tous?” Is it worth anything? Does 
this question represent the sentiments of the people or is it 
largely based on ignorance? In the first place, having cost 
four hundred million dollars, Panama represents a charge 
of over four dollars a head of the population, or twenty 
dollars a family, for every man, woman and child in the 
Middle West. Are they going to get anything back for it? 
About the time you ask that question the Middle West- 
erner gets either hot or inert, according to temperament. 
In other words, is it going to pay the Middle Westerner 
better to enforce a toll bringing in a yearly revenue of 
fifteen million dollars—which means a yearly revenue of 
sixteen cents a head—or to give Panama unhampered 
right-of-way and get a reduction of fifty per cent in freight 
on what the Middle West eats and wears and sells and 
buys and ships? 
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figure largely in the papers!” 
(Concluded on Page 44) 


Paname to tlhe Middllle 


> By A. C. LAUT 
oO 


You know the man from Missouri 
“Show me!” Can the Middle West pos- 
sibly get that reduction directly or 
indirectly from Panama? In a word, is 
thereanything in Panama for the Middle 
West besides a blow-off of patriotism? 

I'll answer that by quoting a St. Louis man whose crank 
hobby is cheaper rates by water. I'll not give his name for 
reasons you can guess if you follow what one or two of the 
railway managers have been foolish enough to say about 
Panama's going to cut out cities that have water competi- 
tion, and that sort of foolishness, as though this country 
were not fifty years past the blind-man’s-buff stage of 
development. 

‘Before the Atlantic ports counted on diverting Middle 
West traffic to salt water they should have corked up the 
Mississippi and the Missouri and the Ohio and the Great 
Lakes, and a few trifling fishpools of that sort. Do you 
suppose, while the coast cities have been howling their 
heads off, that we fellows inland have been sitting here 
doing nothing? Look*st the map! Here are New Orleans, 
Memphis, Cairo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville— 
every one of them cities on a waterfront, a navigable 
waterfront; cities with populations of two millions, and 
seven hundred thousand, and five hundred thousand, 
and so on. 

“If your coast cities had gone ahead as some of these 
inland cities have in the past twenty years they would be 
howling to split the welkin. You don’t suppose they ‘just 
growed,’ like Topsy, do you? What made these cities? 
Traffic, I know; but what centered traffic at these points? 
The water competition that insured reasonably fair rates. 
Oh, yes; I know you'll say that you spent a week in New 
Orleans trying to get a boat to come up the river, and that 
you waited in vain—that our river is dead. Don’t fool 
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yourself! It is only asleep; but because it is there—though 
asleep—we get the rates that have built up St. Louis; and 
one of these days this river of ours is going to wake up. 
The same of Chicago! The same of Cleveland! The same 
of Milwaukee and Buffalo! You get down to the cause 
that has built up each city—waterfront, insuring equitable 
rates—a boom in traffic! Do you know we can ship by 
water at a cost of one mill, or a tenth of a cent, a ton a mile? 
And on one of the Southwestern roads, where there is no 
possibility of competition by water, the rate is 1.02 cents 
a ton a mile—just about ten times as high. Do you find 
big cities growing up along that line? There is not a city 
on the line of more than seventy thousand, except at its 
terminals on the waterfront! 

“Do you know that we have the cheapest system of 
transportation in the world on the Great Lakes? Let me 
give you some figures to show you the result of that cheap 
transportation: More traffic passes through the Soo than 
through Suez. Last year forty-one million tons of shipping, 
chiefly products of the soil, mine, forest and farm, passed 
through the Soo. Over and above that, the Great Lakes 
carried fifteen million tons of traffic that did not pass 
through the Soo—one and a half times as much traffic as 
is expected for Panama. You pay a dollar a ton to carry 
coal not much over one hundred miles by rail. We can 
ship a ton of coal one thousand miles on the lakes for ninety 
cents. Western inland points pay from eleven to sixteen 
cents a hundredweight to ship their wheat a few hundred 
miles to lake ports. We can ship wheat one thousand miles 
on the lakes for one and a half cents a bushel. Iron ore used 
to cost two dollars and a quarter a ton for rail freight to 
Eastern factories. Now we can ship it by water for from 
sixty to eighty cents.” 


How the Middle West Plans to Give and Take 


“(\F COURSE we have spent—spent enormously 

improving harbors and channels to bring this about. 
Over three hundred million dollars have been spent by the 
whole nation in improving navigation on the Great Lakes. 
3efcre the improvement, say in 1861, it cost eleven cents a 
bushel to ship wheat from Chicago to Buffalo. So late as 
1886 the rate was twelve cents. Then by 1902 it had 
dropped to one and a half cents. In 1906 it was as low as 
three-quarters of a cent a bushel. That is why three hun- 
dred and fifty million bushels of grain passed over the 
Great Lakes in 1896 and 1898 and thereabouts. And please 
point out the fact and emphasize it—all this has not hurt 
the railroads one bit! Cities have sprung up where before 
were only villages. Cheap rates brought traffic and multi- 
plied business. The Lake Shore is one of the most pros- 
perous roads in the country; and, compared to the 1.02 
rate a ton a mile of that Western road where there is no 
water competition, its average rate is only three and a half 
mills—only a third of the non-water-competition road. 
Cheap rates, by building up adjoining communities, made 
the Lake Shore. 

“The East spent the money to improve navigation on 
the Great Lakes. Now the Middle West must bear its 
share of Panama. Why, I remember the days when Toledo 
Channel had to be straighte ned: when it used to take an 
hour to work in and out of Detroit harbor, and Milwaukee 
was only a mudpuddle three and a half feet deep. Today 
Milwaukee has a harborfront of twenty-five miles. In a 
year it ships forty to fifty million bushels of grain. Steamers 
ply up and down past Milwaukee with three hundred 
thousand bushels of grain that have been loaded in less 
than a day, or five thousand tons of ore that are unloaded 
in a few hours. One lake steamer will carry four hundred 
thousand bushels of grain, or an amount equivalent to 
twenty-one million loaves of bread. One steamer will take 
a cargo of eight trains in ore or grain. 





“What has all this to do with Panama? Look at the 
map! We have spent three hundred million dollars in 
improving navigation on the Great Lakes. The state of 
New York has spent one hundred million dollars on a canal 
to connect the lakes with the Atlantic seaboard. On the 
Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio have been spent one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars more, not counting the fifty 
millions spent on Chicago's big ditch. Doesn't that make 
pretty nearly an island of the eastern belt of the Middle 
West and dcesn’t it give the western belt a waterfront 
from St. Paul to New Orleans? 

“In the Middle West is one-half of the population of the 
United States. What is Panamatous? China and Japan 
need two million bales of our cotton a year. Do you think 
it will continue to cross half the continent and then go 
round half the world? Panama is going to bring that 
cotton straight south to the canal—down our rivers to the 
Gulf. From Chicago down the Mississippi to the seafront 
is 912 miles, and from the Middle West to New York is 
912 miles. Which way do you think that cotton will go? 
From Duluth to New York is 1390 miles; from Duluth to 
New Orleans is 1337 miles. Now seven-tenths of all the 
iron ore mined in the United States comes from the upper 
lake region. South America is now, and is going to be 
more and more, one of the biggest buyers of iron and steel 
manufactures in the world. Before the panic of 1907 
St. Louis did not stretch out very much for foreign markets; 
but since that crisis drove us to relieve a congested surplus 
many firms here not only send circulars to South America, 
but keep resident agents on the spot in Panama, Brazil, 
Argentina, Mexico and Central America. We are already 
selling tremendous quantities of hardware, drygoods, 
shoes, wire rope, tramways, mining machinery, water- 
power plants, farm implements, street cars and American 
furniture in South America. 

“St. Louis and Pittsburgh are building the watergate 
of the Gatun dam in Panama. Over forty-eight carload 
of inland material are now on the ocean, headed south, to 
finish that one contract. If the gates are finished by June 
the canal can open by August; so the Middle West think 
it has had a good deal to do with that part of Panama. 
This last February St. Louis sent a party of one hu i 
people on chartered train and ship to Panama to report 


on trade conditions to the twenty-seven hundred manufac- 





turers we have here who are entering on an aggressive 
campaign for Latin-American trade. We are now consid- 
ering the establishment of a foreign-trade bureau here to 
maintain agents at St. Louis’ expense in Central and South 
America, and to keep a staff of trade translators— French, 
Spanish, German and Portuguese. You know, of course, 
that we issue a Spanish bulletin similar to New Orleans’ 
Like New Orleans, we ¢ xpect to have our river line goi! g 
sometime in June. 

“Now, then, what does Panama do for us? It moves 
South America \ Which way do you 
think this trade will be s} pped out ? Omaha is 1455 miles 
from New York, 1070 from New Orleans. St. Louis is 
1060 miles from New York, 695 from New Orleans. Which 
way do you think our trade will go? Kansas City is 1335 
miles from New York, 878 from New Orleans. Do you 
think it like ly that Brazilian coffee for Kansas ¢ ity is going 
to come in by the Atlantic or by the Gulf ports? Do you 
think Kansas City is going to pay extortionate rates for 
her citrus fruits, or river rates that will | {? 





gays nearer, 


be just Nall: 
Chicago is sending millions of dollars’ worth of agric 
tural implements to Australia and South America through 
Atlantic ports. Which way do you think they will go when 
Panama opens, cutting the distance in half and doubling 
the certainty of delivery in good condition and with 
promptness? 

“At present the delays by way of Suez and the down- 


right loss are things to make angels weep. I know of a cargo 
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of hospital chairs and tables that lay over in Belgium until 
they were sold for storage—and there was no redress for 
the Cleveland shipper. Illinois has shipped as much as 
thirty million tons of coal in a little over a year, Indiana 
and Iowa as much as ten million tons—-I am giving you the 
figures roughly and from memory. When South America 
buys her coal from us rather than from the Welsh col 


lieries she will save the expense of carrying it four thou 





sand miles. We can send coal down in tow and on barges, 
which will bring back to us nitrates, sugar, coffee, rare 
hard woods and rubber. Fleets of coal-barges have passed 
Louisville carrying forty thousand tons—that would fill 
a couple of thousand cars—bound for Central America. 
Panama will give the coal of our Middle West access to 
South America as well. Instead of a railroad rate of three 
to four dollars on coal, these river ports can get a water rate 
of fifty-seven cents to one dollar to the seaboard. 
“*What’s Panama to us?’ 

ought to be sent back where |} 


The man who asked that 
e came from some back 
woods school. You might as well ask ‘What is flour 
to Minnesota,’ or ‘steel to Pittsburgh,’ or ‘iron ore to 
Lake Superior,’ or ‘coal to Ohio,’ or ‘leather to St. 


Louis,’ or ‘beer to a German?’” 


The Cheapness of Water Routes 


“"IDUT doesn’t all this presuppose boats to convey the 
J traffic of the Middle West down the M ississippi River 
to the seaboard?” 

“Both yes and no; the fact that Middle West cities are 
on rivers that might give a better rate than rail has kept 
railroad rates down to an equitable basis which has really 
built up these cities. Otherwise there would be no reason 
St. Louis should be bigger than any inland town. Let 


me give some examples prepared by our traffic expert: 











I to New Orleans by rail, first-cla ‘ : $ 0.90 
St to N Orlea I te first cla oo 
t.1 to Ga ton by rail, first-cla L47 
York to Galveston t ater . 45 
Louis to Galveston by water 50 
Louis to Dallas by rail . 1.47 
k allas b ter a ? 
] to Savannah | i 18 
I to Sa ah | 4 
, | + , anta } ’ 
I to Atlanta | te it f 
i t (Ama t " ‘ 7 
| Ama t ster al 7 

t. | Pacific Coast 
Cott sil . ww 
r ater 70 
4 gp 00 
t by r 75 
} + ’ , hh 
‘ px 2.00 
“On the other hand, while our riverfront keeps rates 
aown, water rate would Save till more lo shippers 

; ome , 

So the business men of St. Louis have organized their 
teel-barge line to New Orleans—a company with a capital 
of four hundred thousand dollars, raised ent rely by popu- 
lar subscription, to p on three steel barges of seventy- 
five carload capacity each—-a line which St. Louis expects 
to see running, ready for Panama traffic, before the canal 
opens. Curiously enough, when you look over the list of 
ibseribers you find, besides ten-thousand-dollar checks 
promised by the big corporations, subscriptions of three 
thousand and five hundred and two hundred dollars by 
nen! Women are always told they know nothing about 
the fearful and awful tricacies of freight classes They 
are never told that they don’t know anything about freight 
when asked to pay sixty dollars a ton on dress goods or 


(Centinued on Page 40) 
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HE Princess Bezzanna 
passe through the busy 

general offices on her way 
to visit Jimmy, wondering 
dully why she should feel so 
conscious of her spiritles 
appearance before a big room- 
ful of employees, too rushed 
to notice her anyhow. About 
her rose the hum of a score of 
typewriters, and added to these 
was the intensity of nervous 
energy emanating from half a 
hundred Jimmy-imitating 
clerks; and the atmosphere 
was so distressing to heralready 
tired nerves that she almost 
wanted to run forthe haven 
of Jimmy's door. When 
she reached it she was so 
anxious to shut out all this 
tensity that she went 
straight in without stop- 
ping to discover whether he 
had a conference or not; 
but, to her dismay, Jimmy 
was not there. 

She hesitated a moment 
and then tried the knob of 
a big door which led directly 
from the private office into 
u department of the experimental shop—but it was bolted; 
and she sat in his big revolving chair, thankful for its roomy 
comfort. Somehow it reminded her of Jimmy himself. 

A copy of that afternoon’s paper lay on the desk, 
slightly crumpled, and the first thing that met) her eye as 
she picked it up was the announcement of her engagement 
to the prince, a largely displayed article, with portraits of 
herself and Onalyon. She had not yet seen the paper and 
she read the article carefully through; then she turned 
wearily from it te read, with increasing bitterness, the 
diplomatically framed lie of Birrquay’s death. He had 
been shot by an accidental discharge of firearms. Some- 
how, she felt responsible for this falsehood too; and she 
was filled with the resentment of undeserved shame. 

Her brow contracted as she realized that Jimmy had 
been reading this engagement notice. She did not like 
to think of that. Her going away would be a tremendous 
blow to Jimmy, and a reminder of this sort would hurt 
him. He would miss her dreadfully, she knew—as she 
would him. It wasn't a thoroughly perfect world, after 
all—and she had always thought it so gay and happy! 

The door of the experimental shop opened at last and 
Jimmy came abstractedly in, locking the door behind him. 

“You're so mysterious about it that I shall have to see 
what you're hiding in there,”’ she called to him, resolved to 
be her old gay self again. She was to be with him such 
a little time. As he turned, however, the bright smile, with 
which she had meant to greet him, faded instantly, for he 
was so haggard that he startled her. 

“Can't let you in there, Betsy,” he returned with 
jauntiness equal to her own. “It’s a state secret and a 
surprise for you-—-and a shock for the natives. There's 
nothing like shocking the natives now and then—it keeps 
them looking for another one.” 

‘That sounds like an American idea,” she laughed, 
studying his countenance with panic-stricken anxiety. 
Was he ill? Or was he just so very sorry that she was 
going away by-and-by? She preferred to think the latter. 
it gave her nearer a thrill of happiness than she had 
believed possible for her ever to know again. 

The telephone bel! rang and she made a move to vacate 
his chair, but he motioned her to sit still; and leaning on 
the desk with one elbow he answered. He was near enough 
for her to touch him, almost without reaching out; but 
she did not. He was so busy that she did not care to dis- 
turb him. His coat was spread upon the arm of the chair 
and she put her hand upon that and patted it gently, listen- 
ing with pride meanwhile to the brisk and masterful way 
in which he disposed cf the questions of business policy so 
important that only he ceuld answer them. His face, how- 
ever~-that was what fascinated her. She tried to keep 
her eyes from it and the concern out of them; but when he 
turned oe caught her searching gaze and smiled reassuringly. 

“} have a slight headache today,” he told her. 

“You need rest,”” she chided him. She felt stirring 
within her the mother instinct to make him go and lie 
down and let her cover him up fora nap. He looked very 
worn; and it hurt her. 

“T have been working rather hard,” he confessed, taking 
a basket of letters from an entering boy; “but the only 
way to keep from worrying about overwork is to work a 
















Bat it was Bolted 


little harder. Do you mind if I call in my stenographer 
and get off two or three rather important letters?” And 
he reached for a button on his desk. 

“Tf I may stay,” she smiled. “I didn’t come on any 
particular errand. I just wanted to be with you a while.” 

“You can’t come often enough or stay long enough,” 
he assured her as he pressed the button. 

“I feel timid about bothering you, since your business 
interests have grown so enormous,” she chatted, absorbed 
in a new distress. Was it possible that she saw some gray 
hairs over his temples or was it just a reflection of the 
light? She wanted to reach up to see, but she decided 
not to do so. 

“A man who can’t conduct a business and entertain a 
lady at the same time wouldn't get past a clerkship in 
America,” he stated. “If the lady interferes with his 
business he gives up the business.” 

Confound it, why did Bezzanna keep staring at him so? 
She was not looking so chipper herself that she need pay so 
much attention to his fagged-out appearance, and he was 
afraid she might discover something which he wished to 
keep hidden from her forever. It would do no good to her 
or to him under the circumstances, and her eyes were so 
very penetrating! He was afraid of her. 

A lanky boy came in with a notebook in his hand and 
hesitated when he saw the princess; but, seeing that he 
was expected to take dictation, he drew up his chair to the 
side leaf of the desk, and Jimmy, poking his hands into his 
pockets, frowned intensely at the boy; for he was out of 
patience with certain of his correspondents. 

The savage manner in which he lit into those luckless 
persons and flayed them alive with sarcasm and irony 
was a joy to Bezzanna; but she was surprised, when he 
was through, to hear him order the letters typed and held 
until morning. 

“I thought you were ina hurry to get those out 
tonight,”” she puzzled. 

“Out of my system,” he amended. “I always dictate 
my especially sassy letters just before closing time. In the 
morning I tone them down before I send them.” 

“That’s like the old Jimmy,” she laughed. 

He winced and walked away to look out of the window. 
He seemed so forlorn, so alone and hopeless as he stood 
there that she could not bear it any longer. She was 
compelled to comfort him; and walking across to him she 
laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“Jimmy!” she said softly. 

He turned to her with eyes full of agony; and reaching 
up to his shoulder he took down her hand and held it, 
stroking it gently. 

“Don’t be so unhappy,” she pleaded. “I need you to 
be jolly and smiling, and your bright old, cheerful self.” 

“T can’t,” he said. “I 
try to, but I can’t, Bezz- 
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would have been a groan had he not held it in check with 
his splendid will, he bent his head down to her hand and 
kissed it tenderly and lowered it gently to her side. 

She was shaken to the very depths of her soul, and 
she stood for a moment in absolute bewilderment, over- 
whelmed by the flood of emotion which had burst in upon 
her; then suddenly she turned and fled. And Jimmy did 
not call after her or follow her. 

She hurried out through the offices and across the yard 
into the gardens; and as soon as she was safely hidden 
from view she ran. She did not know where she was 
going, or care. She wanted to be alone—all, all alone —to 
fight out this great, wonderful battle! 

Some drops of rain fell about her, but she did not pay 
any attention to them or notice that the sky had become 
heavily overcast since she had gone into the office. Nothing 
mattered to her now but the great, overmastering fact 
that she loved Jimmy —loved him with all the strength of 
her fervid soul; loved him better than all the world put 
together; loved him so that she would rather die with him 
than live without him! She had always loved him—she 
knew that now—even before he came to her out of the 
storm; and the great, the glorious, the overwhelming 
thing about it was that Jimmy loved her in the same 
deathless fashion—loved her with all his gentleness and 
all his strength. 

It was a glorious world! A world full of dazzling delight; 
a world of singing and laughter, and dancing and music; 
of flowers and of birds, and of sunshine, and of shaded 
groves, with long avenues of bended trees where lovers 
might walk. 

xxvVIT 
INNER was late that night at the palace, for this had 
been a day of much excitement; and, even when it 
was announced, the king and Aunt Gee-gee and Teddy 
were the only ones to respond to the summons. The 
king looked about the table disconsolately. It seemed so 
very empty. 

“The Princess Bezzanna is probably asleep,”’ he sug- 
gested, turning to watch the rain pelting against the 
windows; “and if she is I would not have her disturbed; 
but Jimmy mustn’t cheat the rest of us in sleep.” 

“I beg your pardon, but Mr. Jimmy is in his office,” 
advised old Amyah from his confidential station behind 
the king’s chair. ‘“‘He telephoned some time ago, begging 
to be excused, as he was extremely busy.” 

“Very well,” replied the king resignedly. ‘“‘ You might 
ask Bezzanna’s maids if she is awake.” 

“I do not think the Princess Bezzanna is in her apart- 
ments,”’ ventured Amyah with a look of distress. “I 
went up myself to announce dinner and the maids told me 
she had not been in since before the storm.” 





anna. I’m doing my best 
to be your reliable Jimmy; 
but I’m sure you're going 
to a life of endless dis- 
tress—and it is too much 
to ask me, knowing that, 
to be happy.” 

“No one has any right 
to suppose that I’m going 
to a life of endless dis- 
tress,” she reproved him, 
practicing on a pose she 
would have to assume 
before the rest of the 
world, but failing miser- 
ably in her first attempt. 
“Oh, Jimmy, tell me I 
haven’t made a mistake! 
Tell me that I have done 
the right thing! You said 
— that you didn’t 
want a war; and you 
ought, for my sake if for 
no other reason, to ap- 
prove of what I have done. 














You want me to marry 
the prince, don’t you?” 

“No!” he thundered, overcome at last by the storm of 
protest which had raged so furiously within him; and in 
the eyes which he bent down upon her there glowed the 
fire which he had so long repressed. 

She had been about to ask him a faltering reason— but, 
looking into his eyes, she could not; and suddenly there 
flamed into her own, born of the knowledge she had deliber- 
ately hidden from herself for a year, an answer to that 
fierce, unspoken appeal. 

For a long space they stood so, breathless in the revela- 
tion which had come to them; then, with a sigh which 


“I'd be Furiously Angry With You if I Didn't Love You So Much"’ 


“She may have slipped into one of the many vacant 
rooms to be alone, as she sometimes has a fancy to do, 
and may have dropped asleep,’’ suggested Aunt Gee-gee. 

“IT know where she is, I'll bet,’ declared Teddy. “‘She’s 
with Jimmy. She probably intended to come across to the 
palace when he telephoned, but the storm has increased 
so frightfully that he very likely made her stay. Did you 
send any lunch over to Jimmy?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Amyah. 

“Were there any pickles with it?” 

“Yes, sir; pickles and American pie.” 
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“Then she stayed!" exulted Teddy. “I'll prove it.” 

He went to the ‘phone himself. A very tired voice 
answered him. 

“If Bezzanna’s with you tell her we’re having some ice- 
cream,” said Teddy. 

“Bezzanna has not been here since five o'clock,” 
answered Jimmy more animatedly. “Where do you 
suppose she is?’ 

“*She’s probably asleep somewhere,” replied Teddy. 

She was not, however. A thorough search of all the 
chambers failed to reveal her; and amid the growing 
anxiety which ensued Teddy had another brilliant idea. 

““She’s over to Toopy’s,”” he confidently asserted and 
started to find out. 

‘Don't ‘phone,” warned Aunt Gee-gee. 
have sent us word if she had intended to remain there. 

Teddy looked at the telephone hesitantly. 

‘I must find out where she is,” he insisted, and started 
again toward the phone. 

“Let me do it then,” offered his aunt. “I am equally 
anxious; but I scarcely think it wise to alarm the neigh- 
bors with a hint of her disappearance on a day when her 
engagement has just been announced.” Then she called 
up Toopy ° 

“IT want you to come over tomorrow and find a minute 
to talk with me alone,” she said. ‘‘I want to get up a little 
surprise for Bezzanna.” 

“T’ll come over tonight,” offered Toopy at once, fairly 
gasping with eagerness and curiosity. 

ot istn’t come in this storm, child,”’ laughed Aunt 
Gee-s ery naturally indeed. “I wouldn’t have an 
op] uty to tell you tonight anyhow.” 

“What's it to be like?”’ inquired Toopy, her voice 
high-pitched with anticipatory excitement. 

“IT mustn’t tell you over the ’phone.”’ 

“Oh, I see,” returned Toopy, almost whispering in aid 
of secrecy. ‘‘Bezzanna’s likely to pop in on you! Will 
nine o’clock in the morning be too early?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t get my thinking cap on before ten,” 
replied Aunt Gee-gee in despair, already scrambling for 
a clever idea in the surprise line. 

When she came back from the *phone both the king and 
Teddy were on their feet. 

“Not there?” guessed the king, reading her face. “Then 
unless she is in the cellars, the gables or the tower, she 
is outside somewhere. She may have been hurt!” And 
the frantic search began. 

Teddy had just come bounding down from the tower 
when the telephone bell rang. 

‘Is Betsy there?”’ snapped the anxious voice of Jimmy. 

“No!” blurted Teddy, on the verge of tears. “She's 
lost 

A sharp click in his ear was the only answer he had to 
that and he knew that Jimmy was on his way out into 
the rain. 

His conjecture was flawless, for Jimmy had not even 
paused to snatch his raincoat and cap on the way to the 
door, outside of which he found himse lf in the midst of one 
of the wild equinoctial storms that frequently raged at that 

eason. Before he had crossed the workshop yard a score 
of lights were bobbing about the palace grounds, for the 
king was now thoroughly alarmed and had started every- 
body available upon the search. The Palace Park itself 
was of enormous extent, thickly wooded in portions and 
covered here and there with underbrush. At the rear 
the park ran back into the mountains, where occasion- 
ally, even yet, were caught some of the small panthers 
which had originally infested Isola. There were many 
summer houses in the grounds in which Bezzanna might 
find refuge, and among the rocks were numberless little 
nooks and overhung shelters; and it was to these that the 
king first directed the search. 

Their shouting and the intensity of their voices struck 
dismally on the ear of Jimmy, for he fancied that he knew 
better than any of them the reason of her disappearance; 
and his conscience tore fiercely at him as he struck off 
across the gardens, avoiding the lights of the searchers as 


“She would 
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Listening With Pride to the Brisk and Masterful Way in 
Which He Disposed of the Questions that raging storm. He was 
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much as possible, since there 
was no use in re-searching 
already traversed ground. 

He had not kept faith with 
himself. He had been miser- 
ably weak when he meant to 
\ be strong. He had let out the 

secret he had meant to guard 
so carefully and had surprised 
Jezzanna into a knowledge of 
her own heart, which had far 
better have been left undis- 
covered, since nothing but 
misery to both of them could 
come from the revealment. 
He was a traitor—and, worse 
than that, a cad! There was 
no depth of self-revilement he 
did not touch as he breasted 


glad that the rain beat fiercely 
in his face, that the wind whipped angrily at his garments, 
that the lightnings crackled and flared at him, and that the 
thunders rolled in mighty peals from one end of the vault 
of heaven to the other, as if they were bent upon the 
destruction of the very firmament itself; for these things 
fitted with his own Titanically tormented mood. 

The pent-up love which had been so long repressed in 
him had burst its dam and surged its mad course through 
his virile body and his virile mind and his virile soul, in full 
sweep and sympathy with this lawless riot of the elements. 
For hours he had writhed in an agony of spirit, possessed 
by a great want, which had cried out to him to overturn, 
to destroy —to slay, if need be—to have his will; and to 
take as his right that great gift which Nature had so evi- 
dently designed for him. He had paced the floor of his 
office with the mad feeling that its walls alone bound him 
in from the possession of all that his whole being craved, 
craved with a force which must destroy him if it were 
denied. He had sat at his desk, with his head bowed upon 
it and his arms outstretched, and his fists clenched until 
the nails had sunk into his palms, trying to stem the 
resistless flood of love that had surged upon him 

He had not succeeded, however. He had only intensified 
the great longing which had well-nigh driven him mad; 
and it had brought upon him a delirium of emotions in 
which he alternately cursed and exulted. Yes, he had been 
a traitor to her, to himself and to his present world; but 
on the other hand, he loved and was loved—and that was 
the defiant answer to anything—to everything! 

So it was that his spirit mocked at the storm, exulted in 
it, welcomed it, and recognized in it a brother to his own 
great rage. If the Princess Bezzanna were 
out in it, well and good. She was no weak- 





leaped to the rock-strewn beach and hurried along 
toward the forbidding Point, which breasted its sharp e 


to the violent sea. 
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He even laughed as he ran toward it, for he knew n 
that, as unconscious of her destination as he, she would, 
the overwhelming bewilderment of the knowledge whi 
had flooded upon her, hasten by blind instinct to be alo 
with this great my stery and herself in the piace where she 
had found him on a night like this just a year ago 

As he turned the knifelike edge of that impregnabk 
rock, which rose straight up from the sea, cla ping 
inequalities with all the strength of a is hardened muscles, a 

reat flare of lightning overspread t sky, and in its vivid 
blue glow he saw, above the eee beach and in th 
black mouth of the low cave, a flash of whit« 

* Betsy !” he « alled; and the vibrant timbre of his voice 
would have carried through the commotion of a dozen 





ww storms and raging seas such as this 

‘Jimmy!” called an exultant voice in answer; and ther 
as he scrambled quickly to the beach and gained the edge 
of the ledge below the cave: ‘*Oh, Jimmy you've been so 
long coming!” 

XXVIII 

\ HAT time they spent in that first long embrace, lips 

to lips and breast to breast, they could not know; 
but when the first transports of their ecst asy were passed 
and the peaceful calm of a child that has been forgiven 
and soothed had come upon them, they looked toward 
each other in the darkness with grave eyes as the dawnir 
of realization came to them. 

“Now what are we to do?” asked Bezzanna, surprised 
that she should be so little worried about the disasters 
which hovered over them; and she pressed all her fingertips 
successively on his cheek. 

He caught that hand and kissed each of those soft 
fingertips; then drew them in a little bunch and kissed 
them all together. 

She immediately held up the other hand 

“Well, to begin with,” he said, between pauses of per- 
forming that new duty, “of course you can't marry tl 


prince.” 


ae ertainly not!” she happily agreed, pulling down his 
ear to blow in it. “I'm so glad that’s settled. And we 
You'll fix that some way.” 

Jimmy drew a mighty breath. 

‘To be sure!”’ he promised. “‘When there's any little 
trifle like that you want done just mention it.” 

She laughed lightly and nestled against him, burrowing 
energetically with her shoulder until it just fitted under 
his armpit. She was silent for a little while just enjoying 
her joy and looking out at the tumbling white breakers 

(Continued on Page 53) 


are not to have any war. 





ling, to be either injured or frightened by 
an upheaval of Nature such as this, so filled 
with the untamed wildness to which so much 
within both Bezzanna and himself answered 
with leaping blood. He hoped and believed 
that she had taken refuge from her ow: 
cataclysm in the abysm of this tempestuous 
night, and that he would find her in it. 

Buffeting the storm fiercely, he had passed 
through the gardens, not knowing whither 
he was bound or paying any attention to 
his direction; and now he found himself 
among winding, rocky declivities, rushing 
waters leaping about his feet, madly thrash- 
ing branches battling overhead, and fitful 
gusts of rain-pelting wind dashing at him 
from every direction and swirling about 
him in miniature cyclones as they were 
diverted from their course and turned and 
twisted and baffled by the many facets of 
the surrounding rocks. 

It looked an unpromising way, but he had 
no thought of turning back; and so he strode 
on, his feet slipping now and then along the 
insecure footing, until a low, sullen roaring 
apprised him, at last, of where he was—in 
the ravine leading down through the cliffs 
to the sea. He had been blind not to have 
known this path before; but, now that he 
recognized it, he urged his already hasten- 
ing footsteps until he emerged upon that 
wonderful panorama of the storm-tormented 
reefs, miles upon miles of rolling and foaming 
froth, leaping here and there in tortured 
white-capped columns under the fitful glare 
of the lightning, as if in a mad effort to 
escape from the agony of being battered 
and beaten and slashed amid the tangle of 
sharp and cruel rocks through which he = 
had come alive! ~ 

He smiled exultantly as he looked upon 
this furious commotion; and, running along 








the dangerous cliffside ledge with no more ~ - 
care than if it had beer 


a level path, he 
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He Saw, in the Black Mouth of the Low Cave, @ Piash of White 
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Reform in Platforms 


 yspex us lie two moldy heaps of literary junk. One 
is labeled Democratic Platform; the other is labeled 
Republican Platform. Both are dated 1908 and make 
ghastly reading. How little relation they have to any- 
thing that has happened in the last four years may be 
inferred from the circumstance that the Republican plat- 
form promises tariff revision; “‘encouragement to Amer- 
ican shipping"; legislation to prevent overissues of stocks 
and bonds by railroads; enforcement “without reserva- 
tion in letter and spirit” of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution; amendment 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law; and currency reform— 
but it is silent on Canadian reciprocity and direct election 
of senators. Republicans modestly describe themselves 
as ‘‘this great historic organization that destroyed slavery, 
preserved the Union, restored credit and gave to the 
nation her seat of honor in the councils of the world.” 
Democrats reaffirm their “belief in and loyalty to the 
principles of the party”—when everybody knows the 
party has no principles, but only the single principle of 
tariff for revenue. As a matter of course, the Administra- 
tion of the time is unreservedly lauded in one document 
and unreservedly damned in the other. 

Both parties talk much of reforming various things. We 
wish both would reform themselves by leaving the rot 
out of their platforms, Let both take it for granted that 
each has a past more glorious than the other’s, and then 
get down to brass tacks with a few clear-cut, unequivocal 
promises of what they will do if placed in power. 


Wrong Income Tax 


A A SPECIAL session of the Wisconsin legislature 
resolutions were introduced in both houses asking the 
governor to cail another special session for the purpose of 
repealing the brand-new income tax. It is impossible to 
say how much public opinion supports these resolutions; 
but the income tax, so far, has been a failure in every state 
that has adopted it. The main reason lies on the surface. 
The only way an income tax can be satisfactorily enforced 
in this country is by taxing the income at its source, on the 
English plan; and no state has power to do that. A citi- 
zen of Wisconsin, for example, may derive a large income 
from Steel steck or New York Central bonds. If he pays 
a state tax on that income it will be because he chooses to. 
The state cannot compel a corporation of New Jersey or 
New York to disclose the dividends and interest it dis- 
burses in Wisconsin. Or a Wisconsin capitalist may escape 
the tax by the simple expedient of taking up residence 
across the state border. Most of the larger corporations 
operate in many states and, to avoid an income tax in 
Wisconsin, can reineorporate elsewhere. A number of 
corporation removais have been reported already. 

The income-tax measure adopted by the House of Repre- 
eentatives this spring is subject to the same objection. It 
ignores all recent experience in taxing incomes and, with 
a few unimportant exceptions, makes no attempt to tax 
the income at its source. It relies upon the statement of 
the taxpayer-—which means, broadly speaking, that every- 
body taxes himself. That a tax so applied puts a premium 


upon falsehood and a handicap upon honesty is perfectly 
patent. Other objections to the measure—as that it makes 
no distinction between earned and unearned incomes, or 
between the head of a family and a bachelor—have been 
mentioned already. The measure is a whole generation 
behind the times. When we have an income tax let us 
start right and abreast of the procession instead of two or 
three decades in the rear. 


Socialism as It Is 


HE Socialists are great surveyors. They insist we must 

always get at the facts in a case before discussing it. 
Naturally, then, it is especially annoying to them that, 
though everybody discusses them, hardly anybody even 
attempts to get at the facts about them. A standard form 
of political diversion consists in defining Socialism as 
whatever one does not like and then discussing it as though 
the definition were true. “Socialist,” for example, is the 
term of reproach that Roosevelt’s enemies oftenest throw 
at him; but there is no figure in the public eye—not even 
Chancellor Day—whose doctrines cause real Socialists 
more constant and acute pain. If the Arch Anti-Socialist 
were to be chosen by popular ballot undoubtedly Roose- 
velt would get the unanimous Socialist vote; in fact, to 
the outsider, keeping track of a movement that has so 
many phases in so many countries is not easy. Very 
appropriately a leading Socialist, William English Walling, 
has made an up-to-date survey and published it in an 
interesting volume called Socialism as It Is. 

The main fact disclosed is the rather definite breaking 
away from mere state Socialism—mere Government 
ownership of railroads, telegraphs, lodging houses, steel 
mills and biscuit factories. All that exists now in a most 
high and palmy state of capitalism; and leading authorities 
whom Mr. Walling quotes regard it not as Socialism, but 
as the acme and perfection of capitalism. Without know- 
ing Mr. Walling’s authorities, we have suspected the same 
thing, because for some time it has seemed highly probable 
that Government ownership of railroads, for example, so 
far from being an advantage to labor, would be a decided 
disadvantage. And on general principles we should 
regret to see Socialist philosophy tending to Government 
ownership. We prefer to have it remain the light that never 
was on sea or land; but we do wish more people would find 
out what it is before talking about it. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


FEW years ago opinion appeared to be setting toward 
compulsory arbitration as the readiest means of avoid- 
ing the tremendous loss and inconvenience arising from 
strikes; but of late we seem to be moving away from it 
rather than toward it. Chancellor Lloyd-George told the 
London Bankers’ Association the other day that labor 
was strongly opposed to it, and that he had been much 
impressed by the “suspicious attitude” of workmen 
toward interference by the state. 

In 1905 a resolution looking to compulsory arbitration 
was introduced at the annual labor congress in England 
and defeated by barely a hundred thousand votes out of a 
million and a half. In the four succeeding congresses 
similar resolutions were introduced and defeated by 
increasing majorities, until in 1909 there was an adverse 
majority of a million votes. At last year’s congress a bill 
for compulsory arbitration that had been introduced in 
Parliament was denounced by a unanimous vote. 

It is very clear, in short, that labor will not accept any 
sort of state intervention as a substitute for its right to 
strike. Perhaps some light upon labor’s attitude in this 
respect may be derived from Great Britain’s first experi- 
ence under the Minimum Wage Act, which was passed to 
facilitate settlement of this year’s great coal strike. The 
act provides for district arbitration boards, empowered to 
establish minimum wages. The Welsh board—consisting 
of a representative of the mine owners, a representative of 
the labor unions, and Lord St. Aldwyn—was first to act. 
By Lord St. Aldwyn’s deciding vote it. established a mini- 
mum wage of three shillings a day, with certain percentages 
that would bring the wage to about four shillings six 
pence—or a dollar and nine cents—a day. The miners, 
of course, are profoundly dissatisfied with the award. 


Progress in Politics 


)LITICS is no better this year than it was last—nor 

will it probably be better next year; but those who 
argue from this that there is no progress in politics should 
take a longer view. Compare, for example, the means 
now employed to set up an Irish Parliament with the 
wholesale bribery by which the Irish Parliament was 
abolished in 1800. 

Cornwallis—who, as lord lieutenant, supervised the 
details—wrote: ‘Nothing but the conviction that an 
Union is absolutely necessary for the safety of the British 
Empire could make me endure the shocking task which is 
imposed on me. . . . I despise and hate myself every 

, hour for engaging in such dirty work. - How I long 
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to kick those whom my public duty obliges me to court!” 
Grattan declared that, of about one hundred and fifty 
members who carried the act for union through the Irish 
House, not more thanseven were unbribed. To buy over 
great borough owners and leading politicians, sixteen Irish 
peerages were created, six Irish peers were made peers of 
England, and twenty other Irish noblemen were raised a 
step in the peerage. Seventy-two members of the House 
drew pensions or salaries from the government; and the 
austere Pitt purchased outright eighty Irish boroughs that 
were virtually private property, paying twelve hundred 
thousand pounds for them, in government funds, of course. 

Every long view shows progress. Anybody who sees a 
golden age anywhere in the past has had his spectacles 
made to order for the purpose. 


The Presidential Term 


ERTAINLY the framers of the Constitution were 

sufficiently fearful both of despotism and of dema- 
gogism. They were constantly haunted by the idea that 
any system they set up might either be overthrown by an 
autocrat or degenerate under “mob rule” into a sort of 
anarchy. Their fears are expressed in the elaborate 
“‘checks and balances” they contrived—among which the 
great defects of the Constitution have developed. A more 
sanguine outlook on their part would have given us a 
better system of government; but even the timid framers 
several times rejected a proposal to limit the president to 
one term—though when that question was fought out the 
presidential term had been fixed at seven years. 

The amendment now proposed, limiting the president to 
one term of six years, contemplates grafting another check 
and balance upon a Constitution already superabundantly 
supplied with those features. It goes beyond the framers 
in doubting the capacity of the people to govern them- 
selves. The Constitution needs amending forward, not 
backward. The proposal to impose a new check upon the 
people of the United States in the matter of choosing their 
chief executive, coming in the same year when a republic 
was proclaimed in China, sounds very odd. 


Recall in Arizona 


ATURALLY the Arizona legislature at its first session 

has submitted a constitutional amendment for the 
recall of judges. The resolution passed the lower branch 
of the legislature unanimously, and in the upper branch 
only two votes were recorded against it. That the amend- 
ment will be adopted by the people seems a foregone 
conclusion. 

The people of Arizona, it will be remembered, put a 
provision for recall of judges into their original constitu- 
tion. President Taft refused to admit them into the 
Union on those terms and they obligingly struck it out; 
but now that they are a sovereign state they will have 
their own way. Arizona judges who betray the people 
that elected them, or are more interested in agreeing with 
Lord Coke than with the pressing needs of the community 
in which they live—if such judges there should be—will be 
cast out like any other unprofitable public servants. Free 
government will not be overthrown; anarchy will do no 
stalking abroad, except now and then on the editorial pages 
of newspapers; peaceable citizens will be as secure of 
their throats and their chattels as elsewhere. A certain 
gentleman with a far-famed judicial temperament may 
be temporarily annoyed; but he can console himself 
with the reflection that, at any rate, he made the people 
of Arizona go to a great deal of trouble and expense. 


Children and Horses 


HE following testimonial is condensed from a bulletin 

issued by the Illinois Bankers’ Association: 

“In a certain district the farmers decided to improve the 
breed of their horses. They formed a company and paid 
three thousand dollars for a very fine imported animal. 
Realizing that so valuable a horse ought to have intelligent 
care, they employed a good man at seventy-five dollars a 
month to look after him. Three members of the horse 
company comprised the school board for the district. Their 
most important duty in connection with the school con- 
sisted of selecting a teacher. The one they hired was a slip 
of a girl who hardly knew enough to boil water without 
burning it; but she had one qualification that proved irre- 
sistible to those directors—she was willing to work for 
thirty dollars a month.” 

The only way to abolish the thirty-dollar-a-month 
teacher—the bulletin adds— is to abolish the thirty-dollar- 
a-month school. Of late years much effort has been 
expended to raise the quality of public-school instruction 
by raising the qualifications for a teacher’s certificate. In 
some states the examinations for a certificate of the lowest 
grade would make many a college professor perspire; but 
all that goes less than halfway. Salaries should be raised 
also. There is not a rural school district in the United 
States that cannot pay fifty dollars a month for a teacher. 
There is not one that ought not to be ashamed to pay less, 
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Curry a la Tularosa 


UPPOSE some eager little seeker after information 
should call you up and ask you—biff!—bang! 
hurry, please: “ What is the curse of this country?” 

Nobody would blame you if you demanded time. 
There are at present so many curses of this country that 
it takes a most expert curse-classifier to separate the 
cursory curses from the cunctipotent curses—especially 
with our politics in a stew. To ask for a quick decision 
would not be fair. It is a subject for consideration. 

Some persons would say the curse of this country is 
one thing, and some would say it is another. Other coun- 
tries have definite, fixed curses. There’s Scotland, for 
example. Everybody knows the curse of Scotland is the 
nine of diamonds. Over here, however, there is so much 
territory to be covered, and so much opportunity for 
curses to creep in and grow to full maledictorial strength 
before we realize we have them in our midst, that this 
question of what is our real, calamitous curse is not to 
be settled offhand. 

However, as in all subjects of deep concern, there is 
a general trend in one direction—a sort of a curse con- 
sensus, as you might say—and that is, that though we 
have plenty of good, culpable curses, our greatest curse 
is our lack of repose, our nervous activity that wears us 
out before our time, our strenuous manner of chasing the 
collar and being chased for it, our squandering of vitality 
in the mad rush for whatever we are rushing for, from 
luncheon to love—in short, there is excellent authority 
for saying our genuine curse is this incessant restlessness 
and hustle and rush and worry and struggle for action. 

A great many people have remarked this. You can 
buy admonitions based on the text “‘ Be perfectly calm!” 
in every known form of literature and in many forms 
that are not literary. It seems we all know we are living 
too excitedly and most of us write warning things about 
it; but the hustle goes on just the same. 

Wherefore it is indeed refreshing to 
run across a man who has led a perfectly 
peaceful, quiet, reposeful, uneventful life; 
who has been calm in word and deed; who has 
never been jarred from the even tenor of his 
way, nor has jarred others from theirs—a man, 
I may say, in whose life not a leaf has been stirring from 
the tranquil days of his childhood until the serene and 
unruffiled, the sedate and placid hours of his middle age. 
Not only is it refreshing, but it is remarkable. Hence I 
take occasion to remark it. 

I call your attention to George Curry, a member of 
Congress from New Mexico, hailing from Tularosa, which 
is a melodious place to hail from—only one would think he 
ought to hum from it instead of hail from it; but perhaps 
he has no ear for music. Anyhow, George Curry is a man 
who hasn't had a bit of excitement in his life—not a quiver! 
You can tell that by looking at him. He has seen no tur- 
bulent times, nor has he lived in any period of disturbec 
days. Life with George has been one grand, sweet mono- 
tone, peaceful as a summer morn. It rarely befalls one of 
us to exist in such an atmosphere of serenity. 





George was born in Bayou Sara, Louisiana, and passed 
an uneventful boyhood, killing alligators and fighting 
cotton-mouthed moccasins. He removed to New Mexico 
when he was sixteen and got a job as a cowboy, as unevent- 
ful an occupation as can be imagined, especially in those 
days in the territory. Sedately passing the time in shoot- 
ing up the trading posts, rounding up the herds and chasing 
up the Indians, he presently sought even quieter channels 
for his endeavor and became a post trader at Fort Stanton, 
where he calmly and dispassionately dealt with the red- 
men, the cowboys who came in to shoot him up, and such 
other tranquil visitors as happened along. 


Then Nothing to Do Till Tomorrow 


HEN he went into the stock business himself, and his 

imperturbable manner of handling the rustlers who had 
designs on his cattle was noted all through that country. 
Still, he early realized there was too much excitement in 
the cattle business and he looked for a less frenzied means 
of livelihood. So he picked out the job of sheriff, which, 
as is well known, is as peaceful a position as there is in a 
new country. The duties of his new place were exacting, 
but not exciting. All he had to do was to shag after out- 
laws, train-robbers, cattle-rustlers, murderers and other 
dispassionate people, calmly put them under restraint, 
and calmly bring them in. It was a cloying, an unruffled 
occupation. 

Time passed slowly and sedately. George merely vege- 
tated in his job. There was hardly anything doing. It 
palled, even on his even temper. So he took up politics and 
went to the legislature, where he placidly punched the 
peons when they disagreed with him and manhandled 
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Now He is in Congress, Where Everything Moves Serenely 


the Mexicans. Though he was made president of the terri- 
torial senate, everything was smooth and serene or he 
made it so—smoothly and serenely—which kept him right 
in line with his mode of life. Even when the senate was 
deadlocked, and the president of it broke the deadlock 
and a few heads with a chair, it was all done in a collected 
and composed manner. 

Notwithstanding, George had come to the opinion there 
were too many elements of excitement in New Mexico 
and he determined to seek a more peaceful scene of opera 
tions. The Spanish War came opportunely. Here was hi 
chance. He left public life and enlisted in the Rougl 
Riders as a lieutenant. He became a captain in a fev 
months and was mustered out in September of the same 
year, having been in whatever was going on in Cuba. Ther 
they told him the y had a particularly placid job as she ff 
of Otero County, New Mexico; he took it and dawdled 
through a year or so of inactivity and quiet in that place 

“‘George,” said a friend, knowing Curry’s penchant for 
the simple, calm life, “‘why don’t you go to the Philippines? 


I hear there’s absolutely 





nothing stirring over there, and 








all is peace and quiet in those fair isles of the sea. 





No sooner suggested. than snagged. He became a li 
tenant in the Eleventh Volunteer Cavalry 
General Lawton, in some abidir g plac e of the little brow: 





and reported to 








brother. Lawton assigned Curry to the regimental scout 
of the Eleventh, and Curry commanded the scouts at the 
battle of San Mateo, where Lawton was killed, which, as 
will be remembered, was a most pacific engagement; and 
Curry was in the midst of the most tranquil periods. H 


led this sort of a non-frenzied existence until the Elevent} 
was mustered out at which time he was in command of 
Troop K, a most noteworthy gathering of young men who 
detested strenuous affa 

Mr. Taft was then governor-gene ral of the island 
he had full knowledg 
So he made Curry governor of the province of Camarine 
almost entirely populated by sedate bolomer Curt 





e of Currys aversion to excitement 


served fora space; but it was soon discovered there was j 
Manila an opportunity for his well-known peaceful pri 
clivities, and they brought him there and made him the 
first American chief of police that city had. Absolutely 
nothing was required of him save that he clean up the city 
and police it— absolutely nothing. As can easily be seen, 
that took little of his time and left him ample opportur 
for rest, reflection and the pursuit of his calm ideals 

After Governor Wright came, Curry served as governor 


of Isabela and then as governor of Samar— both nice, quiet 
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hospitable sections of our possessions i! neighbor- 
hood. “‘Huh!” said President Roosevelt. ‘Curry cannot 
possibly like it over there. He wants quiet So The 
Colonel brought Curry back to this country and made 
him governor of New Mexico—also a restful place 

And now he is in Congress, where everything moves 
serenely except when some statesman calls another states- 
man a liar or suchlike, and Curry bids fair to round out 
his uneventful career there. It may be, of course, that 
we Americans do live too feverishly, do seek excitement 
and are too hurried and wasteful of our energies; but for 
all that I again call your attention to Curry. Nothing 
ever happened to him—not a single, solitary thing! 


The Heart of a Birdman 


N OLD negro who had seen Curtiss fly approached 
him at New Orleans and asked timidly if he could 

feel his arm. 

“Surely,” said the puzzled aviator as he stretched 
forth an arm. 

The old darky ran his hand up and down the biceps 
carefully, then said disappointedly: 

“’Tain’t true. You ain’t got no mo’ wing-sprouts 
than I is.” 

“No,” said Curtiss serious! “but I always make it 





a point to eat a pint of birdseed before I take a flight.” 


Lords in the Making 


— DAWSON, a New York editor, says he was 
41 in London when the question of making five hundred 
new lords was agitating England, and that he happened 
to be in the press gall ry of the House of Commons when 
the subject was under discussion. 
“It was an exciting time,” said Dawsor A list of 
names was under consideration. I listened until the House 
had disposed ol three and had elected 
their titles. 


Serious and Frivolous Facts Albout rie Fest man decided upor 
the Great amd the Near Great 


upon Was 

General Booth, of the Salvation Arn y 

It was set forth that his title was to be Lord 
Saveus. The next was Mr. Patterson, the big 
baggage and express man of London, and his 
title was to be Lord Deliverus. The third was Mr. Pink, 
who owns the largest jam fac tory England They fixed 


his title as Lord Preserveus. Then 1 came awa 


Boosting in Boston Style 


y ENTERPRISING business organization in Boston 
4 ity has had to struggle against century-old tradition, 


he following incident clearly shows: 


as t 
Some of the younger members of the association had 
arranged a group of civic songs to be sung at one of the first 


l 


a member of the chamber, who was likewise a deacendant 


anquets. While they were examining the printed copies 


of one of the first families, happened in. His eye caught 
the title of a song which read, Everybody Boost Boston 
He was much horrified and quickly askec Cant you 
substitute the word ‘elevate’ for boost? 


It was too late, for the programs had been printed Yet 
that night, at the dinner, it was noticed that the complai: 
ing member led the singing of the boost song; and never 
afterward did he protest against the use or practice of th 


word. 


Billings’ Landscape Gardener 


A GOOD many years ago C. K. G. Billing ho made 
4 his millions in Chicago gas, bought a goo ized piot 





f ground on the heights overlooking the Hud 
the upper end of Manhattan Island. Some time later 
he put up a house whic! ll remains the pride ol +n r 
Ne York” ¢g le 
W her rhe i had bee hboug! the que rose 
e be me oti ‘ it a Tro “Wu I te ep 
i rocky |! i e cre I which the house wa ) 
nd M I : puzzie He wanted to make it 
is ea icumb 3 he could He r iuoned the protiem 
o his frier Ww. Muschenheim, a New York hotel 
proprietor. Mr. Muschenheim, who was far vith the 
id dales of that part of New York, gave the f ng 
Ld Vice 
“You aren’t in any great hurr » why don’t yuu | é 
give her me 0 lay out a path up that hill lru ner i 
find the easiest and most comfortable grade 
Mr. I gs I ywed the iggestior ind, 1 Irse 
ol me t ow made a path which has long since been 
developed into a permanent, winding, slowly ascending 


roadwa 
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SPEED AND LUX 


June 15,1912 





By Edward Hungerford 
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RAILROAD traffic manager walked into the office of 
his president one day and spake to his boss after this 
- fashion: 

“ Chief, we've got to have a new train up the main line 
something that will make the run from here up to Millvale 
in two hours less than our Comet.” 

The president must have smiled quizzically as he 
replied 

“Comet's the fastest thing we have ever attempted over 
the mainline. It costs money to run trains, my boy!” 

And with that he began to fumble the pages of a little 
leather-covered book of costs and receipts that stood upon 
his desk —one of a row of books that were the fear and the 
despair of every one of his lieutenants. 

“I don’t see anything to justify another train,” he 
finally said; “in fact, our January and February earn- 
ings are a trifle lower—if anything—than those of last 
winter.” 

“That's just the point, chief; if we don't take a quick 
tack our March earnings will never stack up against March 
of last year, April will be worse and May a ¢alamity —and 
you'll be looking for my scalp before the end of the sum- 
mer! Let's face the facts, boss. The Great Midland” 
he was telling of the road’s chief competitor up its main 
stem—‘‘has us beaten thirty minutes into Millvale and 
they are getting a little deeper into us all the time. Their 
flier has been built up from earning eighty cents a mile to 
two-dollars-twelve—and you needn’t show me that book 
again; I know the worst about ours!” 

Any passenger-traffic man who reads this article knows 
what a tussle it is to get an additional train upon his time- 
ecard, even in sharply competitive territory. The coal 
expense; the income and depreciation accounts upon 
expensive rolling stock; the generous advertising appro- 
priations necessary to make the new carrier known to 
travelers; the payroll of the elaborately officered train; 
the share of general operating expense that is charged 
against it by an unemotional auditing department, which 
seems fairly to revel in statistics—these things make the 
passenger man hesitate a long time before he carries the 
issue up to the Court of High Request. This traffic man, 
however, had counted all these things carefully—he was 
ready for the conventional reply of his chief with an 
unconventional answer. 


Catering to the Rich Man 


“T WANT to go on a new tack," said he. “I want to 

charge the man who makes the four-hundred-mile run 
from here up to Millvale two extra dollars for the two hours 
we are going to save himin the running! The kind of folks 
who are going to ride on our new train are men whose time 
is worth at least a dollar an hour on the average. If we can 
give the man who goes up to Millvale two extra hours he is 
not going to grumble at the extra charge.” 

He waxed expansive upon his own idea. 

“Take two men—one rich, one poor—and imagine them 
starting, say, from Boston to San Francisco. They make 
several stops on the trip. The rich man, after the way of 
his kind, tarries in the fine hotels of two or three cities 
along the route. He pays five dollars a day for his room at 
these hotels and from two to four dollars apiece for each of 
his meals. The poor man stops in those same cities. He 
pays from fifty cents to a dollar for his lodgings each night 
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and his meals will cost him nearer twenty-five than 
seventy-five cents each. Each of these men suits the 
necessities of his pocketbook and each finds suitable 
accommodations at the price he wishes to pay. 

“However, the rich man and the poor man pay prac- 
tically the same long-distance through fare—a trifle over 
two cents a mile—for the journey. Of course the rich man 
may have his drawing room in a smart train that is built 
up exclusively of Pullmmn cars, and the poor man may 
ride in day coaches and in free reclining-chair cars all the 
way; but the railroad’s revenue is practically the same 
from each of them.” 

That traffic man knew whereof he spake. He knew that 
the difference in the entire cost of that transcontinental 
journey to the rich man and the poor man made practically 
no difference to the railroad company’s income account. 
For the railroad companies of this land, with a few note- 
worthy exceptions, long ago bartered away one of the 
great functions of their passenger business for something 
dangerously like a mess of pottage. Great reticence is 
shown by the railroads in speaking of their contracts with 
the Pullman Company; but it is generally known that the 
company pockets the entire seat-and-berth revenue of its 
ears. In earlier days the railroads even paid it from three 
to five cents a mile for the haul of these cars. 

It is hardly fair to scold the Pullman corporation for 
having driven a shrewd bargain years ago, when it was 
far-sighted, with a generation of railroaders, now almost 
past and gone, very near-sighted about the growing taste 
of Americans for luxury in travel. It is only fair, in 
addition, to state that it has been generally progressive in 
the maintenance of its service and equipment; it has been 
in the front rank in the substitution of the steel car —which 
the modern traveler today demands—for the wooden 
coach. 

If the Pullman Company has moved slowly in the 
retirement of the somewhat barbaric scheme of upper and 
lower berths giving into a common center aisle, that, as we 
shall see in a moment, is not to be charged entirely against 
it. Meantime it remains a highly prosperous corporation, 
even in these days when transportation companies of every 
sort are under fire, and maintains its prosperity largely 
through a form of railroad earning that should go to the 
stockholders of every line over which a Pullman car is 
operated in regular service. 

The success of several great systems, both in the East and 
in the Middle West—all of them important and repre- 
sentative—in operating their own sleeping and parlor car 
services has long since proved this statement. The stock 
argument in favor of Pullman service is its flexibility. It is 
urged that it can and does provide excess-fare cars for the 
Southern roads during their demands of winter tourist 
travel and for the Northern lines when folks are flocking to 
the summer resorts—as well as in times of special emer- 
gencies; but each of the exceptions to the rule just now 
cited meets the same seasonal and special emergencies 
with its own equipment. And it was only a little time 
ago that a great Eastern trunk-line system, finding its 
original contract with the Pullman Company expiring, 
refused to renew it upon the old conditions. It had the 
resources as well as the possession of a system of lines over 
which ran but few through sleeping cars from so-called 
“foreign lines”; and, by stoutly standing for its points, it 
was able to make the Pullman Company pay an annual 
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rental —with three hundred and fifty thousand dollars as a 
reputed minimum—for the privilege of operating parlor 
and sleeping cars upon its popular and well-patronized 
trains. 

To return to the excess-fare trains. They have become 
today almost the only way through for the majority of the 
steam railroads. Hemmed in on the one side by a con- 
stantly increasing cost of operation, and on the other by a 
refusal of various regulating boards to permit them to 
increase rates or fares without a betterment of service, 
their problem seemed hard. The incident with which this 
article begins is, of course, fictional; but it was in some 
such way that the first of the excess-fare trains was put 
into service. 


The Success of Limited Trains 


HE idea—once conceived—multiplied. Railroads, as 

business organisms, are uncommonly imitative. Rail- 
road heads warmed to the idea of the excess-fare train; for, 
with its adoption, an astonishing fact came to light. The 
excess-fare train was not only popular with the men who 
were running the railroads but made a hit with the people 
who rode on them. An Eastern road established them 
between New York and Boston, charging through pas- 
seryers an extra dollar for the one hour saved in running 
tire in addition to the traditional charge of an extra dollar 
for the parlor-car seat. The trains were crowded from the 
beginning and have been crowded ever since. They are 
composed, as are practically all of these new and fast 
excess-fare trains, exclusively of parlor, sleeping, dining 
and buffet cars. 

It is almost twenty years ago that the fast-running 
express was put into service between New York and 
Buffalo, and it was a railroad sensation. The fastest 
mile ever made on a railroad was accomplished by that 
train one fall day in 1893 west of Rochester. It was com- 
posed, save for one parlor car, entirely of day coaches; and, 
barring passes, about every sort of railroad transpor- 
tation was accepted upon it without excess charge. It 
quickly became the most patronized railroad train in the 
world and a tremendous advertisement for the line that 
operated it. 

Yet this popular train is now regarded by expert rail- 
roaders as a mistake. It is a mistake that would not be 
repeated today. One fast express, that was put on by 
one of the anthracite lines between New York and Buffalo 
as a competitor to the train just mentioned, has already 
ceased to carry day coaches and is in slight measure an 
excess-fare train, though the route it traverses is the longest 
of the five competing lines from the metropolis to the 
great lake port—for that is the trend of the times. 

The two fast trains between New York and Chicago 
scheduled first at twenty hours for the trip of between 
nine hundred and twelve and nine hundred and sixty-five 
miles and then speeded up to eighteen hours — have revolu- 
tionized the passenger travel between those two great 
cities. 

The standard one-way fare between New York and 
Chicago is twenty dollars, based on the journey being 
covered in not less than twenty-eight hours. This is the 
fare charged by the New York Central and the Pennsy]- 
vania. Their somewhat weaker competitors—most of 
whom offer mighty attractive inducements to the traveler 






































who is not speed-crazy—are permitted to 
charge a fare of eighteen dollars, and so are 
known as “differentials.” They and their 
connections may not carry passengers be- 
tween the two cities in less than thirty hours. 
There again is the time value of one dollar 
for sixty minutes set by the great transpor- 
tation companies for the American citizen, 
for the eighteen-hour trains charge thirty 
dollars for the New York-Chicago run; 
and, to show you that the time value is the 
absolute criterion, they will repay you one 
dollar an hour for each hour your train is 
delayed in reaching the terminal in either 
city. Ifthe train should happen to be more 
than ten hours late, however, you will still 
have to pay twenty dollars—the standard 
fare of the two larger competing roads. 

There, then, is the principle of the excess- 
fare train as established in Eastern territory. 
Men traveling on these trains between the 
great ports of the North Atlantic— Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia—and those two 
important traffic centers of the Middle 
West—St. Louis and Chicago—find that 
to gain an hour they must pay an extra 
dollar. The New York or the Philadelphia 
business man finds that he can leave his 
desk at the close of the working day and be 
in Chieago in time for a fairly full day's 
work there before he catches an eastbound 

eighteen-hour train that will bring him 
ack in time for a full morning at his home 
desk. In these days of the multiplication 
of great enterprises, with branch offices 
and stores in dozens of cities, travel-hours 
saved mean more single dollars to highly 
paid executives. It is something for that 
busy Chicago man, who sits as commander 
of a great working force, to be able to leave 
his city at half past two in the afternoon, 
have the entire following afternoon in 
Boston, a full day in New York—and be 
back at his desk on the third morning. It 
is that something which has filled the 
berths and the rooms of the sleeping cars 
even beyond the fondest dreams of traffic 
managers. 


Over beyond the traffic man, however, 
sits his brother general of the operating 
department, and his joy over the success of 
the excess-fare trains is somewhat tempered, 
to say the least; for he knows what it costs 
the road to operate them and sticks to his 
belief even when he is shown the great in- 
come accounts they bring in the course of a 
twelvemonth. A single train earning three 
thousand dollars and upward a night is not 
to be despised by any department; but he 
is willing to meet the traffic enthusiast upon 
his ground at the outset and say: 

“She may be doing all that—but how 
about the slower trains? Are we not rob- 
bing them to load the cars for this new 
flier?” 

And at that he is giving no thought to 
the woes of the “‘differential”’ lines, whose 
through first-class passengers have been 
stolen from them by carloads. 


The Dwindling Factor of Safety 


The operating man can see other ex- 
penses uncharged against the excess-fare 
fliers. He knows the wear and tear they 
cause on the road. He wrinkles his brow 
hard at the first factor of railroading in 
which they raise a tremendous commo- 
tion—the prime factor of safety—safety 
to the passenger and the railroader. That 
is of itself a complicated question and will 
not be discussed here. It is enough here 
and now to say that the vital necessity 
of bringing these excess-fare, ex xcess-speed 
trains through to the last terminal in safety 
has been enough to gray the head of more 
than one master railroader during the past 
decade. Some of them have finally turned 
from it and asked for branch lines to oper- 
ate—where the strenuous conditions of 
modern railroading were lessened enough 
to compensate for reduced salaries. 

The operating man discounts enthusiasm 
and knows hard facts. He knows the strain 
upon the hardwerking and earnest-hearted 
men beneath him; he knows how nightly 
the train schedules of his divisions are dis- 
rupted—freight, the great money returner 
of the property in the long run, along with 
comfortable and well-established passenger 
trains of lesser dignity, sidetracked and 
delayed, that the excess-fare flier may make 
her port to the minute and maintain the 
dignity of the road. He knows how great 
new race-horse locomotives pound them- 
selves to pieces-that they may haul heavy 
trains of seven and eight steel coaches 
at sixty miles an hour through the long 
and rigorous reaches of a winter’s night. 
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The operating man knows the wear and 
tear upon the roadbed and the bridges—he 
knows the strain upon the steel rail. 


A few years ago operating men were | 
looking confidently at their long tangents 
of exquisite track and the greyhound-like 
passenger locomotives, and were giving 
assurance that the trip from New York to , 
Chicago would be regularly scheduled at \ 
i) ' 








fifteen hours within the decade. They are 
silent now upon that. Some of them are 
already praying that the two great fliers 
between the cities be set back to twenty 
hours—at least during the winter months, 
when railroading in the North is both stren- 
uous and dangerous. It is almost certain 
that, were they to be inaugurated today, 
they would be established at a minimum 
of twenty hours, even if that rule of a 
dollar an hour had to be varied; but, as it 
— it is always hard to set the clock 
ac 


ihe 


The railroads west of Chicago, having 
come face to face with the problem of the 
excess-fare train, have begun to solve it in 
a fashion that in its originality is typical 
of the country. The speed plan was almost 
out of the question with them; for, with the 
exception of the Union Pacific, now almost 
completed from Council Bluffs to Ogden, Zz 
there are few great stretches of double 
track west of the Missouri River. No oper- 
ating man wants to assume the risk of 
running very high-speed trains over long ° “ ” 
reaches of single track—the margin of F COURSE she just loves 
safety fades too quickly. And the big . 
cperators in that great territory have such a soup as this. For where 


learned much as to the cost of excessive 


speed from their brethren in the East. Still, is a youngster’s heart at meal time? 


“ Mother: I just love it!”’ s 


the Western railroaders were confronted 


en take apating cut conan Or anyone else’s, for that matter? And 
ing in as lively a fashion as anywhere else. what satisfies this universal longing any 
Calls for Continental Comforts better than one of 


They turned from speed to comfort—to 
luxury, if you please; but even there they 
were hemmed in. The Pullman folks cut 
their sleeping cars from the same pattern; 
even the cars of the independent com- 
panies we cited a while ago are so close to 
the Pullmans in type and detail as to be 
almost indistinguishable from them. They 
found that a generation which had de- 
manded and succeeded in receiving a private 
bath with each and every hotel room also 
demanded some form of stateroom cars. 
It was beginning to turn up its nose at a 
form of sleeping car where a good part 
of one’s toilet is accomplished shrouded 
only by a green curtain in a car aisle-a 
performance almost terrifying to the 
uninitiated. 





close to the United States today for the It may be the clear nourishing Bouillon or 

American traveler of means to fail to de- the more substantial Chicken Soup or 

mand that our home roads copy some of = ‘ Ta 

their night conveniences, ~— “or that Mutton Broth with its delicious full- 

part of their business be relegated to a sub- : 

sidiary company. ‘The railroad traffic ran- flavored stock and tender meat; or any of 

ager is ready for you, however, when you ; oo ; ; 

spring such a statement upon him. the inviting Campbell kinds. They are 
“‘ Are you willing to pay the price on this | all appetizing and wholesome . all easy 

side—all of you travelers, I mean?” he . ? 

demands blandly. “It costs you almost to digest. 


twice as much for a stateroom from Paris 
to Marseilles as from New York to Buf- 
falo—two journeys of approximately the 
same length. Are you willing to stand for 


Not only the children, but every one of us 
would sleep sounder, wake brighter, and 


n increase in railroad rates instead of : +f 

peailane the European charges for railroad | work easier li we relied more on these 

staterooms?” perfect soups to complete the evening 
You say quite frankly that you do not 4 

object to paying five dollars for a compart- meal. Try one tonight and see. 


ment from New York to Buffalo or even | 
seven dollars for the slightly more luxuri- 
ous drawing room. You remember that 


between Chicago and Minneapolis, and in Ope 21 kinds 
some other sharply competitive traffic dis- | <i mf . 
tricts, you have ridden in cars made up en- if 10c a can 


tirely of compartments, with a narrow aisle 


| a 
running alongside, like the English corridor | Aa Asparagus Julienne 
car—and that they represented the acme <a Oe a ve dense 
of luxury in railroad travel. The only diffi- —s “re Mutton Beoth 
culty is, under ordinary circumstances, a a Chicken Ox Tail 
that it is hard to obtain a compartment or | LHe Chithen Gene Pes 
drawing room without long notice being | “43 (Okra) Pepper Pot 
giveninadvance. The last-moment traveler . Clam Bouillon _Printanier 


Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consomme Tomato-Okra 
! ruse" Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


is apt to find himself being driven into the 
horrors of an upper berth— particularly in 
territory where the competitive element is 
lacking. 

“Then why don’t you run more of those 
compartment cars?”’ you ask in turn of the 
big traffic man. You have asked precisely 
the question he wanted. 

“There are nine staterooms in one of 
those cars,” he says, ‘“‘which means that | 
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They are an ‘ideal 
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the picnic hamper( J 


Try This Test Y 


1 Buy a can of Snider's Pork and Beans. 
If you do not think them the most deli- 
cious beans you ever tasted, return the 
empty can to your grocer and he will 


’ refund your money. 
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under some circumstances we should have 
to haul a seventy-ton car, with its state- 
rooms filled, more than four hundred miles, 
when perhaps nine tickets represented the 
full revenue of the car to us. There is not 
much profit in that sort of railroading. 
Why, we demand a minimum of twenty- 
five fares for the handling of a private 
car—and don’t throw in the car! 

His argument seems incontrovertible— 
and perhaps it is. If the railroads had not 
long ago bartered away their sleeping-car 
business they might increase their revenues 
by increasing the cost of their staterooms 
and find but few complaints from their 

atrons. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad rec ently placed a high- 
speed train of stateroom cars in service be- 
tween New York and Boston, made up 
almost entirely of compartments, with brass 
bedsteads; and for the extra luxury of this 
fine train it made a charge considerably 


| higher than that of the ordinary compart- 


ment charge in the United States. In that 
way it compensated itself for the fewer 
fares that sort of car inevitably brings, but 
it also discovered there was an enormous 
patronage for that sort of train. You must 
remember, however, that the New Haven 
road owns its own sleeping cars; so that 
the entire revenue of the high-priced ticket 
it accepts both for fare and sleeping accom- 
modation comes direct to its own coffers. 

It is a matter of indifference with the 
Pullman Company what type of cars it 
furnishes to the railroads with which it has 
contracts. Its tariffs are filed, and these 
do not discriminate between trains of high 
or low degree. The charge for a lower berth 
from Chicago to New York is five dollars, 
whether you make the journey in eighteen 
hours or in thirty-six; and there is no radi- 
cal difference between the standard sleeping 
ears that are furnished all the different 
roads and trains for their service. The so- 
called ‘‘ tourist sleepers’’ that are so popular 
in the West charge approximately half the 
rates of the standard sleeping cars for 
berths; but there again the Pullman Com- 
pany pockets all the revenue, so that the 
railroad has but little to lose or gain. It can 
view the situation only from the point of its 
revenues in fares; and so difficult is it to 
increase these that the traffic manageris apt 
to look upon the situation with something 


like despair. 


Luxury at a Price 


The Pennsylvania Railroad very recently 
has solved the problem of the compart- 
ment car between New York and Washing- 
ton in an ingenious fashion. It has finally 
yielded to repeated demands for that bet- 
tered sort of night accommodation; but it 
has also demanded that the man who asks 
for himself the selfish luxury of an exclusive 


| compartment must pay one fare and a half 


for the trip. And there are plenty of men 
each night who are willing to do that very 
thing, for we are living ina generation when 
men are willing to pay almost any price for 
comfort—provided comfort is given them 
in return. The remarkable success of the 


| extravagant hotels and restaurants in the 


large cities proves that conclusively. 


So it is that the Western roads, turned 
from excess speed for excess fare by their 
»hysical limitations and the expense show- 
ings of their Eastern associates, have taken 
hold of the problem with a bold hand. 

“We will put on a winter train from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and to San Fran- 
cisco that will be de luxe in every sense of 
the word,” said one road last summer. “We 
will have the best of train comforts—library, 
barber shop, ladies’ maids, compartments 

aplenty—and we will charge twenty-five 


| dollars excess fare for the use of that train.’ 


Railroad men round Chicago received 

the news with astonishment. 
“You don’t mean to say,” they gasped, 

“that you are going to guarantee to cut 
twenty-five hours off the running time 
between Chicago and the Pacific Coast?” 

“We are only going to run the new train 
through in five nd less time than our 
fastest train today.” 

“Five dollars an hour—that’s going 
some!”’ whistled railroad Chicago. 
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“Five dollars an hour— nothing!” replied 
the Santa Fe. ‘Weare going to charge for 
luxury—not for speed. We are going to 


charge folks eighty-five dollars for the ride | 


on the new train from Chicago to San 
Francisco instead of the standard price of 
sixty dollars; and we are going to have them 
standing in line for the privilege of doing 
it! They will come home and boast of hav- 
ing ridden on that train, just as folks come 
home from across the Atlantic and brag of 
the hotels that have housed them in the great 
cities of Europe. You never heard a man 
brag of having ridden in a tourist sleeper.” 


No Refunds for Delays 


The same railroad also announced there 
would be no refund in case its fast new 
train was behind her schedule; that was 
perhaps the boldest part of its new stand. 

The traditional foe of this road in the 
Far Western country also announced last 
fall that it would establish a de-luxe 
excess-fare train. It placed its excess 
charge at the more moderate figure of 
ten dollars, and it also announced that 
it would save a dozen hours in the run- 
ning time between New Orleans and San 


Francisco; but, as in the case of the other | 


line it made no refund for delay. 
two services have been in operation through- 
out the entire winter and, so far, they 
have justified the promises of the traffic 
men who installed them. Another route 
—the Union Pacific—is now preparing 
to establish a similar ten-dollar excess- 
fare train from Chicago to San Francisco 
during the coming summer. 


These | 


It will be a | 


daily service, in distinction from the earlier | 
Western excess-fare trains that have been | 


operated respectively upon a weekly and a 


semiweekly schedule. The new plan seems | 


to spread. No announcements have yet 


come from the Hill roads in regard to it; | 


but it is hardly likely that the old railroader 


of the Northwest is not watching every | 


step of the progress of the new e xperienent. 


Here is dec idedly the most significant 
step taken by the American railroad in 
more than a decade. Though the first of 
the excess-fare arrangements are somewhat 
crude and experimental, as can be seen by 
the variations in schedules and excess 


charges, the plan itself is going to be per- | 


manent. The next logical development of 
the plan will be the lengthening of minimum 
speeds by the Eastern trunk-lines and a 
consequential lowering of operating costs, 
together with a distinct widening of the 
margin of safety. 


Some of the money | 


wasted in a high-speed competitive train | 


service between large cities will perhaps be | 
turned toward the possible development 


of side-line services in non-competitive ter- | 


ritory, and the big railroads may then have 
a somewhat more pleasant time out of life. 
And in that same step the Eastern trunk- 
lines will try to abandon the practice of 
refunding money to their patrons in case 
of delays to their excess-fare trains. 

In the next step the principle will be ex- 
tended to the freight—almost always the 
great revenue returner of the American rail- 
road. In the full development of that plan 
by the freight experts, a man can have a 
carload of bricks or one of coal sent through 
at the express speed of the perishable food- 
stuffs in the fast preference freights of today, 
if he wishes to pay the extra price for the 
extra service. The chief obstacle to that 
plan today for the railroads lies in the ex- 
press companies, to which they long ago 
bartered away another of their great money- 
making possibilities; but they will find the 
way in that thing just as they have in this 
whole main prine om. 


Extra pay for extra service—that i is the 
new thought which has dawned upon the 
railroader today. It is already a recognized 
—— in a good many other successful 

usinesses. To the railroader it is today 


something more than that. Hemmed in as 


he is by an irritated public feeling, harried 
by close watching and the restrictions 
placed by legislatures and their servants, 
worried by the increasing cost of conducting 
his own peculiar business, it is to him today 
the one way through. 
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“YO to a jeweler's today 
* and see the South Bend 
* Watch —the watch that 
. this mark represents. 
ope Let the jeweler explain 
what it means to have 
a watch in your pocket 
that is equal to the “cake 
of ice test” which the South Bend 
Watch actually stands. 

The South Bend Watch can be 
frozen in a cake of ice or placed in 
an oven and its time will not vary the 
fraction of a second in the extremes. 

It can be carried in your pocket 
under the most trying circum- 
stances and it will not vary, if regu- 
lated to your personality by the 
retail jeweler from whom you buy 
it. The reasons lie in the way it is 
made and the way it is sold. 


end” 


~South Bend 


A South Bend Watch is often a 
full year in the course of construc- 
tion — six months in the cutting and 
assembling of the parts and six 
months in factory regulation, ad- 
justment, etc. 


It is inspected 411 times in the 
process and must run accurately 
for 700 hours before it is deemed 
“Ready for Shipment.” It's a 
perfect watch when shipped. But 
that isn’t all we insure you. 

We insure you a perfect jeweler’s 
regulating service. The South Bend 
Watch you get is regulated to your 
personality so that it will kecp per- 
fect time for you. Ask a jeweler 
what that means to every watch. 
There are 15,083 South Bend jew- 
elers—one in your town, probably, 


Write us today for the free book, “How 
Good Watches Are Made,” and we'll 
send at the same time the name of the 
jeweler nearest you. Here's the kind of 
letters we receive : 
Windsor, Vermont, June MH 1911. 

South Bend Watch Co., South Bend, 
Gentlemen: | hereby aay that | Purchaad a 
lo. 261 movement, No. 5 Mr. George 
T. Winn, Jeweler, Windsor, ve on Sept, 7, 1910. 
This watch ran for six months and at the expiration 
of that time showed a variation of three seconds 
from standard time. E. M. TRIPP. 

You will have a watch that will do just 
as well if it's a South Bend Watch. Write 
for the book NOW. 92) 


The South Bend Watch Co. 
6 State St., South Bend, Ind. 
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SECRET SHOPPING 


OMPETITION between the great re- 

tail drygoods and specialty shops in 
some cities is so keen that a special depart- 
ment, sometimes known as the outside shop- 
ping department is an important feature 
of each establishment. The sole purpose 
of such a department is to keep accurate 
watch on the merchandise and values 
offered by other houses, and this is done 
by means of the so-called professional or 
secret shoppers. 

To most people the terms “ professional 
shopper” and “purchasing agent” are 
synonymous, but in reality the two pro- 
fessions have little in common. The pur- 
chasing agent, as most people know, makes 
a business of shopping for people who are out 
of the reach of the big shopping centers, or 
for those who find shopping for themselves 
fatiguing. She is usually a woman accus- 
tomed to good things herself. and there- 
fore familiar with the wants of the society 
woman. She should also have good judg- 
ment and considerable knowledge of human 
nature and merchandise values. 

The professional shopper, as few people 
know, makes a business of shopping for 
the shops themselves, of keeping them in 
touch with the other shops and conversant 
with their merchandise, values and ideas in 
general. She acts as a critic to the shop 
that employs her, and her work must be 
conducted entirely sub rosa, as the large 
shops are extremely jealous of their secrets. 

The requirements of the successful pro- 
fessional shopper are many. Like her sister, 
the purchasing agent, she profits greatly 
by a knowledge of the proper thing. If 
she is a woman of birth and breeding the 
knowledge of clothes and house-furnishings 
that she will have derived from her own 
environment and the entrée she will have 
to the best shops will be a big asset in her 
work. Besides this she must possess im- 
agination, plenty of energy, good judgment 
in merchandise values and, last but not 
least, a ready tongue, a good memory and 
plenty of nerve. 

Glancing over the “‘Help Wanted—Fe- 
male” columns of a Sunday paper some 
five years ago I saw an advertisement tha 
read something like this: ‘ 


WANTED. A woman accustomed to refined sur- 
roundings who is familiar with the shops, has a 
knowledge of clothing, interior decorations, and so 
forth, for position of trust. No experience necessary. 
S. D., Box 38. 


Not very enlightening, to be sure, but 
just puzzling enough to arouse my curi- 
osity! I answered the advertisement and 
informed.S. D. that I was a city girl, born 
and bred; had always been accustomed to 
the best, was recently graduated from a 
well-known finishing school in town, and as 
to my knowledge of interior decorating, 
I could refer him to possibly the biggest 
decorator in town. A few years before, 
when he was not quite so famous, this 
gentleman had decorated our house, and 
I knew he would gladly give me the neces- 
sary reference. I had given up all hope of 
getting an answer to my application when 
one came on Thursday morning, asking me 
to call at the office of Mr. D., the manager 
of one of the best-known drygoods shops in 
town. When I sent in my card the follow- 
ing day I was shown into the manager's 
office, and as I seated myself he selected my 
letter from among a lot of others and asked 
me whether I had any idea what sort of a 
position I was applying for. When I told 
him that I had not, he explained to me the 
business of the professional shopper. 


In the Enemy’s Country 


He told me of the keen competition 
between the eight or ten leading shops, of 
the various successes in this or that depart- 
ment, which made money for the various 
stores; and he said that the only way one 
could keep watch of other shops was through 
the professional shopper, who went about 
among them all and reported to her shop 
the many things she noticed. He explained 
to me that the shops were very jealous 
of each other and guarded their secrets 
well, and that to be successful and gain 
all possible information, the professional 
shopper had to present an absolutely unsus- 
picious exterior. By this time I had made 
up my mind that the position was not 
forme. Theshopper, I learned, visited one 
department at a time in the various shops, 





and then reported how these departments 
compared with the corresponding depart- 
ment in her own establishment. Conse- 


quently it was necessary that her mission be | 
unknown not only in the other shops she | 


visited but also in her own store, for if the 
saleswomen in her own establishment knew 
she was there to report on their department 
they would do everything in their power to 
make the report a good one, while if she 
posed as the ordinary woman shopper and 
was not known to them she might detect 


many defects that would otherwise be | 


concealed. 
to criticise her own shop as any of the 
cthers. For this reason her report had to 
be written out at the end of her day’s work 
and mailed to the head of the department 
of professional shoppers, who would know 


Her mission was just as much | 


her simply as Miss A. or Miss B. Her | 


orders for each day would either be mailed 


to her at night or sent to her by a pri- | 


vate messenger, the only one besides the 
manager to know her name and address. 

Her services, I was told, were not needed 
every day, for she must not be seen about 
too much in the shops for fear of arousing 
their suspicions. Here I broke in to ask 
what would happen if she were detected 
and caught. I was informed that in such 
an event her full description would be 
furnished the salespeople, so that she would 
find it impossible to get any reliable infor- 
mation and her career as a shopper would 
practically be ended. The manager then 
asked me what I thought of the position 
and whether I should like to try it. I told 
him quite regretfully that I feared I should 
never be able to do it. He smiled and said 
that he disagreed with me and thought 
I should make a success of it. 


Selecting Skirts for Aunty 


I was nineteen at the time, and I looked 
like any one of a hundred other nineteen- 
year-old girls just graduated from a fash- 
ionable school. My suit was of the correct 
cut, my hat was smart and my furs were 
good. I certainly looked happy and care- 
free and like anyone in the world but a pro- 
fessional shopper—or professional anything 
else for that matter. Still I wasn't en- 
thusiastic till he told me that I'd earn 
three dollars every time I was sent for, with 
my ecarfare and postage paid. I needed 
extra money, as my family had suffered 
some reverses, so finally with many mis- 
givings I agreed to try the work. The 
manager laughed at my fears and said that 
instructions would be mailed to me that 
night and my first commission would follow 
in a day or so. 

The following day I received copious 
written instructions. These went into 
great detail and explained the exact nature 
of the position and just how my reports 
were to be written each night. On the 
following morning I received my first 
commission by mail. 


I was to come into | 


the silk-petticoat department of the store | 
that employed me and look at black skirts | 


ranging ‘in price from five to ten dollars. 
When I got a good idea of them I was to do 
the same thing at three other prominent 
shops. If I found a duplicate of any of our 
skirts I was to buy it, and money for this 
would be sent me that day by messenger. 
I afterward found that the duplicates 
I bought were used to confront our buyer 
with. In instances where our rivals were 
offering better prices than our shop the 
buyer was asked how a competitor could 
afford to sell a skirt regularly for five 
seventy-five that we regularly sold for 
seven twenty-five. Clearly the reason 
must be that our competitor was buying 
from the wholesaler at better terms, and 
in consequence our buyer was in for a bad 
half-hour with the manager. 

After visiting these shops, my instruc- 
tions were to compare the departments, the 
size of stock, the variety of styles, and give 
my preference of shops and my reasons for 
such preference. Also I was to give an 
estimate of how much business each shop 
was doing and report on the attention 
I received. I started positively awed with 
the magnitude of the undertaking. In the 
first shop I explained that I was looking at 
skirts for my aunt in the country, who was 
horribly fussy. This, I hoped, would ac- 


count for my very careful scrutiny, and | 


I was able to write down a couple of prices 
with very meager descriptions. In the 
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“Now will I make them as 
beautiful as they are practical,” 
said O. H. L. Wemicke—the 
father of Sectional Bookcases— 


when he became president of 


The Macey Company. 
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BookCabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


You would like them in your home! 


They have the style of Old Master Furni- 


ture. You can see it yourself; it stands out so 
you can’t help seeing it. 
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You may have them in Colonial, Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, Artcraft or Mission design, any 
size; any finish; and they actually cost less than 
ordinary bookcases. 
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Macey Book Cabinets are on sale with mer- 
chants in every locality and are warranted to 
give complete satisfaction. 
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Our style book and price list is full of helpful and 
interesting facts for all book lovers, and contains 


some charming suggestions on home decorations by 
William Morris. Sent anywhere for the asking 


Address— The Mac ey Co., No. 940 S. Division St, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ‘The Home of Good Furniture 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric Fan 


New Steel-Clad Model Gives 
More Breeze and Weighs Less 


HIS is the fan office men are looking for. 


Keeps the office force, and you yourself, 
up to the top notch of efficiency during the hot weather. 
The Westinghouse Fan with drawn-steel frame is a 
distinct advance in electric fan design. Moves a greater 
volume of air for the current it consumes than any other 
fan, size for size. A nickel runs the 8-inch size 24 hours; 
the 12-inch size 12 hours. One-third less weight than the 
old style fan with cast iron frame. Extremely quiet when 
running. 
Patented joint makes fan adjustable to wide range of 
horizontal and vertical positions without tools or extra parts. 


Westinghouse Fans Should Be In 
Every Corner of the Large Office 
to Keep ALL the Air Moving 


They cost so little to run that it is false economy not to have 
plenty of them. Phone your Electric Light Company or a 
good electrical dealer in your vicinity and have them send 
you a Westinghouse Fan at once. If you have the slightest 
difficulty getting the fan, communicate with us direct and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

Fine, fully illustrated catalog of Westinghouse Fans 
for every purpose will be sent you upon receipt of postcard 
bearing your name and address. Write to Westinghouse 
Fan Dept. P, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 


Representatives all over the World 
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second shop my sister in boarding school 
was the one I was shopping for. I often 
look back and laugh at all those perfectly 
good stories wasted on saleswomen who 


| are so accustomed to women who shop but 


do not buy that they forget a shopper in 
five minutes unless she makes the mistake 
of impressing them with a tale. How I got 
through the day I don’t remember, but 
I was glad to find that my memory, fresh 
from school training, was quite dependable. 
That night I wrote what must have seemed 
a very detailed report on silk skirts, so 
afraid was I of skipping anything. 

In the days that followed I was sent to 
investigate waists, suits, curtains and a 
host of similar things, and I gradually lost 
my timidity and learned to enjoy getting 
the information. Some of the work in 
connection with such uninteresting articles 
as sheets and pillow-cases and cheap do- 
mestic underwear was quite monotonous, 
but I have since learned that this really 


| difficult work is a part of the training. If 


a shopper can report successfully on the 
qualities, makes and duplicates in this 
class of merchandise she is judged capable 
of doing something more interesting. 

As the months passed I began to get 


| more confidence, until one day I got a jolt 


that knocked most of it out of me. My 
store had sent me a dozen or more medium- 
priced embroidered centerpieces, with the 
instructions that I was to go to four houses 


| and look specially for duplicates, and, 


should I find any cheaper than those in our 
store, I was to buy one and report on any 
others. I was afraid I couldn’t remember 
all the patterns, so I grabbed a sheet of 
paper lying on my desk and drew tiny 
designs of the pattern of each one and noted 
the price. 

The first and second shops were com- 
paratively easy, as the patterns were fresh 
in my mind, but in the third one I saw a 
centerpiece that I was sure was a duplicate 
of one I had at the house, but whether 
cheaper or dearer I couldn’t remember 
clearly. The only thing to do was to con- 
sult the paper. As the salesman left for 
a moment I did this, drawing the paper out 
of my bag and slipping it behind my muff. 
I found that the centerpiece I had at home 
was dearer, so I bought the one I had been 


| examining and left for the final shop. 


I took a car to save time and decided to 
study my paper on the way down. I felt 
in my muff and I looked in my bag, but 
I could find no paper. My heart seemed to 
skip several beats, for I knew that ten 
chances to one I had dropped the paper in 


| the department I had just left. I realized 


that if any salesman happened to pick it 
up I was lost, for not only would the little 
sketches and prices disclose my occupation, 
but in my haste I had made my notes on 
the back of an invitation on which my 
name appeared. I had given the salesman 


| my name and address, and this, of course, 
| coincided with the name on the invitation. 


I’m afraid the centerpieces I looked at in 
the other house were rather a blur, but I 
decided on the way home not to get need- 


lessly excited over what had occurred. 


Shadowing the Shoppers 


When I came home on the following evening 


and asked whether a parcel from that 
particular shop had come for me and was 
told it had not, I almost collapsed. It was 
too late to telephone that evening and 
ascertain the cause of the delay, so I spent 


| a wretched night. Bright and early the 
| next morning, however, I was at the tele- 


phone with my heart in my mouth. If 
the shop people gave me some flimsy excuse 
or evaded the reason for non-delivery 
I should know why. However, I concealed 
my panic as best I could, and in my haugh- 
tiest tone asked for the complaint depart- 
ment, and stated that I had erdered a 
centerpiece two days, before and couldn't 
understand why I kad not received it. 
I was told to wait while the matter was 
looked up. It seemed hours instead of 
minutes before a voice begged my pardon 
and said the salesman had taken down the 
wrong address. I gave the correct one and 
said I wished the goods sent special to 
reach me before noon, for I knew that the 
messenger from my own shop would be 
calling for them. I was assured that I 


| should have them, but I wasn’t completely 


at ease till they actually arrived at the door. 

By this time I knew quite a little of the 
methods of this very secretive department 
on the tenth floor of the shop that em- 
ployed me. I had learned that there are 
two grades of professional shoppers, known 
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as inside shoppers and outside shoppers. 
Those of the first class reported each morn- 
ing to the store itself aaa were sent out on 
hurried errands, possibly to verify a rumor 
or to see how a much-advertised sale in a 
competitor’s shop was drawing and whether 
the crowd was actually buying or only 
looking. There were eight or ten of these 
shoppers and they were often intrusted 
with regular commissions in addition to 
their special work. This, however, was in 
a large measure dangerous, for should a 
shop become suspicious of them by chance 
and have them followed, and should they 
be seen to visit the same department and 
look at the same class of goods in several 
shops and then enter their own shop and 
disappear in the elevator above the public 
floors, this would be evidence enough to 
render their services almost useless ever 
afterward. The shops watch carefully for 
professional shoppers from other establish- 
ments, and if they think they detect one 
the suspected individual is immediately 
followed, even if the chase finally leads to 
her home. Her description is carefully 
noted by the store detectives, and upon her 
next visits to the shop she is watched and 
followed. If the same suspicious circum- 
stances occur and it is decided that she 
is a professional or secret shopper, sad is her 
lot, for this is what happens: 


The Retort Courteous 


She visits a shop to see whether the suits 
advertised in the morning papers are as 
remarkable values as the advertisement 
would lead one to believe. She has instruc- 
tions to buy if this is so, and finding the 
suits better for the money than those she 
has seen at her own house, she buys one. 
The next morning a package is delivered 
at her house containing a totally different 
suit. If she is wise she immediately realizes 
that the chances are that she is caught. 
If she thinks she can brazen the thing out 
she returns the suit and makes a great fuss 
about it. Possibly the shop people are not 
altogether certain that she is a shupper, so 
they apologize and exchange her suit for 
the one she originally purchased—-if there 
are any left. But they continue to watch 
her even more closely, and finally, of course, 
their suspicions are confirmed. From that 
moment she never gets what she buys in 
that particular house. She may brave the 
thing out a little longer, and she will still 
be met with apologies and exchanges; but 
sooner or later she will inconvenience her 
own house by delays in receiving the pack- 
ages, and so soon as they realize the reason 
for this her days as a professional shopper 
are ended. This naturally happens more 
often in the case of the inside shopper, who 
works under greater difficulties. She is not 
paid so well as the outside shopper, but 
then her requirements are not nearly so 
many as those of the outside shopper. 
She need not be so well dressed or so well 
educated, for upon her return to the store 
she can tell her story and answer questions 
concerning her work, while the outside 
shopper must cover all the necessary 
questions in clear and concise English in her 
written report. 

My second scare called for a lot more 
presence of mind and nerve than the first 
one. On this occasion a quick decision 
saved what, I am sure, would otherwise 
have been a day to be marked in black. It 
was a custom of my house to send a shopper 
only once each season to a department; 
this was done, of course, to prevent her 
becoming conspicuous. I had been sent in 
the winter to look at cloth one-piece dresses 
in a certain shop, and the following spring, 
not many months afterward, I was told to 
go there again to look for a certain class of 
lingerie frocks. Now on my first visit 
I had been waited on by a large, stout 
blonde, who gave me exceptionally good 
attention and showed me everything she 
had in stock. It was rather hard not to 
be suited, and I don’t recollect just what 
excuse I gave at the time. However, | 
distinctly remembered that she was dis- 
appointed, and I knew it wouldn’t do to 
take the chance of her remembering me 
and my having to disappoint her once more. 
Such action would leave a very bad and 
possibly a suspicious impression, which 
I wanted to avoid if I could. I arrived at 
the dress department some time round 
noon, hoping that my friend would be out, 
and in the first moment I did not see her. 
I spoke to the first saleswoman I met, who 
was on her way to lunch, it seems, for she 
said: “I'll get some one for you.” To my 
dismay she returned, followed by my 
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blonde friend, who recognized me in an 
instant, as I saw from her frozen expression. 
There is no better exponent of the “frozen 
face”’ than your displeased saleswoman! I 
was right there with my pleasantest little 
nod and smile, and said I believed she had 
shown me some frocks a short while before. 
I then told her what I was looking for and 
she said she would see what she had, but 
apparently there was no thaw—she was 
suspicious of me for some reason or other. 
I’d have to take decided measures to over- 
come her impression—I realized that very 
clearly. She returned with an armful of 
frocks which she started to throw over a 
chair. I glanced at a few and saw that 
they were mediocre, and then as she con- 
tinued to throw others on top of them I 
saw that all of them were in the same class. 
“I do not care for any of those,” I told her. 
“*Haven’t you something prettier?” She 
raised her eyebrows a trifle, disdaining any 
other answer, and went to get a fresh sup- 
ply. These proved even worse, if possible, 
than the first lot, and from the crumpled 
appearance of some of them I recognized 
that they were last season’s stock left over. 
Now a good saleswoman in a first-class 
house will never show you last season's 
stock unless you look as though you didn’t 
know the difference and she thinks it an 
opportunity to get rid of it, or unless you 
are looking for bargains. In the latter 
case she will tell you frankly that the goods 
are left over from the season before but are 
still in style. As I fitted neither of these 
descriptions, I could not understand her 
tactics, unless she thought I was a shopper 
and was determined that I should not see 
the best merchandise. I jockeyed round 
a bit and said I couldn’t understand their 
not having prettier things, but she merely 
assumed an expression a trifle more bored 
and declined to search further. Occa- 
sionally I caught her looking at me with 
anything but a kindly glance, and I knew 
she thought she had my game blocked, 
whatever it was. 

Now was the time for action. I was glad 
to feel a righteous indignation rising in me, 
for I knew the occasion demanded it. 
rose, thanked her for her attention—the 
irony was not lost on her, I’m sure—and 
left. As I descended in the elevator I con- 
cluded to take a very definite step, and 
I rejoiced to find myself growing more 
indignant every moment. In this state 
I reached the office, about the windows of 
which quite a little crowd was clustered. 
Pushing my way to the front and raising 
my voice as high as I dared, I said: “Can 
you tell me whether it is possible to be 
waited upon in your gown department?” 
In a moment I had the ears of the entire 
little crowd of women, who immediately 
recognized the tone of my voice and ex- 
pected to see something happen. A most 
solicitous clerk asked in a soft voice what 
was the trouble, and I said: “ Frankly I do 
not know, but whatever it is, it seems to be 
impossible for me to see any but your last 
year’s models and a few of this season’s.” 


The Business Value of Bluff 


“The balance’’—I laughed—‘‘for some 
reason or other were withheld from my 
view.”” He said he would accompany me 
to the department and see that I was 
attended to, and we left together. I fancy 
he wanted to get me away from that 
curious little crowd before I went into any 
further explanations, for naturally he did 
not wish my complaint to reach more ears 
than was necessary. On the way up I told 
him that this same saleswoman had waited 
on me before, and that I thought she 
resented my not buying and possibly 
thought I was there to see the styles or for 
some such pretext. I said I could see no 
reason why I might not see the stock, and 
of course he heartily agreed ‘with me, 
apologizing and doing everything tosmooth 
me down. I saw that the day was won, so 
I went on to say that I didn’t care to have 
the same saleswoman wait on me. 

As we entered the department I pointed 
her out to him, and she, busily waiting on 
some customers, turned pc itively green. 
She knew a good calldown was in store for 
her. The clerk summoned another sales- 
woman and told her to show me anything 
I wished to see. She, scenting trouble, gave 
me the best possible attention. I saw all 
there was to be seen and left without buy- 
ing. However, I had accomplished one 
very important point—I had established 
an identity at the office, and one decidedly 
foreign to that of ashopper. This would be 
of no little value to me in the future. 


THE SATURDAY 


After a couple of years’ work, when I had 
become known to my establishment as a 
shopper to be trusted with delicate missions 
I was given one, the success of which | 
rather doubted. There was a certain dress- 
making establishment in town noted for its 
exclusiveness. The proprietor, although an 
American, had spent his boyhood and early 
manhood in Paris studying designing, and 
later had become intimately acquainted 
with all of the large dressmaking ateliers 
in Paris. This knowledge enabled him to 
bring over models said to be quite exclusive 
and closely akin to the selection shown to 
the mondaines of the smart world of Paris. 
My house decided to see this collection 
through my eyes. I was told to go to this 
exclusive shop and look the collection over, 
and, as I had already examined the collec- 
tions in the various drygocds houses and 
the larger dressmaking establishments, I 
was to report whether this man’s collection 
really was so superior. In addition I was 
to note the models, styles, and so forth, and 
give my people as much information as 
I could. Now this part was easy enough, 
and there was nothing I liked better than 
such gown work. In this case, however, 
I was warned by my house that I might see 
ever so many gowns, but that unless I could 
convince the establishment of my worth 
as a prospective customer I would not see 
the particular collection in question, which 
naturally was reserved for the inner circle. 


The White Badge of Courage 


The morning that I received this com- 


mission I sat for a long time trying to 
arrange a complete plan of action that 
would bring the desired results, for just a 
few words in the commission had made me 
determined to see those gowns at all costs. 
My house had written: “It will be all right 
if you don’t see them; just let us have all 
the information you can about those you 
do see.” If they paid me the compliment 
of admitting that I would be able to know 
whether I had seen “the”’ collection or not, 
I was bound to see it somehow and show 
them my value. Also, I was looking for an 
increase of salary about then. 
I worked out a plan that seemed feasible 


Finally | 


if my acting was good enough. I looked, as | 


I have said before, like many other girls of 
my age round town—well groomed, happy 
and carefree. I had been careful always 
to wear smart hats, well-cut simple suits, 
and good shoes and gloves, not forgetting 
such small details as correct neckwear. 
Unfortunately I had an ugly spot right in 
front of the coat of my suit that did not 
at all tone in with the part I intended 
playing, so on the way downtown I bought 
a few gardenias, which besides covering the 
spot gave me extra courage, as flowers or 
a few strains of lively music nearly always 
will. It was none the less with a quaking 
heart that I rang the bell and was admitted 
to the quiet, unobtrusive house on a side 
street little given to business, just off the 
Avenue. I was shown into a Jacobean 
room, almost austere in its dignified furnish- 
ings of soft gray and dull dark green—just 
the background for the delicate beauty 
of a woman’s gown. As I seated myself 
a willowy creature in black swept up to 
me and | became for the time being a per- 
fectly natural, delightfully naive young girl, 
accustomed to the best but not used to 
shopping without an older person in at- 
tendance. I told her that I wanted to see 
something in a dinner frock that I might 
also use for restaurant and theater, and 
a few minutes later I informed her in a gush 
that the truth was I had been to my 
dressmaker’s that morning, as I needed 
another frock in a hurry, and she had 
nothing in a model I liked and could not 
make me one before two weeks. I had 
heard my mother speak of this place, and 
I had determined to come round and ‘se« 
whether I couldn’t find a suitable model 
wh'ch I might have altered in time for 
my party. As far as the story went it was 
all right. I saw she swallowed it whole and 
she began at once showing me models, but 
after I had looked at several I saw that, 
far from being out of the ordinary, many 
of them had been at the exhibitions I had 
attended round town. 

I looked a little bored, and occasionally 
pronounced one decidedly too old, adding: 
“I know mother would never permit me to 
wear it.” Finally I took the bull by the 
horns and said: “Oh, I’m so disappointed! 
I heard mother say that she must come 
here, for she heard you have such lovely 
things and so exclusive; but really I’ve 
seen most of these all over town.”’ At this 
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THE MECHANICAL PERFECTION ° 


| OF THE 


Motocycle. 


HE enormously increasing popularity of the Indian is due simply 
to its mechanical perfection. And this is why it leads the way in 
motorcycle design and construction each year. A few of the leading fea- 
tures of the 1912 regular models 
are given here with illustrations. 


The Variable Speed and 

Free Engine Clutch 
This feature, supphed without extra ¢ harge on 
all 1912 Indians, enables the nder to regulate 
his speed in the same way as an auiomobile, 
but with greater case and variation. By eosy 
manipulation, this clutch can be “ slipped ” 
and the motor kept running at its most effec- 
tive speed over difficult places. This means 
that any speed from 4 to 60 miles an hour can 
be controlled by operating the clutch lever 
Again, the free engine princ iple enables the nder to start any 





where—even on the steepest up grade—-without pedaling 
For nding amongst traffic and inc ities, this fe ature ts positively n 
valuable. Absolute control of the machine is assured at all umes 


The Twin Motor 
The Hedstrom Motor used on all Indian Motocycles is the 


most powerful, flexible and efficient in the world. For relia- 
bility and enduranc e this motor has been a leader for many 
years. In its 24-hour record, the Hedstrom Motor was run- 
ning as smoothly and efficiently at the end of the trial as 
when it started. There was no agn of overheating, burnt-out 
valves and pt ston rings, loss of compression, Of of any of the 
other common motor troubles. Only the finest gray cast ron 
is used to make the « ylinders for Hedstrom Motor T hey are 
accurately bored and ground absolutely true with a mirror-like 
surface, Spex ial steel is used for the piston rods, main shalt 


and crank and wrist pins. Dpex ial phosphor bronze is u ed 





for the bushings. Easy accessibility of all parts is a notable 
Bore of Twin Motor 34 wches 
Stroke 3 43.64 inches. Piston displace 


ment: 60.92 cubic inches. Rating, 7H. P. 


The Double Grip Control 


I he Indian grip « ontrol, “w hic h was the ong- 


feature of construction 


inal device of u class, plac es the ‘ ontrol of 
the machine nght in the hands of the nder 
all the time. ‘‘A twist of the wrist” does 
everything necessary for operating the machine 
and controlling its speed. The nght grip 
witches the spark on ot off and operates the 
exhaust valve. The left grip controls the 
hrottle and instantly increases or reduces the 





power No wes chains ot awkward levers 
are used. The Indian control principle is safe and ingeniously 
simple, consisting merely of a flexible shaft within each handle 
bar tube. I he connections are to de igned as not to interfe te 
with the changing of the height of the handle bars, which can be 
done without any adjustment whateverol the control connections 


The Cradle Spring Fork 


This easy riding device has been in successful use for three 
seasons The long leaf pring has been found to give the 
strongest and smoothest action The reversed, “C™ haped 
end of the Indian spring not only gives the effect of a k nget 
spring but gre atly assists in softer ing the rebound of the spring 
itself after shocks are absorbed. Highly tempered Chrome 
Vanadium Steel is used in the spr ng leaves. Its smoothness 
of action entirely absorbs all shox = from rough roads. A pair 
ot be ll « rank levers, attac hed to th Cc fork, carry the w he el caster 
fashion, which makes steering steady and easy. This construc- 


tion prevents any twisting of the wheel or fork. 





The above improvements and many others, in 
cluding Magneto, supplied with all 1912 Indians without extra charge 


The Indian is the choice of the experienced nder 
road usage to the fine points of motorcycle design and construction 


“Count the Indians on the Road!’’ 


INDIAN SERVICE: 1200 Indian agents, distributed all over the United States 


and Canada, are always at hand and ready to assist Indian riders and tourists 


4 H. P. Single Cylinder, $200 7H. P. Twin Cylinder, $250 


NOTE: Send postal for free illustrated 1912 Catalog. 


The Hendee Manufacturing Co. ,839StateSt., Springfield, Mass. 


Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 


He has been educated b 
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Chicago Branch 
1251 Michigan Avenue 


london Depot 
184 Gt. Portiaad Street 


Denver Branch 
138 16th Street 


Pacific Coast Branch 
235 Van Ness Avenue, Sen Francisco 
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Better Digestion — Better 
Appetite — Yours by 
Drinking Grape Juice 

**Usingareasonably large amount of unfermented grape 


juice with a mixed diet is beneficial, digestion being im- 
proved, intestinal fermentation diminished. . . . . The 


agreeable flavor increases the appetite, 


a by no means 


unimportant consideration.”’— Extract from Farmers’ 


Bulleun 175, published by U. 


SHAT grapes are one of 
Nature’s best aids to good 
health has long been recognized 
by Europe’s skilled physicians. 
Grape ‘“‘Cures’’ are an estab- 
lished institution. Across the 
water thousands benefit by them 
yearly. 
But the most convenient 
way to take advantage of their 


S. Department of Agriculture. 


wonderful qualities is to 
follow the recommendation of 
Uncle Sam’s expert given 
above — 


—And drink with meals, and 
between meals, a ‘‘reasonably 
large” quantity of pure, rich 
grape juice —the grape — 
that you insure yourself by 
always insisting on— 


Mrmours 


Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


Made only from luscious sun-ripened Concord Grapes, ready to burst 
I I 


with Ti ¢, 


Armour’s Grape Juice is unsweetened and undiluted 


just the 


pure, rich juice, preserved only by sterilization and air-tight bottling 
ach day's picking goes to the press that same day. 
(jrapes are never held over to wilt and wither. 
Armour’s Grape Juice is sold by grocers and druggists at fountains, 


buffets and clubs 
summer days. 


It will help you resist the enervation of long 


sultry 


=? 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a trial dozen pints 


for $3, express prepaid 


Address Armour and Company, Dept. 157, Chicago. 


ARMOUR “xe COMPANY 
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she produced more along the same iine, 
many of them beautiful frocks, but not the 
exclusive property of the establishment, by 
any means. I was beginning to despair, 
when I saw a tall man of distinguished 
appearance enter the room and stop to 
chat with another customer. I decided in- 
stantly that he must be the famous man, 
and that if I was ever to succeed in my 
mission this was the psychological moment. 
As he neared my chair I rose and said to 
the saleswoman: “You can’t imagine how 


| disappointed Iam. The gowns are not at 


all what I was looking for; I did so hope to 
find something exclusive.” Here I got his 
attention, and stepping up he inquired of the 
saleswoman what I wanted. I took the con- 


| versation in my own hands and half laugh- 


ingly told him my story, ending: “Well, I 
guess I’m destined to wear an old frock, for 
I haven’t been able to find anything I like 
that I haven’ t seen before or that isn’t too 
olu for me.” I saw him sizing me up, and 
I thought: “Go ahead! The gardenias 
hide the spot, and otherwise I know I look 
and I hope I act the part.” I guess he 
thought so, too, for he said to the sales- 
woman: “Let me see whether I can’t find 
something for the young lady.” This 
must have been a cue, for the saleswoman 
vanished into thin air and he led me to the 
second floor and showed me to a seat, mean- 
while chatting in an easy fashion. He gave 
orders to some one in back of a curtained 
recess, and presently a beautiful model 
appeared with a delightfully girlish cos- 


| tume—and I knew I had succeeded and 


was seeing “the’’ things! 

They were everything that I expected 
and almost all suitable to my needs. I said 
that I knew my mother would be pleased; 
possibly she might see something there 
herself, upon which, as I had hoped, he 
brought out some costumes more suitable 
for an older woman. You see I had been 
shown only young girls’ frocks up to this 
time and I had to see the others, if possible. 
Here my knowledge of Parisian makers 
stood me in good stead, and in my best 
naive manner I glibly mentioned some of 
them by name. A hurried glance at my 
watch made me exclaim that I must hurry 
to keep my luncheon engagement with 
mother, and that when we returned that 
afternoon he must not forget to show her 
that yellow brocade. I made an easy 
exit and fairly flew home to write out my 


report before I forgot anything. 
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Among the secret shopper’s tasks is one 
that is particularly distasteful to her. When- 
ever persistent complaints about some par- 
ticular department are made by customers, 
a secret shopper of the establishment is sent 
to the department to make a report on the 
salespeople. She is instructed to put the 
salespeople to a lot of annoyance, to ask to 
see as many things as possible, and finally 
not to buy anything at all. In her report 
she must mention even the slightest dis- 
courtesy or inattention. She is also told to 
notice whether the customers are waited on 
promptly, whether the aisleman is inde- 
fatigable in looking after their wants and in 
seeing that they are waited on, and she is 
particularly told to lisien for any derogatory 
remarks upon the goods or service from the 
customers. 

Another and more pleasant task allotted 
the tried and successful professional shop- 
per is that of departmental criticism in her 
own house. This takes a broadness of 
view and a knowledge of merchandise not 
easily gained. Take a cloak department, 
for instance. The last season’s receipts 
show a deficit, and after considerable study 
a decision is reached at headquarters that 
something is vitally wrong with the stock 
and that the trade is going elsewhere. This 
is a serious problem, needing immediate and 
drastic measures. The point of view of 
the public is needed to solve the difficulty 
Why doesn’t it come there to buy as much 
as it used to? To the professional shopper 
who can answer this question the house is 
really indebted. Her assistance is asked 
and she undertakes to make an investiga- 
tion of the department. Possibly before 
this she has watched the departments in 
several of the other houses and located one 
ortwo of these that are doing a specially 
large business. She familiarizes herself in 
a cursory manner with their stock, finding 
out what particular class of coats they 
seem to be selling the most of, and nett wd 
she buys one or two models. Then she 
visits the cloak department in her own shop. 
Here she finds a beautiful line of coats, per- 
haps, but too high-priced for general popu- 
larity; or she may find a poorly selected 
line. More often she finds that a particular 
style of coat that is well liked by women 
that season is absolutely missing from the 
stock. She then buys the best example and 
prettiest model of this that she can find 
in the city, and sends it in to her house with 
a criticism of the entire department. 


The Senator’s Secretary 


ONG ago the present Congress decided 
its chief function was the regulation of 
every line of human endeavor and every 
phase of industry and enterprise, as well as 
the morals, habits, trends, tastes, tempera- 
ments and social conditions of the people. 
They slipped a paragraph through in the 
Post-Office Appropriation Bill in the House 
of Representatives that causes great glee 
among the patriots up there. It forbids 
any publication the advantages of the 
second-class rate of postage unless that 
publication shall print in a conspicuous 
place the name or names of the managing 
editor or editors, the name of the pub- 
lisher or proprietor, and the name or names 
of the owners of stock, bonds and other 
securities, to the amount of five hundred 
and fifty dollars or more, that have been 
sold and are outstanding. In the case of 
daily newspapers, publication of this in- 
formation once each week will suffice; and 
all editorial or other reading matter pub- 
lished, for which money or other considera- 
tion is per ney by the publisher, shall be 
plainly marked “advertising,” or be signed 
by the person or persons in whose interests 
the article is printed. 

This paragraph embodies two of the fav- 
orite fictions of some politidans, whether 
they are in Congress orout of it. They think, 
or say they think the bulk of the publica- 
tions of this country are owned and con- 
trolled by the interests, and that most of 
the matter appearing in newspapers and 

publications, which happens to express 
opinions contrary to those of the complain- 
ing politician, is bought and paid for. You 
never hear a politician complaining that 
anything favorable to him or the cause he 
may be laboring for is venal. Notso. Itis 
only the opposition stuff that is corrupt. 
Anything that favors him is predicated on 
high moral principles, a patriotic regard for 
~ exigencies of the situation, and stands 


| for the welfare of the dear people. 


These politicians are convinced that if 
the big newspapers and periodicals of this 
country are compelled to print a list of their 
stockholders there will be an amazing dis- 
play of Standard Oil and J. P. Morgan and 
Steel Trust and other octopusial ownership. 
Also they are positive that, when an editor 
points out in his paper just how much of 
a sham the Hon. William J. Beegin is, it 
will be discovered the article was writ- 
ten in the behalf and on the payment 
of the Hon. Charles K. Magoosh, who is 
the political opponent of Mr. Beegin, or 
that the space was bought by some iniqui- 
tous corporation for the purpose of elim- 
inating Mr. Beegin from public life. Of 
course they won't find out any such thing, 
for the situation they are seeking is largely 
imaginary. 

This talk about the control of newspapers 
and periodicals by corporations or corpo- 
rate interests is largely bogus. Few pub- 
lications in this country are controlled by 
anybody but their legitimate stockholders, 
and fewer still have editorial or other opin- 
ions for sale. If the lawmakers doubt this 
the quickest way to find out would be to 
try to buy a little opinion in some paper 
or periodical of standing, or to try to buy 
anything besides plain advertising space, 
which is for sale to all decent comers. It 
is quite likely that no publication of stand- 
ing will have the slightest objection to print- 
ing the names of its responsible editors and 
publishers—most of them do now—or a list 
of its stockholders—except for the reason 
that it will waste valuable space. The law- 
makers think they have helped themselves 
by this provision, but, in order that they 
might not lose votes by putting restrictions 
on class publications, they carefully exclude 
“periodical publications published by or 
under the auspices of fraternal or benev- 
olent societies or orders or trades-unions.” 

Over in the Senate Mr. Heyburn, of 
Idaho, who is of the opinion that the only 
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reading matter this country needs is the 
Congressional Record at one dollar a year, 
continued his plan for regulating the press 
by the introduction of a resolution that will, 
if it passes, exclude the representatives of 
any paper that publishes a report of pro- 
ceedings of executive sessions of the Sen- 
ate—or what purport to be reports of 
proceedings of executive sessions—from 
the privileges of the press gallery. 


The War on the Galleries 


Senator Heyburn has conducted a long 
fight against the newspaper correspondents 
at Washington. Nobody has yet learned 
just what is the matter. Either the corre- 
spondents do not take the senator seriously 
enough, or they take him too seriously. 
Several times he has inveighed against the 
reports of his speeches sent out by the 
Senate press gallery and has called the corre- 
spondents jokesmiths and frivolous persons; 
but only a short time ago he was vexed 
and said so—because no reporters were in 
the gallery to hear him exude a few tons of 
language about one of his pet abhorrences, 
the Forest Service. There seems to be no 


way that the reporters can please the 
senator. 
It will be interesting to observe the 


workings of the senator’s resolution if the 
Senate shall pass it. There never has been 
a time since executive sessions began and 
newspaper reporters were in Washington 
that the newspaper reporters and other 
writers have not been able to print every- 
thing vital about the proceedings of the 
Senate in executive session. Inasmuch as 
there is but one other person In an execu- 
tive session of the Senate besides the sen- 
ators themselves, and that one person is the 
executive clerk, who is sworn to divulge 
no secrets and always is a gentleman of 
honor, it follows that the reporters must 
get their news of what happens in executive 
sessions from the senators themselves. 
That is exactly what occurs. There are 
ninety odd senators now, and there are 
possibly not half a dozen of the lot who will 
not tell what was done in executive session. 
Some of them will go so far as to take notes 
for friends among the corps of correspond- 
ents. I do not mean that every senator 
will tell every reporter what happened, but 
that some senator will tell some reporter 
or some reporters, and in that way a good 
general idea is always obtained. Most of 
the senators consider the inhibition on 
publication of the proceedings of executive 
sessions more of a joke than anything else. 
And it isn’t very often that anything hap- 
pens in executive session that is important 
enough for publication anyhow. A ficti- 
tious value is placed on the news because 


System im 


N ADDITION to auditing and account- 

ing, the work of the accountant includes 
systematizing. In the days of Andrew 
Carnegie’s active participation in the steel 
industry, the systematizer was known as 
the cost accountant; but cost accounting 
has given way to scientific management. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in all lines 
of accounting work there has been a pro- 
gression of knowledge, it is nevertheless 
true that the work of few of our modern 
efficiency experts has stood the time test 
as well as the work of the cost accountants 
of Mr. Carnegie. Of all the factory systems 
installed during the past few years, a great 
majority of them have been thrown out 
bodily or used only to a very limited extent. 

The fault in many of these cases can be 
directly attributed to the svstem itself; 
for, though the system in its general aspects 
may have been a model one-—-and it is 
unfortunately true that mostasystems, at 
least professional ones, are modeled sys- 
tems, patterned directly after some other 
which has been used as a standard, em- 
bodying its faults along with its advan- 
tages—it has seldom been taken into 
consideration that this model could not 
possibly be adapted to the specific needs 
of every management or every employee, 
or for other than those for whom it was 
first devised. Temperament, environment 
and previous experience can neither be 
measured nor weighed; and any system, 
to be of value, must have that subtle some- 
thing which grapples the vital attention of 
those left in charge and enlists the enthu- 
siasm of those whose work is to be brought 
in harmony therewith. 





the doors of the Senate are closed and the 
session fs supposed to be secret. 

Every man in the writing business in 
Washington, who has to do with con- 
gressional affairs, has a senator or two on 
whom he can rely for the news of execu- 
tive sessions. The senators are perfectly 
willing to tell. I remember once when I 
printed a long story of the proceedings of 
an executive session. It was a circum- 
stantial story of a rather sensational and 
important debate that took place behind 
closed doors and a tabulation of a vote or 
two. Next day some Heyburn of that 
period arose in the Senate to inquire how it 
came that this report was printed. It dis- 
closed secrets of the executive session. It 
was a scandal and a reproach, a blot on this 
sacred institution, and so forth. This 
earnest inquirer was followed by another 
senator, who agreed with him perfectly. 
He, too, thought the practice of the news- 
papers in disclosing executive-session se 
crets was highly reprehensible, and he 
deprecated it, and wondered if something 
might not be done to prevent a recurrence 
of thir violation of one of the rules of the 
Senate. He made a warm speech. It was 
very impressive, especially to me, for he 
was the man who had furnished the infor- 
mation used in the article complained of, 
and the man who had kept the tally of the 
vote for me on a regular Senate tally-sheet. 


The Government's Press Agents 


Another phase of the business was as- 
sailed by Representative Nelson, who was 
conducting a beef-inspection inquiry. Mr. 
Nelson desired to look into the employ- 
ment of press agents by the Government 
That is a subject for inquiry that will keep 
Mr. Nelson busy for a long time if he goes 
exhaustively into it. There isn’t a depart- 
ment of the Government of any importance 
that has not a press agent. The Govern- 
ment is doing all sorts of work in all sorts 
of fields of endeavor. Much of this work 
is of great importance to the public. 

Mr. Nelson wasn't hitting this practice 
so much as he was the practice the Govern- 
ment has of sending its own reporters to 
hearings like the beef-inspection hearings, 
and preparing reports that are sent to the 
correspondents and out into the country. 
The Government is trying to protect itself. 
The hearings are open and any reporter 
can goin. But that isn’t the point. The 
growth of the personal and departmental 
press agent has been rapid in the past ten 


years. The men who are sending out the 
press bulletins from the various depart- 
ments have been overshadowed by the 


personal press agents who have been em- 
ployed. There are shoals of them. 


Business 


The development of systematizing has 
brought forth the system salesman, and 
this development indirectly has been the 
cause of the failure of many of the systems 
installed. In the pioneer ys the head 
cost expert of Andrew Carnegie was called 
upon by other concerns to sy 
their plants because of the work accom- 
plished by Mr. Carnegie’s company; today 
most systems, as installed, represent not 
so much the ability and ingenuity of the 
systematizer as the selling ability of the 
system seller. The salesman, of course, 
learning his lesson well, talks most effec- 
tively of efficiency, scientific management, 
elimination of waste, the advantage of the 
bonus system over the old piecework 
wages, and so on. Then, proper interest 
being aroused, a flat price is made for the 
systematizing of the business solicited, the 
price and the major features of the system 
being based in many cases upon the partic- 
ular one of the three or four classes into 
which all concerns are divided, the basis 
being not the need of that particular factory 
and not at all on the intangible difficulties 
of temperament, environment or previous 
training of the management and employees, 
but on the volume of sales for that particular 
class of business. 

Upon obtaining the work, the real or 
so-called “expert” visits the plant, gathers 
such data as to him may seem essential and 
forwards the same to the home office. With 
this information and with a large number 
of standard sheets and instructions and 
forms from previous jobs to draw upon, 
together with perhaps an original form or 
two, the report is quickly made up. 


days 


stematize 
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The hills 







A grade for each type of motor, 


show how well 
your lubricant suits your car. 


With the wrong oil your motor must overcome both the 
and the faulty lubrication. 


ill 


You will find that the correct oil carries you much more 
easily over the hills at high speed. On heavy roads the correct 
oil will yield more power, and give freedom from pounding 


and over-heated motors. 


Different types of motor demand different grades of oil. By 
a thorough analysis of various cars, we have prepared a com- 
plete lubricating schedule (printed in part below). It gives the 
grade of oil that will yield the greatest power from your motor. 
It will be sent you on request. 


»wer-engineering circles refined and filtere« 


recommendatior from } would be move tree cart ) are 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B."’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “D.” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E..”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic.” 
re put uy barre alf-barre|s, \ ure branded with the 


$s our mark of mat 


A guide to correct Automobile lubrication 
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VACU OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 


Offices, 29 New York City 


in the principal eit f the world 


Broadw ay, 


UaGrenouses 
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This is a Columbik 


Tell your dealer you want the “‘Lyric,’”’ afin 
on 6 double-disc records, the whole oui¢tf 


records and all, for $2 890 and at $5) 


This price covers everything. No interest to add, no extras of any sort. No conditi 
limit—July 31st. And your money back if you believe the outfit not equal to our 


‘ 


Y 
’ 
) 





stent iehelf e WE have arranged with over 7500 Columbia dealers all over the country to deliver this ‘*Lyric’’ J 
tent without it Columbia to local inquirers, with 6 double-disc Columbia Records (two selections on each disc); } 
with you long enough for you to decide whether to keep it or have the dealer call for it. 


When the instrument is before you, check up every feature that your money is paying for: The 
« : hoe - ay 
Lyric’’ is first of all portab/e, condensed, compact; the cabinet is 131% inches square and 7 inches high, 
built of quartered oak throughout. Its guaiity of tone is beyond improvement and its wo/wne of tone is sur- 
prising, until you realize that it has a perfect reproducer and a correct tone-chamber, just like that of the 
high-priced instruments. Insist on seeing that tone-chamber before you order. No other low-priced, small hornless 
“talking-machine” has this Columbia feature. The uninterrupted and acoustically perfect tone-chamber of the 
“Lyric” is shown clearly enough in the diagram. But if you once Aear the two types of instruments you won't need any 
diagram. ‘* Hearing is believing.”* 
The reproducer gives a round, full, natural tone. The motor is a soundless, double-spring drive, running three records 
at one winding, and can be re-wound while playing. Speed regulator, start-and-stop lever—nothing left out, everything rig/t 
The instrument plays either 10 or 12 inch disc records (any make, Columbia or other). 
Makes any Even if you already own an instrument that cost you $200 —or whether you do or not—you can get $28.90 worth out 
anchorage a of the ** Lyric” the first time you are away from the house and want good music. You can stow it away easily and carry it any 
setter one where—boat, automobile, tent, barn, camp, lawn, or neighbor's veranda; and it will play any dise records you happen to have 
handy — Columbia or not Columbia. If you do not yet own a record-playing instrument, you will never have a better oppor 
tunity to provide yourself with ‘‘all the music of all the world.’’ This ** Lyric’ is a splendid ous/oor outfit, because it is portah/e, 
but in its tone, its finish and its general appearance, it is a worthy instrument for any home for all the year round, ‘The double 
dise records that complete this outfit cannot be equalled by any others in surface, in tone or in 
durability; and every Columbia record envelope carries that guarantee in plain English. 
This is an extraordinary $28.90 worth At $5 a month 
you will have it paid for in a little while — and ‘‘all the music 
of all the world ** at your command in the meantime and alway 
afterward. It’s going to be the best part of your Summer's 
fun —and you will find it so, 
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in the barn welcome at the camp even in a canoe 
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la for all outdoors 


agnd he will deliver it, with 12 selections 

ugtfit on approval, lo" 
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Goes with the 


Hornless 


)3 to be left 


hammock on every veranda 


The only hornless eaeieed 
under $50 that has a / 


continuous tone chamber // 








7 
—_—= * 
’ Dealers in 4,880 towns are prepared to fulfil this offer. If your locality is not covered by a dealer, write 
: to us; we will see that you are supplied with either information or outfit, according to your request. Be sure 
to see the complete catalog of Columbia instruments and double-disc records. Don’t fail to have the dealer play 


# for you your favorite music—sung by Destinn, Fremstad, Nordica, Garden, Slezak, Zenatello, Nielsen, Pasquali, 


Nhite, Gay, Cavalieri, Bispham, or any other Columbia artist whose name is familiar to you or whose voice appeals to you. 


Box 331, Tribune Building 


Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’! New York City 





Manufacturers of the Dictaphone TORONTO: McKinnon Building. LONDON: Earlsfield, S. W. 
 MBactive dealers 30" °")".°%" more dealers can make money exclusive selling: rights 
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Made best 


Looks best 


Boston Garter 


is delightfully com- 
fortable with either 

knee or full length 
underwear. No 
metal can touch the 
leg. Trimmings 
are nickeled and 


cannot rust. 


BUY BY FULL NAME 















Feels best 
Wears best 





Boston Garter 


is the one with the 
molded rubber button. 
Look for the clasp with 
trademarks VELVET 
GRIP and BOSTON 
GARTER as shown 
here. 


Sold Everywhere — 
Or by Mail 


LISLE 25¢ SILK 50c 


PAD 
BostonGarter 


ViPS 


Hoids your sock smooth as your skin 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
Also makers of the famous CORD BOSTON GARTER —the standard for 30 years 

















“The Underwear 
that Won’t Stick’’ 
It’s wearing the garments that 
tells the true story —the straight- 
forward good sense of 


Roxford Knitted 


Summer Underwear 
Roxford isthe old-fashioned balbriggan idea 
in the modern styles—soft, easy-fitting— 
Ten styles for Men and Boys— 
50c., 75c. and $1.00 a garment. 


Ask any reliable haberdasher or department 
store. Write for the little Roxford Book. 


Roxford Knitting Co. 
Philadelphia 





| ping to etch 
| 80 On. 
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EATING IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


would have made Kuniyashi splash colors. 

All the stories came back to me which I 

had heard of Chinese and Japanese knights 

gathering about their lords in defeat and 

ripping open their bodies with long swords. 

It was very long. Everybody was very 
much impressed. 

“But that was wonderful, Little Autumn 
Flower. What was it? 

He had begun to giggle again now. The 
show was over. 

“Oh, it was nothing—only so small.” 

“But it was truly wonderful. Tell us 
about it. Was it the battle of the great 
gods | in the earliest times for the souls of 
men? 

““No—no—nothing—only so small—a 
little small temple—the water go by 
tinkle, tinkle, so—a little small lotus—he 
grow by the wall of the temple—it is the 
wind, the rain—the little lotus he is broken. 
It is the night—so—he lie down—we have 
it three thousand years old.” 

The Italian table d’hétes have always 
seemed to me a type by themselves. They 
are so excessively gay. «ae vociferation 
and smile of Italy is in those packed rooms 
hung with cut paper like a barber shop at 
Christmas or with t he grapevines of Pan. 
Sometimes the food is extremely gcod; 
sometimes it is somewhat or very bad. But 
the people who go to Italian cafés are almost 
universally having a good time. If the 
weird little relishes get up and walk about 
when you salt them this enterprise is 
greeted with the appreval it deserves. The 
people one sees here are a motley gatherirg 
of every sort of product of offices, hall bed- 
rooms, studios where fame is not yet, light- 
housekeeping flats—joy lovers and life 
lovers all, middle class without being 
vulgar, impecunious without being poor. 

Some of these Italian table d’hétes have 
been rather mysterious when they set up 
first in business—did not have a license; 
and when you rang at the basement door 
you were not admitted until the padrone 

ad come to look at you through the iron 
grate and make sure that you were a friend 
or had come with one. You went through 
the kitchen to the little backyard, set out 
with tables and chairs under the sky, « 
built up into a room witha gallery. On any 
Sunday night in one of these places you may 
find a row of people standing along the 
walls waiting fora table. You think as you 
wait how disconcerting it must be to take 
one’s striped sorbetti and coffee under the 
eyes of twenty people ready to spring 
forward at the last mouthful. You try not 
to crowd up too obviously or stare too 
fixedly, but lo! once you are seated you see 
this line no more. 


What She and Herbert Said 


The place has a rising note as the evening 
goes on; the haze of smoke thickens; the 
talk grows more vehement. Sametimes 
there is a fall of silence with laughter break- 
ing into it. The tables are so near together 
that we can hear the eternal business of 
love being carried on on one hand and, on 
the other, talk in which one can scarcely 
refrain from joining. 

HE: Did you go over to those silver- 
smiths’ on the other side of the river? Rip- 
-fires on the white blouses and 
We used to land back at the bridge 
about six always. Give me the Arno at 
evening for pure emotion. 

Sue: True! It is the one place where I 
ever had a bunch of violets large enough to 


| satisfy me. 


He: Your taste in these matters grows 


| by what it feeds on? 


Sue: Alas—no. I am one of those un- 
fortunates. Men have never sent me 
candy ‘and flowers. They always lend me 
books, sometimes fivéin an evening. 

HE: It’s one of the most ag! ay 
avowals I’ve ever lent ear to. May I in- 
quire the circumference of that one in 
Florence? 

Interval in which the person at your 
right hand insists on your looking at a 
woman who makes him wish he had lived 
a better life. There never were such per- 
fectly fitting clothes, such fitting gloves. 
The only eee of them is that she 
has been melted and poured into them. 
And where could anything be found hot 
enough to melt her? 

SHE: When you have disengaged your- 
self—a society for the dissemination of 
scandals about critics. 


He: Card-catalogue system, I presume, 
of scandals and those who know them. 
When you’re having trouble with a man 
you could just drop into the society library 
and look up all his scandals. 

SHE: There should be a meeting once a 
month, too, I should think, and every one 
tell all the scandals he knows. This society 
is for pleasure as well as profit. 

He: Certainly. These are good beans. 

SHE: Beans! You never know what 
you're eating, Herbert. Tuesday you 
thought it was spinach. 

HERBERT: There was a time when you 
let me call vegetables anything I pleased. 
Are you ceasing to care for me? 

Interval in which you listen while your 
own table decides whether window break- 
ing sets back universal suffrage twenty 
years. 

HERBERT: When you come back I want 
to bring them in if you can find a day. 
They're the sort of relatives that can be 
depended on to admire what I tell them to. 

SHE: It seems that I shall find them 


enchanting. What are they—men or 
women? 
HERBERT: Almost equally divided — 


one of each. 
The Music in the Moonlight 


Of these Italian table d’hétes I like best 
one kept by a retired officer of the Italian 
army. A reporter from the “best and 
wittiest paper” is very often there taking 
copy off of him as he sits in his loose white 
clothes and black skullcap puffing his 
cigarette. Caruso and Tetrazzini have 
been familiars of his little garden. He 
speaks of singers always as “the artists.”’ 

“The’ comma me always with a letter 
from Italy—once the’ come here evera 
day; but now the’ reech—the’ spek the 
English too———” he lifts his shoulders 
without resentment. 

“My father he try mek me a priest but | 
no mek—I run always away and then the’ 
fin’ me washing the dishes of the hotel. In 
the army eet is the sem. Sometimes I mek 
a little dish. The’ say to me always 
‘he cooka himself —he cooka us too.’”’ 

All the pastry and spaghetti is “‘cooka 
by hisown hand. Maria his handsome wife 
often sets your soup before you to help out 
the boy, and talks of Florence as she comes 
and goes. Not more than a dozen to 
twenty people usually sit out here of a 
summer evening. If it comes on to rain an 
awning is drawn over our heads. 

About ten o’clock one very hot night a 
woman in the back drawing room of the 
next house to this little garden began 
to play Grieg and Tschaikovsky very 
beautifully. We sat there in the rich, clear 
moonlight for two hours and listened to 
her. About eleven Maria came out with 
a diminutive watering can and sprinkled 
the flags. A dampness rose from them 
into the heat. Before we left the chill of 
midnight had already spread faintly upon 
the air. It was the sort of thing that stays 
in the mind forever. Up there in the dark- 
ness sitting at the grand piano with the 
moonlight in a long shaft on the floor 
beside her, her head dropped on her breast, 
she began—one of those people one never 
forgets—to play a great Beethoven sonata. 
Her spirit, as we sat listening, lifted its eyes 
to us like a physical thing. What was she, 
sitting up there with her heart melting and 
flowing within her as it must be to play 
as she played? Was she old? Was she 
happy? How far had she gone? What 
were the things that she strove for, that she 
had taken into herself and made into those 
phrases at once sumptuous and profound? 
The proprietor sat with his head hanging, 
his face very quiet. It was after midnight 
when we left. The streets were almost 
deserted of people; among those still out, 
that mysterious alertness and intimacy 
which walks a city by night. 

“Queer old boy,” said some one. “One of 
the sun worshipers.” 

The summer cafés are a whole species of 
umbrageous and seahorizonea places by 
them oe yes. Everybody goes to the Clare- 
mont and the Hermitage. They are both 
stop-overs for automobiles to which you 
get by automobile in fortunate phases of the 
moon; in the conjunction of Saturn, by "bus 
or New York, New Haven & Hartford trains. 
Aperch of the Palisades is many a pavilion 
where one leans during dinner against a rail- 
ing covered with honeysuckle, and looks 
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FASCINATING 
STORY BY A 
PIPE—FREE! 


“A Pipe’s Own Story,” an Interesting 
Yarn—Inspired by Tempting 
“Edgeworth” Tobacco— 

Now Ready-Rubbed 





UST published —the first ofaseries 
J of ‘Pipe Tales.”’ It's “A Pipe’sOwn 
Story.’’ It reveals the inside view 
point of Mr. Pipe himself on the 
tobacco question Fascinating as 
romance, absorbing as a character 
sketch by a master hand and full of 
interesting facts presented from a 
new angle 


Every smoker will enjoy reading thi 


novel, original little booklet, fairly 
pulsing with life You will want the 
whole series. But the others are not yet 


printed, so send first—today—for “A 
Pipe’s Own Story,” No. 1, and we will 
mail it to you FREE of charge. 


This booklet (though no more lik« 
advertising matter than the noted 
‘Billy Baxter’ letters) was inspired by 
“Edgeworth” Tobacco, which comes to 


you in Plug Slice or READY-RUBBED 
f 


all prepared for your pine 


gNGEWORT, 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 


READY-RUBBED 


Smoking Tobacco, 10c 


“ Edgeworth” is the finest Burley-leaf the 
ground can yield Thousands have long 
worn by it in sl 1 plug forn 

W rge you loy housands to fell your 
friends to try it in either form And you, to 
whom Edgeworth” is a stranger, it time 
to get acquainted 

A pipeful of ‘“* Edgewort} the kind of 
smoke one dreams ot It that real sati 
faction you've longed for It has the taste 
and fragrance of unmistakable quality, with 
never a bite for the tongue. It leaves behind 
a pleasant flavor and a tempting anticipation 
of your next woke 

™ re 1 tdgewort ire we that we 
GUARANTEE it and will refund the pur 
chase price if you're dissatisfied. READY-RUBBED 
in 10c tins, every where Sliced Plug, 15 S 
$0c and $1.00 Ma 1 prepaid on rex ipt, ft 


price if ‘ he none Write 
for “A Pipe's ‘Own Story,’ No. 1 FREE 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 


tablished 18 
Also Manufacturers of Qboid Granulated Plug 
Smoking Tobacco 


1 South 21st Street Richmond, Va. 











FOR AUTOMOBILES |} 





it 


Good oil gives you 
our money's worth 
rom your engine; bad 

oil ruins it. 

Why take chances? 


rececececas 





apeae 





Is the highest quality that can be 
produced. Insist on getting it. 
Look for the checkerboard mark 
on both cans and barrels. 

Our Booklet, “Motor Lubrication,” 
contains valuable lubricating in- 
formation. Sent in return for your 
dealer's name. 


GEORGE A. HAWS, 76 Pine Street, New York City 


Dealers Write for “Help Sell” plan 
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FOR MOTOR BOATS | 











across the peaceful summer stream to the 


| city with her lights coming out like gold 


| buttons buttoning her into a blue coat. 
| The most charming of the Staten Island 


| places is out somewhere near Quarantine. 


You see the big boats come in and the little 
boats steal out to meet them. You can 
have a swim before dinner, and when Coney 
is “‘a stately pleasure-dome” of fire on the 
horizon you sit down at table with a new 
and gay ardor all over you, as if your flesh 
were veined with quicksilver. And then 
there is the Casino in the park, expensive 
and agreeable, high and swept by breezes, 
all glass and plants, with insinuating little 
cabinets curtained off in old gold plush. 
A really beautiful Italian pergola behind 
the building is to be walked in after tea. 
But the great thing about the Casino is 
the cabs. About five o’clock of an August 
afternoon they drive up in quick succession 
and discharge their fares—a man and a girl, 
au boy and a woman, two men, two girls. 
And then they drive round the path and 
stand waiting—decorative, suggestive of 
romance as only a cab can be. 

There remains of these caravansaries 
only that blithe, sun-swimming, breaker- 
swept little lean-to which is known among 
us as “the plank place.” It is somewhat 
difficult to go to the plank place. First, 
it is desirable to pull together a party of 
some size for reasons which will hereafter 
develop. Secondly, one must have a full 
Sunday, breakfast to midnight—and then 
you must take stores packed in baskets and 
coerce men of the party into carrying the 
impedimenta. Itis always being left behind 
on a pier or car seat, the idea being to prove 
oneself quite too irresponsible to be trusted 
with it. 


When You Reach the Plank Place 


The first stage of the trip is by water 
to Coney; the second is by trolley to 
Sheepshead Bay. From Sheepshead Bay 
the only way to go on to the plank place is 
to charter a launch, and this is the reason 
it is well to arrange a party unless privacy 
is sO sweet that it cannot come too high. 
You plow the blue water and rock on the 
deep; the wind is in your nostrils; and 
you land at the plank place something 
before two o’clock with a hunger that is 
like the void of lost love. You select from 
the net the lobster that seems large enough, 
and when you have crunched the last claw 
and sucked the last bit of coral, and com- 
miserated with those who took eels, you sit 
about dreamily on the sloping little porch 
for an hour; and then you stamp off across 
the quarter of a mile of sand dunes to the 
shore of the real ocean where “‘the great 
sea billows are.” They roll up here with a 
bang which comes all the way from Dieppe. 
You dance on the beach. You sing. You 
shout and see which can jump farthest. 
You build a fire which spits wild colors from 
the brine in the driftwood, and about five 
you cook the contents of the baskets con- 
veyed hither through so many vicissitudes 
and ask no better flavor for chops and pota 
toes than that they be at once half raw and 
burned to a crisp. Then two hours before 
dark you start on the five-mile walk along 
the beach to the railway station. The 
sand is hard as a shell road, the sun sinking 
in a moonstonelike haze of light. You fall 
very silent after awhile and trudge along 
full of thoughts, which reach out and cry 
out into the booming darkness. The lamps 
of the little town appear. The boardwalk 
begins. 

You wait an hour and fifteen minutes 
in the dismal station for your train. On 
the way into town you fall asleep shame- 
lessly like any child getting home from a 
party. Such is the plank place. Your 
heart seems the next morning to have been 
washed out. Your brain works lik? a steel 


p. 

“TI like that place,” comments Peter 
Cartier when we see him next. “Gives a 
man a feeling of space. Great thing for a 
man. Good show— New York. Good deal 
of it. What are you going to have first?’ 
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4 aiailton Watch | 


EEE SI TET ars 





r . : 
3 The Railroad Timekeeper of America } 
2 Railroad Men buy their own watches. The extraordinary ' 
preierment shown by 56 of the Railroad Me non \meri an 
% : 
' Railroads where Official Time Inspection is maintained is a | 
F tribute to the phe nomenal accuracy of this great wat h 
> A Hamilton Watch, whether an 18-size for Railroad use or 
) the thin model 1|2-size Timekeeper, shown here, has a rare and 4 
\ enduring beauty —a beauty indicative of mex hanical pertection 
t ’ and durability. 
; 
Fr “é . ” : 
Write for “The Timekeeper H 
The Hamilton Watch, its various adjustments, sizes, models, and their , 
| prices are told of entertaimingly 1 he Timekeeper,” a book that we are 
f glad to send to anyone interested in the purchase of a fine watch. Ask us forit 
' Y Hamilton Watches, cased and boxed, priced from $38.50 to $125.00 
Leading jewelers sell the Hamilton and can supply a Hamilton Movement 
to fit your pr ut watch case, if you desire, from $12.25 to $60. |2-size sold 
complete aly. 
; “ : 
: HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; | 
The illustration below shows Engineer ; 
Geo. E. Davidson of the “Rocky Moun ; | 
; ] tain Limited” (Rock Island Lines), wh ' 
times his runs with a Hamilton Watch | 

' 

i 

) f’ ; 
: II 
' / 

' 
| 
j : 

; 
’ 

} 
; ' 
' 
' The Railroad Timekeeper of America : 

Actual Records prove that over one-half (about 56 ) ; 
of the Engineers, Firemen, Conductors and Traw 
. men on American railroads where Ofhcial Time | 
Inspection is maintained, carry Hamilton Watches 
' 
—— ‘ - ~- 
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25¢ tred'Esy Slippers Waxi t 


MORE THAN JUST A POLISHER 
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THE VAN TILBURG OIL COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 
Balesmen and Special Agents Wanted 



















Keep your feet cool! 
The s f \ 
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house 1 ever thought to | 


Iron Clad No. 598—25c 


ONE OUNCE PER PAIR 



























Our handsome new free 
book shows Iron Clads in 
colors. Write for it. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 212 Vine St. 


St. Joseph, Michigan 
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ee" ® Victor -Victrola IV, $15 
Rt fhe Oak 


’ Victor -Victrola VI, $25 


—_ Victor -Victrola VIII, $40 
Oak 


Every home should 
have a Victor-Victrola 


because 
this instrument satisfies the love of music that 
is born in every one of us; touches the heart 
strings and develops the emotional part of our 
nature; freshens the tired mind and lightens 
the cares and worries of every-day life. 





Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 
Mahogany rth 


<0) because 

a the Victor-Victrola brings to you the best music of all 
oe the world and gives you a complete understanding of the 
Be masterpieces of the great composers such as you can 
x acquire in no other way. 

aa because 

hig the Victor-Victrola places at your command the services of 
is the world’s greatest opera stars, who make records exclusively 
he for the Victor, besides a host of famous instrumentalists, 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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Victor -Victrola IX, $50 
yak 


és 
Mahogany or ¢ Victor -Victrola X, $75 Victor -Victrola XI, $100 pa 
Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak yu 


celebrated bands and orchestras, and well- 
known comedians and entertainers. 


because 
the Victor-Victrola is universally recognized 
as the world’s greatest musical instrument, 
occupies a place of honor in homes of wealth 
and culture everywhere, and has awakened 
millions to a proper appreciation of music. 


because 
with Victor-Victrolas ranging in price from a 
$15 to $200 and Victors from $10 to $100 no Vietr-Vietrola XV $200 ba 
home can afford to be without one of these 
wonderful instruments. 





because 
any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you 
the Victor-V ictrola. 


* 4 ~~ 
“> - « > - 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


I 
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All Classes Profit Through 


Oliver Local Agencies 


NE of the most amazing things about the Oliver Sales 

Organization is the fact that it dovetails into so many branches 

—* of business, practically all the professions and innumerable 

occupations. The most valued asset of many a business is its Oliver Type- 

Exclusive Agency Franchise. There are lawyers and doctors whose Oliver 
Agency pays their office and all other professional expense. 


writer 


There are 
more itan ihetr saiartes, 


salaried men who sell Oliver Typewriters in spare time and make 
More than 15,000 Local Agents are now in the field. 

* applicant gets the Exclusive Agency for new 
Oliver Typewriters in his territory during the life 
of the contract. 


We have, at various times, published some 


the 
OLIVER 


. 
Typewriter 

The Standard Visible Writer 
There *% room for as many more. But we 
ick new men cautiously, carefully. Each must 
be an honor to the great Sales Organization 
of which he becomes a part Each successful 





very strong statements as to the value of our 
a xclusive Agency Franchise. The best evidence 

that we have not overstated the facts is found 
in letters like these, thousands of which are re- 
ceived every year from the men “‘on the firing 
line.”” Note the diverse occupations, trades and 
professions represented by these Local Agents 
for The Oliver Typewriter: 





Automobile Salesman Sells 8 80 Olivers 
Po ——~% wa, N.Y 
mi « Hing, 


' have handled the Oliver as a 
using only spare time for demonstratin 

and have placed in the neighborhood of 
The unrivaled machine and the un 

* organization of The Oliver Typewriter 





pare mom ond advan ane 
CHAS. A. “MIL i E K, Johnstown Motor Car Co. 


Village Jeweler Sells Oliver Typewriters 
Bri ghton, Ontario During the past seventeen 

months | have eold nine Oliver Typewziters in this 

© and « expect to sell three more in the next few 
Selling typewriters is very pleasant and 
mp able emplo Ly nt and can be carried on with- 
out interte ring wi A athe business interests 

WM . KE SF 1UM, Jeweler and Optician. 





Real Estate Dealer Sells Olivers in Spare Time 


Alma, Kan | have been your agent here for sev 
ral yeare The treatment I have received at your 
bands has been all that any agent could ask for 
More Oliver Typewriters sold here than all other 
tnachine ? 





mbined 
J, B. FIELDS, Real Estate and Loans 


Banker Profits by Local Agency 
tory City, lowa-— Ut has been a pleasure to me to 
act as agent. 1 think the only new machines sold in 
t ince 1906 have been Olivers, and the best 
whole proposition is that every customer 


A Postmaster’s Success 

Itasca, Texas—I feel it is justly due your company 
to say that it offers greater possibilities to its Loca 
Agents than any other vocation in life to the young 
man. Energy, push, honesty and integrity are recog 
nized, and any young man so equipped will forge to 
the front with the Oliver organization 

]. S. RICHARDS, Postmaster 


Public Stenographer Wins as Agent 

Lamar, Mo.--For the past ten years I have been 
local representative fer The Oliver Typewriter and 
wish to express my appreciation of the efficient serv 
ices rendered at all times by your force 

Lamar is an Oliver town, there being at least three 
times as many Olivers in use here as all other makes 
of machines combined ORA VAN PELT 

Stenographer and Notary Public 


Investment Company Makes Agency Pay 
Norman, Okla.— We have placed over one hundred 
machines in Norman The results are pretty good 
evidence of what we have done 
STATE INVESTMENT CO 
By ©. M. GREISMER, President 


Stationery Firm Values Oliver Agency 

Springfield, Vermont The Oliver Agency is surely 
worth having, not only as a direct means of increas 
ing one's profits, but also trom the Dipetign that results 
from the combined relation von We believe it = 
pay any firm or person ke on and sell Oliv 
Typewriters. Ww. (WHEELER & SON 

Stationery and Office Supplies 


(ne ry ng | do not want to forget to mention and Newspaper Editor Proud of Oliver Agency 
that is the assistance given a local agent by your Long Prairie, Minn Although our village is small 
traveling representatives and the sales opportunity theretore limited, the steady 
H. T. HENRYSCN income from my Oliver business has been very pleas 
President First National Bank ing. I have taken as much pride in pushing the Oliver 
as I have in pushing The Leader, which I own and 


Lomber Dealer Sells Oliver Typewriters edit. RUDOLPH LEE, Editor The Leader 






I have been representing The 
y territory for about three 
eal agency plan is a grand 
J. BRANTLEY, 
Manager 
The Barnett 
Lumber Company 


Insurance Man Sells Olivers 
Skowhegan, Maine-— There are more Olivers here 
than of any other one manufacture. It is fun to sell 
them, and when one can find fun and profit combined 
it is bencoficia!l from every standpoint 
CHAS. FOLSOM-JONES, Insurance & lovestmenta, 


How to Apply for a Local Agency 


Just tell us who you are and why you want the agency. 
We do not demand exclusive services or require previous 
selling experience, but the must measure 
up to a high character standard 


men we choose 
Addre Ss 
390 Oliver 


‘sco. The Oliver Typewriter Co. 1,,2°ri0 tidy. Chicago 
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Practical Electricity | , ee. beauriru- PARROTS 


Steam Engineering School direct from Mexico. Unequaled entertaining 


pets. All choice birds, positively guaranteed 


lily a8 an expert electrician of high salaried steam engineer to talk, I ship Collect on Delivery, with privi- 
r students learn by actually runn'ng our great plant of boilers, lege of examination. Lowest prices. Been 
engines, dynamos and electric apparatus. References: any of in this business exclusively for a lifetime. 


raduates. Lf you are interested in machinery of electricity Write teday for fr 


GEO. GLEASON, Box 264, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


ronlar and prices 


Boston, Mass. 


ee 
Sn a Mle dk le ik ae 


Triangle oi 


** The Collars of - Co 7 


RE not only the strongest collars made, but 

embody cleverest styles—as for example 
the Pager illustrated here—snug fitting with the 
favored closed front. 


write for tree catalog 
Hawley School of Engineering, 





Triangle &-Ply Collars are the only 5 Ply Collars 
that sell 2 for 25c. Exclusive features, such as 
Stout-Stay non-tearable eyelet buttonholes, make 
them worth twice as much. Perhaps you are 
still paying that price for only 4-Ply Collars with 
the old-fashioned buttonhole. 


You can buy a standard 4-Ply Collar for 10e— 
our Century Brand—all styles and quarter sizes. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
Triangle 5-Ply Collars, send his name 
and 50c for 4. Style Booklet sent free. 


Van ame. Jacobs & Co. “tady"x #* 








EVENING POST 


WHEN THE FIGHT- 
ING WAS GOOD 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Old Judge Priest came with him, and both 
of them lunged forward over the seat-back 
at the ruffian, three feet away. 

So many things began to happen then, 
practically all simultaneously, that never 


were any of the active participants able to | 
| recall exactly just what did happen and the 
| order of the happening. It stood out after- 
| ward, though, from a jumble of confused 
recollections, that young Mrs. McLaurin | 


screamed and fainted; that Bessie Lyon 
fainted quietly without screaming; and 
that little Rita Covington neither fainted 
nor screamed, but snatched outward with a 
lightning quick slap of her hand at the fist 
of the thief which held the pistol, so that 
the bullet, exploding out of it with a jet of 
smoke, struck in the aisle instead of striking 
her father or Judge Priest. It was this bul- 


| let, the first and only one fired in the whole 





| might be; 


mix-up, that went slithering diagonally 
along the car floor, guttering out a hole like 
a worm-track in the wood and kicking up 
splinters right in the face of Uncle Zach 
Matthews and Judge Priest’s Jeff as they 
lay — in tight embrace, so that they 
instantly separated and rose, like a brace of 
flushed blackbirds, to the top of the seat in 
front. From that point of vantage, with 


eyes popped and showing white all the way | 
round, they witnessed what followed in the | 


attitude of quiveringly interested onlookers. 

Allin an instant they saw Major Coving- 
ton and Judge Priest struggling awkwardly 
with the thief over the intervening seat- 
back, pawing at him, trying to wrest his 
hot weapon away from him; saw Mrs. 
McLaurin’s head roll back inertly; saw 
the other hold-up man pivot about to come 
to his beleaguered partner’s aid; and saw, 
filling the doorway;|behind this second 
ruffian, the long shape of old man Pressley 
Harper, as he threw himself across the joined 
platforms upon their rear, noiseless as a 
snake and deadly as one, his lean old face 
set in a square shape of rage, his hot red 
hair erect on his head, his long arms upraised 
and arched over and his big hands spread 
like grapples. And in that same second 
the whole aisle seemed filled with angry, 
gray-coated, gray-haired old men, falling 
over each other and impeding each other’s 
movements in their scrambling forward 
surge to take a hand in the fight. 

To the end of their born days those two 
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A cool vacation, and 
two books to read be- 
fore you choose the 
place. 


In them is pictured Colorado 
and with them will come the 
thought of how to get there. 
The de luxe 


Rocky Mountain 
LIMITED 


— every morning from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo 








is the answer if you want the 
“sc ‘. >? 
comfort way. 


Or convenience may sug- 







| A ft \ — ‘gest the “‘Colorado Flyer’’— 

/ wie’ ‘| every morning from St. 

Me # } Louis—or other splendidly 

“~\ equipped daily trains from 

[Smad Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 

| | & &. City, St. Joseph, Omaha and 
j eS Ses ! femphis. 

me * ust drop a postal to 

ay L. M. Allen, Passenger Traf- 


watching darkies had a story to tell that | 
never lost its savor for teller or for audi- | 


ence—a story of how a lank, masked thief 
was taken by surprise from behind, was 
choked, crushed, beaten into instant help- 
lessness before he had a chance to aim and 
fire; then was plucked backward, lifted 
high in the arms of a man twice his age and 
flung sidelong, his limbs flying like a whirli- 
gig as he rolled twenty feet down the steep 
slope to the foot of the fill! But this much 
was only the start of what Uncle Zach and 
Judge Priest's Jeff had to tell afterward. 
For now, then, realizing that an attack 
was being made on his rear, the stockier 
thief broke Judge Priest’s fumbling grip 
upon his gun-hand and half swung himself 
about to shoot the unseen foe, whoever it 
but, as he jammed the muzzle 
into the stomach of the newcomer and 
pressed the trigger, the left hand of old 
Harper closed down fast upon the lock of 
the revolver, so that the hammer, coming 
down, only pinched viciously into his 
horny thumb. Breast to breast they wres- 


| tled in that narrow space at the head of the 


| aisle for possession of the weapon. 


The 
handkerchief mask had fallen away, show- 
ing brutal jaws covered with a red stubble, 
and loose lips snarled away from the short 
stained teeth. The beleaguered robber, 
young, stocky and stout, cursed and 
mouthed blasphemies; but the old man 
was silent except for his snorted breathing. 
His frame was distended and swollen with 
a terrible berserker lust of battle. 

While Major Covington and Judge Priest 


| and the foremost of the others got in one 





another’s way and packed in a solid, heav- 
ing mass behind the pair, all shouting and 
all trying to help, but really not helping at 
all, the red ruffian, grunting like a tree- 
chopper with the fervor of the blow, drove 
his clenched fist into old Harper’s face, rip- 

ng the skin on the high Indian cheek- 
as Theold man dealt no blows in return, 
but his right hand found a grip in the folds 
of flesh at the tramp’s throat and the fingers 
closed down like iron clamps on his wind. 







Chicago, Ill. 
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fic Manager, 9 La Salle Station, 











“The Sport Alluring” 
Men wan Women 


Fascinating, Safe, Healthful. Second 
only to Base Ball as a national sport. 
A large picture of the above scene (17’’x 12’), 
in 8 colors, for framing, sent on receipt of 14c 
in stamps. Ask for Free Booklet No. 214, “The 
Sport Alluring,” profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures of royalty and celebrated Americans 
Trap-shooting, and “Hints to Beginners.” 


DUPONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802. 

















Learn to Swim by 
One Trial = 





AYVAD MAN’F'G COo., 


(AYVAD’S WATER-WINGS] 


For Sale Everywhere 








Hoboken, N. J. J 








Patents that PROTECT 


For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, ete., send 8c stamps for 


our or 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors. 


Estab. 1869 


. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D. C. 
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For the ups a nd| 
downs of your 
shoulders President 
Suspenders are the 


most comfortable 











SHIRLEW 
PRE SSDENT 


=> Cee 
SUSPENDERS 


Wear a pair of Presidents for 
a month. We buy them 
back if you are not satisfied. 


Light and medium weights. Extra lengths 
for tallmen. Signed guarantee on every pair 


Price 50c everywhere 








_ 
SHIRLEY GUARANTEED SUSPENDERS 
SHIRLEY, MASS 
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Adds to the Pleasure 
of Wheeling 


You can enjoy the pleasure and con- 
venience of whee wh more than ever 
free from allaggravating tiretroubles 











free from all fuss and worry—with 
your tires protected with 


Ti . 

ire Fluid 

It's a positive insurance against all 

tire troubles. It's a preservative of 
boththe fabric and rubber of which 

tires are made and keeps them ir 
the best of ondition. It prever 
tires getting porous; will st« 

thread leaks and those « 
















" from previous defectiverey, 4 
and will instantly he | 
i punctures within the inds 

if of reason. Protect your tires 

HT with Neverleak now today 


\ 
Don't wait for trouble. | 
Used by | 
| 
| 


Tire Repairers 


f Everywhere 
Tt ve ant find it, send us the 
2 dee & —— 


Dept. 757, Buffalo, N.Y 


a Z. 


‘ } Buffalo Seschdlty Comnene | 


SS SS 





SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 


ATENT 


Send sketch for free searct e Records How 
to Obtain a Patent an ‘what we Invent with List of canee- 
tions wanted anc prizes offered for inventions sent free. Pate 


advertised free. yICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D c. 
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There is no telling how long a man of 
Harper’s age and past habits might have 
maintained the crushing strength of that 
hold, even though rage had given him the 
Vv igor of bygone youth; but the red-stubbled 
man, gurgling and wriggling to be free, 
began to die of suffocation before the grip 
weakened. To save himself he let go of the 
gunbutt, and the gun fell and bounced out 
of sight under a seat. Bearing down with 
both hands and all his might and weight 
upon Harper’s right wrist, he tore the other's 
clasp off his throat and staggered back, 
drawing the breath with sobbing sounds 
back into his bursting lungs. He would 
have got away then if he could, and he 
turned as though to flee the length of the 
car and escape by the rear door. 

The way was barred, however, by those 
whooping, panting old men, hornet-hot. 
Everybody took a hand or tried to. The 
color-bearer shoved the staff of the flag 
between his legs and half tripped him, and 
as he regained his feet Sergeant Jimmy 


Bagby, jumping on a seat to get at him | 


over the bobbing heads of his comrades, 
dealt him a glancing, clumsy blow on the 
shoulder with the barrel of his old musket. 
Major Covington and Judge Priest were 
still right on him, bearing their not incon- 
siderable bulk down upon his sheulders. 

He could have fought a path through 
these hampering forces. Wrestling and 
striking out, he half shoved, half threw 
them aside; but there was no evading the 
gaunt old man who bore down on him from 
the other direction. The look on the face 
of the old warlock daunted him. He yelled 
just once, a wordless howl of fear and des- 
peration, and the yell was smothered back 
into his throat as Harper coiled down on 
him like a python, fettering with his long 
arms the shorter, thicker arms of the thief 
crushing his ribs in, smothering him, killing 
him with a frightful tightening pressure. 
Locked fast in Harper’s embrace, he went 
down on his back underneath; and now 
all this taking place much faster than it has 
taken me to write it or you to read it—the 
old man reared himself up. He seized 
the thief by the collar of his shirt, dragged 
him like so much carrion back the length 
of the car, the others making a way for 
him, and, with a last mighty heave, tossed 
him off the rear platform and stood watch- 
ing him as he flopped and rolled slackly 
down the steep grade of the right-of-way to 
the gully at the bottom. 

All this young Jeff and Uncle Zach wit- 
nessed, and at the last they began cheering. 
As they cheered there was a whistle of the 
air and the cars began to move —slowly at 
first, with hard jerks on the couplings; and 
then smoother and faster as the wheels 
took hold on the rails, and the track-joints 
began to click-clack in regular rhythm. 
And, as the train slid away, those forward 
who plucked up the hardihood to peer 
out of the windows saw one man-—a red- 
haired, half-bald one—wriggling feebly at 
the foot of the cut, and another one strug- 
gling to his feet uncertainly, meanwhile 
holding his hands to his stunned head; and, 
still farther along, a third, fleeing nimbly up 
the bank and into the undergrowth beyond, 
without a backward glance. Seemingly, 
all told, there had been only three men 
concerned in the abortive holdup. 

Throughout its short length the train 
sizzled with excitement and rang with the 
cries of some to go on and of others to go 
back and make prisoners of the two crippled 
yeggs; but the conductor. like a wise con- 
ductor, signaled the engineer to make all 
speed ahead, being glad enough to have 
saved his train and his passengers whole. 
On his way through to take an inventory of 
possible damage and to ascertain the cause 
of things, he was delayed in the day-coach 
by the necessity of calming a hysterical 
country woman, so he missed the best part 
of the scene of jubilating that was beginning 
to start in the decorated rear coach. 

There Mrs. McLaurin and tall Miss Lyon 
were emerging from their fainting fits, and 
little Rita Covington, now that the danger 
was over and past, wept in the protecting 
crook of her father’s arms. Judge Priest's 
Jeff was salvaging a big revolver, with one 
chamber fired, from under a seat. Six or 
eight old men were surrounding old Press 
Harper, all talking at once, and al! striving 
to pat him on the back with clumsy, cares 
ing slaps. And out on the rear platform, 
side by side, stood Sergeant Jimmy Bagby 
and Corporal Jake Smedley; the corporal 
was wildly waving his silk flag, now un- 
furled to show the blue St. Andrew’s cross, 
white-starred on a red background, waving 
it first up and down and then back and 
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1X hundred thou- trial and commercial enterprises 
sand A wieenn « by scientists—by army and navy 
san mericans gO officers and government officials. 
abroad every year. Many a man buys a HOWARD 
Once the American tourist pre- for the sheer pleasure of owning 
ferred a foreign watch Now he the watch that is so well spoken of 
goes to Europe with a HOWARD by men whose opinion he respects } 
bought here—or comes back with A HOWARD Watch is always | 
a HOWARD bought there. worth what you pay for ij 
He has an example in the ship's The price of each watch is fixed 
officer on the dock, who orders up at the factory and a printed ticket 
the gang plank on HOWARD time attached —from the 17-jewel (double 
You find more and more of the roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss | 
responsible men carrying HOWARD Extra ‘gold-filled case at $40, 1 
Watches. the 23-jewel at $150—and the i 
The great railroads started it. The EDWARD HOWARD model at $350 
time inspectors of 180 American rail- Not every jeweler can sell you a 
roads have officially certified and HOWARDWatch. Find the HOWAR i 
adopted the HOWARD. jewels i your tow and ‘ | 
It is carried by leading technical to him. He ag | i 
men-—by the heads of great indus- know i 
Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book,“ The Log of 
the HOWARD Watch,” giving the record of his own 
HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. Drop 
us a post-card, Dept. N, and we'll send you a copy 
E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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End ina Buzz-Saw 


which you have to 
jump up and shut off 
when the end of the 
record is reached. 


nA The Condon- Auiostop 


cuts off the ** ser-r-r-atch —s« ce” of the 
needie at the end of a selection, wit it your 
touching it, and bri: your talking machine 
to a gentle 
Aeauaintie Stop 
Nothing about the Condon-Autostop to get 
out of order; will fit any disc talking machine 
on any length record 
Gold or nickel plated to match the trimn 


of your machit 
Prices—53 00 and $4. 00 


CONDON. RUTESTSP CS. 26 Front St., New York City 






















Invest 
a Dollar 
to Save 


Ten 


This little bank keeps 
} 


tA 
/UNivERSsar | 


HANK 


tampering and yours or others 

to a cent how much you have n depost 
Receives, adds and registers nickels, dimes 
and quarters, all deposited in the same siot 
Stays locked until you have $10. Then opens 
automatically. Good for children, but no 
toy Made for all humanity that wants & 
ave its name ts the 


Universal 


Three Coin 


Bank 


ht is good to look at, finished in black and gold, light 
@rong, made to last and to aay m order Get on 

$1! m department adores, toy dores and 
novelty shops, of on receipt of price we will send 


get # now 


the bank, carriage paid, to any part of the country 
CHAS. W. SHONK CO 

Monroe Building Chicago, U.S.A 

Dealers supplied by THE STROBEL & WILKEN CO, New York 
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Imitated, but Not Duplicated 


re plenty of imitations, but there's none like the gen- 


ve garments inside out and note how strongly 
ed, seamed and cover-seamed. Notice the 
at seam and opening of drawers. Observe 

»ok for the actual "Porosknit" label as 
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Try it 
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Men's Union Swits, $1 oo Boys’ 
ny Sty’ 
Handled by Good Dealers Everywhere 
Write for Mlastrated 
Booklet of Styles 
CHALMERS KNITTING 
COMPANY 
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Washington St. 
Amsterdam 
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BORDENTOWN-ON-THE DELAWARE 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Our purpose is the individual development 
of the boy's character and echolarship for 
the work of the world, either in college or 
business 
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Genuine All Hand Woven 
Unblocked PANAMA 


From Weaver to Wearer 
Can be worn in that con- 
dition by Men, Womenand 
Children. Easily blocked 
in any shape or style. Just 
as durable as the $10 kind, 
only not as fine a weave. 
All head sizes. Brims from 3 to 7 inches. Licht weight. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory 


PANAMA HAT CO.,Dept. A, 830 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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“New Band = FREE 


“ Just off the press 
; iMustration and 
“% instrument. High 


in the td 


VAS 


300 pages. Thousands of 
vlor plates Every musical 
t quality and lowest prices 
Easy payments Vrite today. 


1 he Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
fine 23 E 4th Ave, Cincionati 





302 Wabash Ave., Chicago 














Great schools, like men who create the world’s standards in 
every vocation, must possess distinctive character and ability 
to produce results superior to those of their competitors. 


The Georgia Military Academy 


The South's Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School 


through results achieved, has won national repute and patronage and 
invites the investigation of parents wishing the VERY BEST FOR 
THEIR SONS, Elegantly appointed in every detail, cultured home- 
life, a teacher grouped with about every 12 cadets for personal care 
and night study, select and limited, ideal Southern climate, eleva- 
tion about 1200, artesian water, experienced teachers. Classical, 
Engineering and Commercial Courses. Military Department 
under U. S. Army Officer. Classed A by War Dept. Expenses 
$360. Eight miles from Atlanta, the heart of the South. 


COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A. M., President 
College Park, Ga. 
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forth with all the strength of his arms, until 
the silk square popped and whistled in the 
air of the rushing train; the sergeant was 
going through the motions of loading and 
aiming and firing his ancient rusted musket. 
And at each imaginary discharge both of 
them, in a cracked duet, cheered for Jef- 
ferson Davis and the Southern Confederacy! 

Just about then the locomotive started 
whistling for the Junction; outlying sheds 
and shanties, a section house and a water- 
tank or so began to flitter by. At the first 
blast of the whistle all the lingering fire of 


battle and victory faded out of Harper's | 


face and he sat down heavily in a seat, 
fumbling at the inner breast pocket of his 
coat. There was a bloody smear high up 
on his cheek and blood dripped from the 
ball of his split thumb. 

“Boys, there’s fight left in us yet,” 
exulted Captain Shelby Woodward, ‘“‘and 
nobody knows it better than those two 
scoundrels back yonder! We all took a 
hand—we all did what we could; but it 
was you, Press—it was you that licked ’em 
both—single-handed! Boys,” he roared, 
glancing about him, “won't this make a 
story for the reunion—and won't every- 
body there be making a fuss over old 
Press!"" He stopped then—remembering. 

“T don’t go through with you,” said old 
Press, steadily enough. ‘“‘I git off here. 
You fellers are goin’ on through but I git 
off here to wait for the other train.’ 

“You don’t do no such of a thing!” 
broke in Judge Priest, his voice whanging 
like a bowstring. “Press Harper, you don’t 
do no such of a thing. You give me them 
papers!” he demanded almost roughly. 
“You’re goin’ right on through to the 
reunion with the rest of us—that’s where 
you're goin’. You set right where you are 
in this car, and let little Rita Covington 
wipe that there blood off your face and tie 
up that thumb of yours. Why, Press, we 
jest naturally couldn’t get along without 
you at the reunion. 
to celebrate a little too much and maybe 
git a mite overtaken, and we'll be needin’ 
you to take care of us. 

‘You see, boys,” the old judge went on 
with a hitch in his voice, addressing them 
generally. ‘Press here is under a pledge 
to me not to touc h another drop of licker 
till he begins servin’ the sentence I imposed 
on him; and, boys, that means Press is 
goin’ to be a temperance man for the bal- 
ance of his days—if I know anything about 
the pardonin’ power and the feelin’s of the 
governor of this state!” 

So, as the accommodation ran in to the 


| Junction, where crowds were packed on the 


platform and pretty girls, dressed in white, 
with touches of red at throat and belt, 
waved handkerchiefs, and gimpy-legged 
old men in gray uniforms hobbled stiffly 
back and forth, and the local band blared 
out its own peculiar interpretation of My 
Old Kentucky Home, the tall old man with 
the gashed cheek sat in his seat, his face 


transfigured with a great light of joy and | 
his throat muscles clicking with the sobs | 


he was choking down, while little Rita Cov- 
ington’s fingers dabbed caressingly at his 


| wound with a handkerchief dipped in ice 


water and his eager comrades jostled one 
another to shake his hand. And they hit 
him on the back with comradely blows— 
and maybe they did a little crying them- 
selves. But Sergeant Jimmy Bagby and 
Corporal Jacob Smedley took no part 
in this. Out on the rear platform they 
still stood, side by side, waving the flag 


and firing the unfirable musket harder and | 


faster than ever; and, as one waved and 
the other loaded and fired, they cheered 
together: ‘*Rah for Jefferson Davis, 
the Southern Confederacy—and Pressley 
J. Harper!” 


WHAT'S PANAMA TO 
THE MIDDLE WEST? 


(Continued from Page 19) 


$1.15 a hundredweight on breakfast fruits. 
Up at Kansas City there is a precisely 
similar project to utilize the river, only at 
Kansas City they have capitalized their 
steam-barge project at a million dollars. 

““What is Panama to us?”” The question 
begins to sound foolish, doesn’t it? Pan- 
ama is to the Middle West what it is to the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards—an open 
door to boundless opportunity. 

“Much of the commerce of the Missis- 
sippi Valley will flow down the rivers that 
drain it to the Gulf,” says the interstate 
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Why They Keep 
On Buying 


My method of selling cigars by mail is 
unique and interesting. I get lots of orders 
from smokers who accept my offer out of 
curiosity. After the first shipment they 
usually remit and re-order. The cigars have 
proved my claims for them. . 
Their uniformity of flavor and oe 
free- -burning quality are unusu- Ce. 
ally satisfactory, and have few ey 
made a regular customer. Love ; 





I manufacture cigars in Phil 
adelphia in a factory that is 
I make 
17 different cigars, but my most 
popular cigar is my Panatela. # 


My Panatela has 
best Havana—the 
Cuban-grown 
wrapper of my 
genuine Sumatra. 
like all my cigars 
by skilled 
makers. 


a filler of @ 
clean, long 
le af. rhe 
Panatela is 
rhis cigar, 
,is hand made, ¢ 
adult men cigar- & 


I sell this cigar direct from 
my factory to the smoker—by ff 
mail. I secure orders through iy 
advertising, and hold the busi 
ness of my customers by the 
quality of the « igar. 

Se lling direct saves 
expense. My Panatela at $5.00 


? 
x 
; 
the hundred is the regular 10 % 
: 
* 


selling 


goods of the trade. 


My Offer is: I will, upon request, 
send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas on ap- 
proval to a reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense, and 
no charge for the ten smoked if he 
is not put with them; if he is 
please , and keeps them, he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.50, within 
ten days. 

For nine years I have sold 
this cigar by mail, breaking even 
on initial orders and trusting to 
repeat orders for my profits. 

! would like you totry a box 
of my cigars on the terms of my 
offer. Acceptance of this offer 
does not obligate you inany way. 


° ‘ =~ 
In ordering, please enclose Shivers’ 
business card or give references, | Panatela 


EXACT SIZI 
AND SHAPI 






and state whether you preter 
mild, medium or strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











GAL GOA 
Lat S SF HALLOWS 


| HOUSEHOLD E EXTRACT 


! 
| ig MAKING OLD FASHIONED 
| HOME MADE ROOTBEER 


Mother Nature's delicious thirst 
stopper. Made right at home in a 
jiffy—so easy—no boiling or cook 
ing. Add only sugar, yeast and 
water. You just try it! 


Household 


Hires S Extract 


Drink it yourself‘when you want 
something real good. And give it 
to the youngsters when they troop 
in hot from play. Choicest essence 
of roots, bark, herbs and berries. 

One package makes 5 gallons. If 
your grocer isn't supplied, we will 
mail you a package on receipt of 
25 cents. Please give his name. 
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Write for Premium Puzzle. 
THE CHARLES E. HFRES COMPANY 
244 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








A College Student’s Summer 


During the summer of 1911, 
appointed sixty agents, under contract, to sell 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies 
Home Journal in small towns and villages 
By placing these contracts he earned $42 25.53 
in commissions and $55.00 in extra bonus; a 
total of $480.53. Twenty-four other young men 
earned lesser sums—all made a good living 


aco sllege student 


We want several college students, twenty-one years old 
or over, to « pane hee ok this summer. We also have 
permanent, profitable work for a nur 
o travel po ‘canaien agents to sell our pul 


Roadmen’s Section 
| The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“How 
Easy 
With 

the White 


Mountain!”’ 
And how delicious the 


result! Wath our splendid 
recipe book,“Frozen Dainties,” 
and with the wonderful modern 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 
the dessert problem is made as easy as A B C 


The famous Tnple Motion cuts down the 
freezing time one-third, gives greater bulk to 
the mixture and makes it smooth, velvety, 
delicious There's a lifetime of service and 
pleasure in the White Mountain. You'll be 
amazed to find how you can vary your frozen 
desserts—how economical they are—how 
book, 
Addres 


The White 
Mountain 
Freezer Co. 
Dept. D 
Nashua, N. H. 


easy. Write to-day for our recipe 
* Frozen Dainties. 


Sent to you free. 





Look for 
the Diamond 
trade mark 
on the Wrapper 





Have Your Own Private 
STEEL GARAGE 


Protect Your Car From 


Fi ad $9250 
——— ™, . 





Have your own Garage 
car with put 
garagecharge 


Make sure no one is | using your 
your knowledge. Save $25 t nont 
Save $5010 $100 cost of building byordering 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


Shipped complete, f. o 
Blue prints 





b 5 incinnati n re 
und simple ect © wit 
; it 16 18 w 20 feet 


Sizes come 10 feet wide 
high Ample room for largest car and 
Fireproof, weatherpro: nd i 





curely An artistic 
Bo. — with full ¢ 


re 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 740-780 Eggleston Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cardinal Gibbons says:— 


I urge upon all Cath- 
olics the use of the 


MANUAL OF 
PRAYERS 


as ey, Gift for First Com- 
jon, Confirmation, 4 
an Adult Baptism, &c., 

This book, in best Morocco 
binding, with gilt edges, and a 
beautiful rolled gold chain 
Rosary. Both for $3.00. 

Or, the Manual, the Rosary, 











and the “Life of Cardinal Gibbons,” all for $5.00. 
Your choice of Rosaries: Amethyst, Garnet, Topaz, 
Carnelian, Crystal, Sapphire, Emerald, Opal, Jet ot Pearl. 


The Manual in white leather $5.00; silk lined $6.00 
JOHN MURPHY CoO., Baltimore, Md. 
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committee report on Panama. “The 
completion of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way will make it practicable to exchange 
Pacific Coast lumber for Lake Superior 
ore without either of them touching the 
floor of a car.” 

“Then you think there is absolutely no 
danger of cheap water rates on the Atlantic 
and Pacific draining traffic away from the 
Middle West?” 

The report of the interstate committee is 
most conclusive evidence on that too. It 
says: “‘There might be some ground for 
this fear were it not for the fact that rail- 
road rates between the Middle West and 
the Pacific can never exceed rates between 
the Atlantic and Pacific. The selfish in 
terest of the railroad serving the Middk 
West is the strongest possible guaranty of 
the rate-making system. No road operat 
ing between St. Paul and Seattle will per 
mit a lower railroad rate to exist between 
New York and Seattle than between St. 
Paul and Seattle— otherwise St. Paul’s trade 
would be captured by New York.” The 
report might have added: Which was what 
happened between Galveston and New 
York before St. Louis and Middle West 
roads met the water rates by reductions! 

The question at once occurs, with a great 
big if—if the Ohio, the Mississippi, the 
Missouri and the lakes are such highways of 
Middle West commerce; if the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf highway is to bring South Amer 
ican mahogany to Lake Superior and 
Brazilian coffee to St. Louis, and is to 
return Lake Superior iron and St. Louis 
leather to South America; if the Middle 
West has such a highway of water traffic 
as to justify the citizens of St. Louis in 
subscribing four hundred thousand dollars 
for a steam-barge line and the citizens of 
Kansas a million for the same purpose 
now look at the question without blinl 
ing—how comes it that the river is a dead 
highway? 

The general impression is that shallow 
water prevents heavy traffic; and the 
record of results from improving things on 
the Great Lakes seems to prove there may 
be something in that belief. Old river 
captains ridicule the very idea. For twenty 
years, they say—until the eighties—the 
Mississippi was covered with passing 
steamers, towboats, barges; golden days 
for theriver, when you could not look across 
the water without seeing the boats plying 
up and down! Then came sudden, almost 
epidemic decline. The railroads said it was 
a case of the fickle public preferring the 
quick dispatch of rail service. Those were 
the days of the secret trapdoor devised for 
the unwary—the trapdoor known as “the 
rebate”’—through which many a rival has 
been noiselessly dropped into oblivion. The 


shipper seemingly preferred the quicker 
dispatch by rail and seemingly paid the 


higher freight. It would be a funny story if 
it had not turned out so tragically for the 
old Father of Waters. Secretly the shipper 
got back the excess freight in a rebate that 
put the boats out of business. Immediately 
the boats were off the river, up shot rates. 

“What's Panama to us?” asks the 
senator from the Middle West. 

It is flour from St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
It is iron ore from Lake Superior. It is 
millions of dollars’ worth of agricultural 
implements from Chicago. It is beer from 
Milwaukee and St. Louis. It is steel from 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. It is leather 
and tobacco from St. Louis. It is beef 
products from Kansas City and Omaha. It 
. cotton from Memphis. 

“And there is another point that I want 

to call the West’ S attention to, said a 
Chicago man. “When the Boe r War came 
on, which was brief and insignificant as wars 
go, it literally paralyzed the grain traffic of 
the Wes‘. because all tramp steamers a 
transports were suddenly called in I 
service. Grain rotted on the fener be 
cause we hadn't room for it in our elevators 
and couldn’t get our elevators emptied, 
and hadn’t United States tramp st rs 
to take the place of the foreign ones called 
into war service. Consider what m ight 
happen if a really big war broke out! We 
should not be able to export a bushel of 
wheat, a ton of ore, a bag of flour, 
of machinery, a bale of cotton, a foot of 
lumber. Why? Because weshouldn’t have 
ships of our own; and, though carriers of 
commerce remained neutral, every carrier 
would be chartered for war service if a 
war broke out among nations of the first 
rank. If Panama helps or can help to build 
up a marine for this country— that is some- 
thing more Panama will mean to us of the 


West and Middie West.” 
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Worth While—Your Attention 


Regal Model T “25” Underslung Touring Car 





NDER a thousand 


horse power—Comfortably seating five pas 


dollars Twenty-five 

sengers. A veritable « hallenge to competition. 
An “Underslung” with all the advantages of “safety,” 
“comfort” that 


‘economy, “beauty,” “accessibility, 


this construction assures. 


A Touring Car that will amaze you by its ability, 








its flexibility and its absolute sufficiency for any and 
every purpose—speed—endurance—hill climbing. 


Compare it—Match it—Value against Value. 


Let the car do justice to the good things we 
haven't said about it. 











Some Specifications: 


Motor, 25 H. P., 3% x 4'% inches 3223) inches ; Standard Equipment 
Wheel Base. 106 inches; Magneto Five Lamps; Generator; Hor 

and Batteries (dual iguition); Trans Complete Tool Equipment (Folding 
mission (Selective) Highest Grade Glass Windshield and Mohair Top 
Nickel Steel, 3 speeds torward, one and Top Boot $50 extra) 

Morgan & Wright Tires 


reverse 











$950 


The Regal ‘‘25"’ Underslung Touring Car 


Regal dealers are everywhere or 


s for Catalog B 


wrile u 


The Regal Motor Car Co. 





Automobile Manufacturers 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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xt Price $7.00 
Distribution Center for 500, null , Mas +“ BRISTOL 
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Market, - . 
Cheap Andrew Miller, Com. The Industrial 
Power, & Development Bureau HORTON MFG. CO 






253 8thAv.,W., Calgary 


Alberta, @ 96 Horton St. Bristol, Cone 
berta, 
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There’s something oe of the Utica Plier guarantee! 


Your money back if your plier is not satisfactory 


uTica pLuiers _—If you have something to fix get a Utica Plier, the tool 
FOR THE 


Utica Pliers are the best that skilled 
Householder 


Blacksmith 
Shoemaker 
Wire Worker 
Jeweler 
Electrician 
Mechanic 
Autoist 
Lineman 
Farmer 
Milliner 
Aviate- 


of untiimited 


uses, 


Deo not accept a 
substitute 
Get Utica 


workmen can produce 


vy edges are the acre 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


From the finest material Utica cuttin 
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A New Stewart Speed- 
ometer with grade 
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GRADE id INDICATOR 
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world’s greatest 
speedometer factories 


F’ No Finer Speedometer Ever Built 
FACTS AND FEATURES 


This instrument operates on the magnetic principle. A perfectly balanced dial cup is positioned in jewel 
bearings in the field of a permanent magnet and is acted on by the Foucauit or eddy currents from a 
permanent magnet when the latter is rotated. As is well known, this torque or pull on the cup is directly 
proportional to the speed at which the magnet is rotated. The indicating figures are cut clirectly on the 
dial, (We are owners of the early patent on speedometer with rotating dial.) 


The world’s great- 
est authorities 

on magnets and 
magnetism have 
approved of this 
new system 


This New Instrument Differs from Other Magnetic Speedometers 


First, and of vital importance, is the improved magnet (developed by Stewart engineers)—the magnet in 


the form of a closed ring. 
Every engineer and electrician will appreciate this real improvement. A continuous metallic 


« path for the flux is thus assured, that insures absolute permanence. A keeper, as it were, 
»\ 1s constantly provided. In fact, the keeper is an integral part of the magnet itself. 

t wcll This ideal i of magnet permits of entirely dispensing with the field plate or field rin 

; heretofore used, thus greatly simplifying the mechanism and permitting greatly rector, 


space in the case, thus accommodating a liberally proportioned temperature compensator. 


This temperature compensator is an exceedingly simple arrangement of a bimetallic 
coil that, responsive to temperature changes, actuaies a quadrant arm carrying the spring. 
The action is direct and positive; having virtually no resistance to overcome, no load to 
lift or sustain, the action is dependable. 


Temperature Compensators and Grade Indicators Are 


Exclusive Features of Stewart Speedometers 


i 
SA The grade indicator is an integral part of the instrument. The dial, actuated by a unique mechanism, indicates exactly 
the grade that the car may be ascending or descending at any time. A valuable feature and one greatly appreciated by 
automobile factory engineers, who see in it great possibilities for a more rational use of speed change levers on their cars. 


Cat se A New Odometer of the Highest Grade 


4 Large size number wheels driven by a train of large, coarse-pitched, actuating gears, no springs. The simplest as well as the 
F 


Unbreakable 
Flexible 
Shaft 


~AA 
— highest grade odometer ever used in this class of instrument. 
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The Equipment 


Stewart Speedometers are fitted with the strongest flexible shaft. This we believe everybody concedes. We have been for more 
than 20 years the largest makers of flexible shafting in the world. The swivel joint, first used on Stewart Speedometers and now widely 
copied, is another detail on which we spend more money than others. 

Our Swivel Joint is made of Suteaall sted forgings (not castings ), unbreakable, 
and will outlast the car to which it is attached. : The forged swivel joint is an ex- 
clusive feature of Stewart Speedometers. We have spent during the past year 
over $100,000 providing buildings and machinery for producing this one item of 
s meter equipment, that we might be enabled to make a high grade, unbreak- 
able drop forged steel joint at a cost that would not prohibit using them, even on 
our lower priced instruments. 
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Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 
1910 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


BRANCHES — Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, London, Paris, 
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Largest Speedometer Factory in the World 
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Clock Combinations 


We point to improvements and features that can 

be purchased only in combination with Stewart 

Speedometers. We use a Seth Thomas clock, rim 

wind and rim set. Stop for a minute and think what 

\ this means. To wind it, you merely turn the rim of 

| the clock—no key to hunt for; no taking off the 

) bezel each time you wish to wind or set it. To set 

the clock—you merely pull out and turn the same 

. | rim—no unsightly knobs to destroy the beauty of 

, the clock or openings in the case—sure to permit 

f the entrance of water and dust liable to shortly put 
| the clock out of commission. 

i] 


Our experience with other makes of clocks used 
on speedometers has proven that Seth Thomas 
clocks are the best for the purpose. 


Factories 


Stewart Speedometers are made in the largest 
) speedometer factories in the world. The buildings 
were designed and built for the purpose. They are 
; of the highest grade construction, completely pro- 
tected from fire by automatic sprinklers and other 
\ devices. The factories cover an entire city block 
and have a total floor space of about four acres. 
Nearly 600 expert workmen, exclusive of a factory 
office force of 60 and a shipping room force of 50, 
are employed. We pay the highest salaries and 


Our Drop Forge Plant 


Gradeindicator tells youata glance 
| exact grade you are ascending 


Stewart Speedometers are Guaranteed for Five Years 


The remarkable accuracy of Stewart Speed- 





contracts won in competition with all other makers — won on the merit tof the instrument. 
advertisements we intend to print the verdict of these car manufacturers on the speedometer question. 
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Ahura Socedomeler 


PATENT EC 


Toi2n6isis 


SEASON MILEAGE 


wages. Machine equipment is the 
finest obtainable, the automatic screw 
machine department comprising 
over 60 machines. From the pon- 
derous double acting presses used 
for drawing up the case or shell to 
the finest jewel lathes every piece 
of machinery is the most suitable 
for the purpose that money will 
purchase. 


Service Stations 
The Stewart & Clark Manufac- 


turing Company operate a chain 
of service stations extending from 
Boston to San Francisco, as well as 
in London, Paris, Australia, Africa 
and New Zealand. Stewart Speed- 
ometers are not put on the car and 
ignored. They are guaranteed for five 
years, and with service stations all over 
the world, it is possible for car owners 
whose cars are equipped with Stewart 
Speedometers to get unequalled service. 


Product 


It is the aim of the management to make Stewart 
Speedometers the finest that money will produce. 


95447 


TRIP 


50 


MILES PER HOUR 











MO Lé 
MADE BY 


CHICAGO, USP 


Model B $50 
Model B-1 $85 


(Clock Combination) 


MTT aa 


We will furnish to those interested, 
reports of tests made by technolog- 
ical experts showing the marvelous 
accuracy of these instruments. 


ometers is a proven fact 
The Choice of Most 


Car Manufacturers 


s of 108 





bile facto- 





The factory engi 
ries have rrr Stewart Speedometers and 
approved of them as standard or special equip- 
ment on their 1912 cars. Equipment contracts 
for 1913 cars are being placed with us in such 
number as to indicate that most cars using 
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speedometers will be Stewart equipped, , 
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Stewart Swivel Joint 
cat Made of hardened steel 
: forgings 
Ayia q Noiseless 


Road 









San Francisc« 
Angeles, Minneapolis, Indiana 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BRANCHES 


Detroit, Chicago 
ansas City, Los 





Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 


1910 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


» New York emnen, SSerdngs. Pvteteehta 
»olis, London, Pari 
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| Where are 


Theyare before you— 
under your fingers, 
ready toimprint them- | 
selves on the paper 
at a single stroke, if 
your typewriter is a 


Model 10 Visible 


Premier is always in sight. 


THE SATURDAY 





BOI TE Tw 








Writing in sight is of course important, and the writing of the Smith 
But this is not all. 
by the Smith Premier is in sight—not simply when it is written, but 






jepeaaaaete. 





Every character written 

















: all the time. \t is the only typewriter on which everything is visible, 
i from each and every character on the keyboard to the wniting on the paper. 
f| And this is only one of the Fourteen new features of the Model 10 
| Smith Premier Typewnter. 
| Let us send you a catalogue which will tell you about them all. || 
§ 
1 , 
| Smith Premier Department 
] Remington Typewriter Company 
», | 
| a BLM x ac necera ~ 
A cooler, quicker ironing—easier and 
better, too—for only 15 cents with a 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
El FI i 
; ectric riatiron 








Fifteen cents’ worth of electri- 
foran average ironing — that’s all 
it takes. Only 15 cents for all the 
coolness, the time-saving, the delight- 
ful convenience that you gain by using 


city f 


this famous iron. 


Part of this 15 cents you save 
For the rest of it you 
get that steady, tireless heat which saves 
time and steps, that evenness of heat 
which means fewer scorches and less 


in coal or gas. 


rubbing 
fine clothes, 


More than half a million women 
are now proving the comfort, the ease, 
of the 


the quickness, the economy 


G-E Iron. 


hence less wear and tear on iron 


Most of these 
advantages and econ- 


GENERAL 


The World's Largest Electrical Manufacturer 
(Dept. 33-H) Schenectady, New York 


irons, fans, coc 





omies are due to the special G-E 
**heating metal”, Calorite. The way 
Calorite is built into the iron prevents 
waste of electricity — concentrates the 
heat in the dottom of the iron—and 
holds it there for ironing long after the 
current is turned off. And Calorite is 
so nearly indestructible that G-E Flat- 
irons last a lifetime. 
The G-E Guarantee 
is on the big red and white tag on each 
Look for this tag. Insist on the 
G-E Iron. If you cannot get it from your | 
lighting company or nearest electrical 
dealer, send us his name 
Send today for our handsome | 

book, “ Electric Heating and Cooking”’ 

64 pages of interesting information 
about electricity in the household—with 
many beautiful illustrations in color. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Guarantee of Excellence 
on Goods Electrical 


This trade mark insures reliability in anything that 
generates, transmits or utilizes electricity ht protects 
you on house-wiring materials, it is on all Edison lamps, 
and it identifies the most highly perfected electric flat 
»king devices, small or large motors and apparatus. 











| so, of a type similar to your own. 


| Maybe that woman’s 
| prognosticates again! 
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“ON EST MIEUX ICI QU’EN FACE” 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


Mariquot’s blood ran cold. What if his 
own drowned body should be fished out 
later than this chap’s? His own effect 
would be crushingly discounted! How 
much sensation could then be hoped for? 
“Another novelist commits suicide” —he 


would be “another,” an anti-climax, a 
plagiarist! Death was robbed of its one 
grace. 


“Nevertheless your compassion is sweet 
to me,” admitted De Jacquemin; “and if 
it will distract your minds from your own 
calamities I shall be honored to confide my 
own.” Without awaiting an affirmative, 
which he obviously took for granted, he 
continued: ‘Do not assume that the in- 
adequate press opinions of my work have 
spurred me to this pass—for the critics I 
defy! It is woman who has laid my career 


| in ruins.” 


“A plagiarist!’’ moaned Mariquot. 
ae ou said, monsieur —— 

“Nothing,” explained ertionst with a 
start; ‘I was but soliloquizing. Pray 
resume!” 

“Though of noble descent and dowered 
with great gifts,” De Jacquemin resumed, 

“‘T have never possessed a safety razor; and 
if you are acquainted with the literary 
world, monsieur, you may be aware that 
the alternative of resorting to a barber is 
often a strain on the budget. For this rea- 
son it was my custom to betake myself to 


| the cheapest rotter revealed to me—until 


one fatal day. Accident forced me to enter 
an establishment above my means, and—I 
assure you, madame—never should I have 
yatronized it again but that in the mirror 

beheid the reflection of a woman’s face. 
She sat enthroned behind me, taking the 
money. She was the widow of the late 
coiffeur.” 


“So attractive?” inquired Delphine 


| with a strange pang at her heart. 


And the way her hair 
Her beauty was, if I may say 
On the 
morrow, too, I weakly went there, waiting 
till the desired chair was vacant. Daily I 
squandered ten sous for the exquisite pain 
of viewing her in the glass. She marked 
my homage, she fostered it. She sold to me 
combs and pomatums that I never used; I 
paid for perfumes that I presented after 
purchase. To prolong the perfect vision 
in the mirror I was shampooed and singed 
and frizzed. Finally I was shaved twice a 
day, and she accepted my escort to the 
Odéon.” 

“And when you owned you loved her?” 
asked Delphine, enthrall 

“She gave me hope. "Twas all she gave. 
She feigned to regard her bereavement as 
too recent to allow decision. For months 
she has sported with my worship! My life 
has been passed in her establishment. With 
the solitary exception of hair-cutting, there 
is not a process practiced in the place to 
which I have not submitted myself ad 
infinitum. Enfin she has wedded the head 
assistant, and when I sobbed ‘Coquette!’ 
she derided me with ‘Client’!”’ 

To this harangue Mariquot had paid 
no attention whatever, his abstraction 
ing unobserved owing to the sympathetic 
interest yielded by Delphine. His brains 
were racked for a pretext to elude the watery 
grave which no longer promised posthurnous 
distinction, and scarcely had she set ap- 

reciative lips to the Burgundy that had 
_ been placed before them than he leaped to 
his feet. 

“Come!” he exclaimed with a gesture 
of uncontrolled despair. ‘‘Monsieur, I 
entreat you to excuse us—it is time we 
died!’ 

“Why, what are you talking about?” 
faltered Delphine, dismayed. “It is 
nothing like late enough yet!” 

t is thoroughly late enough—it is the 
ideal hour. I can curb my impatience no 
longer. Come!” he persisted. 

“But it is crazy!’’ Her voice was vexed. 
“We enter here to wait for the middle of 
the night, and we are no sooner comfortable 
than you want to go!” 

“Do you refuse?’ he demanded hoarsely. 

“T refuse to do any more stumping about 
the quays too soon,” she said. “Sit down 
and be mannerly. What will Monsieur de 
Jaequemin think of you?” 

“Hah!” cried Mariquot. “It is for him 
you fain would linger; it is his companion- 
ship that makes you craven! Oh, Heaven! 
instinct of yours 


“Ah, madame! 
was done! 


“Monsieur!” De Jacquemin rose su- 
a. “It seems to me that you are inso- 
ent. I should indulge myself by sending you 
my second, but the mutual circumstances 
forbid an appointment.” 

“False girl!” pursued Mariquot, disre- 
garding the interruption. ‘You jilt me on 
the brink of the tomb! And it is for one so 
fickle that Xavier Mariquot would perish? 
Ah, no—my dignity restrains me! Though 
Lethe were sweet my pride protests! | 
shall bear the burden of life. Better had | 
died before your perfidy was known. Fare- 
well for ever!” And upsetting a chair in 
his haste he was gone and skipping along the 
pavement before De Jacquemin or Deiphine 
could utter so much as another word. 

Their eyes met widely. A physiognomist 
might have said that relief lightened the 
mood of both. 

“He was looking fora way out, that’s all,”’ 
she said with a laugh. “It wasn’t that he 
is really jealous!” 

“Could I aspire to dream otherwise? 
*Twould be vainglorious indeed!” returned 
the host. In a tone of profound solicitude 
he went on: 

“*And you will be brave to rally from the 
blow of his unworthiness, will you not? | 
hope with all my broken heart you do not 
mean to waste your death as well as your 
life on him, madame?” 

“Mademoiselle!” she murmured shyly. 

“Let me prevail upon you to take your 
wine!” said De Jacquemin, drawing nearer. 
“It is cozy here.” 

“Yet there is a skeleton at the feast!” 
repined Delphine. 

“You think of hours gone beyond recall?” 

“I think of the next hour to strike,” she 
owned; “the skeleton I see is yours.” 

“Can it be possible,” cried the youth, 
moved, “you feel for me so deeply, child?” 
He drew nearer still. “Ah, if I had been 
granted your influence earlier I should have 
been a happier man!” 

Five minutes later—when her influence 
had been exercised and his arms encircled 
her—‘‘Is it hot my sterious?”’ he exclaimed 
devoutly. “Through all the evening, even 
while I traced my last words, something has 
seemed to insist that I should not die!” 

Her tranquil gaze deciphered a sign 
backward on the window. 

“How true!” breathed the young girl in 
the harbor of his embrace —‘*On Est Mieux 
Ici Qu’en Face!"”"—One is Better Off in 
Here Than Opposite! 

On the soy de Passy, in Paris, the little 
café may be viewed at will. Those who 
enter may see the chair that Mariquot over- 
turned in his swift departure and the table at 
which Delphine saved’ De Jacquemin’s life. 
Toavoid disappointment, however, pilgrims 
should remember that the proprietor was 
not in a position to ponedh woh this history. 


Hot Scotch 


CT: ANDREW'S is the oldest of Scottish 
W) universities. It was founded when 
Chaucer’s patron, Henry IV, was King of 
England, and the five hundredth anniver- 
sary of that event was celebrated some 
months ago with much pomp. 

In a local account we read: “The cele- 
brations proper do not begin until tomor- 
row evening; but there was a certain fitness 
in the fact that the ceremonies of the week 
were informally opened this afternoon by 
the presentation to Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
of his portrait in the gorgeous red robes of 
the Lord Rector.”” And two days later: 
“First came the magistrates and town 
councils of Perth, Dundee, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s, brilliant in ermine 
and scarlet, ciosely followed by guests and 
honorary graduates; then by delegates of 
foreign universities and learned societies. 
After them came a posse of sheriffs, the 
chief officials of the County of Fife and a 
number of ecclesiastical representatives; 
and then, in a long train, the students and 
staff of the university, with Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, Principal Sir James Donaldson 
and Lord Balfour of Burleigh bringing up 
the rear.” 

Though various personages figured 
meanwhile, it began and ended with Andrew, 
who pays the freight. There is an enor- 
mous lot of more or less point!ess talk about 
the problems of higher education; but the 
grand problem of higher education fre- 

uently seems to “When will Mr. 
Carnegie loosen up again?” 
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PERHAPS IT’S YOUR OWN FAULT IF 
YOU GET BACK-NUMBER CLOTHES 


HAT do you suppose is the excuse of 

nine out of ten retail clothiers who 

balk at the New Way Wardrobe 
method of handling their stock ? 

They admit that the New Way Wardrobe 
idea is right— that it is the only adequate method 
ol showing and protecting good clothes— but 
they say: 

“We do not carry the class of goods that would 
warrant us in caring for them in that way. 

“Qur customers would not appreciate them 
rhey are used to clothing piled on counters and 
tables. They don’t know any different 

“We have been here a long time. We have 
our own trade. They come in here and take 
about what we have always sold them. 

“If we yank a coat out of a pile, try it on and 
they like the goods and the price is about what 
they expect to pay, they are satisfied. 

“If the coat wrinkles a bit or the collar falls 
away a little at the back of the neck or the shape 
is partly crushed out of shoulder and sleeve 
head, they are not fussy about it. 

“We can’t keep every suit and overcoat on a 
separate hanger in a glass case, because we are 


not selling that kind of clothes.” 


Not Selling that Kind of Clothes — 
But They’re Asking Just 
as High Prices 

HEN these men talk about “clothes that 
are too good" for their trade and of 
““modern ideas that are too high- 
class”’ for their stores, you would 
suppose they had reference to 

prices. 

But look at their stocks. Ex- 
amine the price tickets and you 
will find that the customers of 
such stores have to pay quite 
as much for these stock-table 
clothes as they would be asked 
in the most up-to-date Crystal 
Wardrobe store. 


The difference is that the 





slouchy, back-number merchant 
is carrying his stock in the siouchy 
way that prevailed before clothes 
making became a fine art. 

Clothing ideals, clothing stand- 
ards, suffered in consequence 
the consumer too often did not 
get the clothes or the service he 
deserved. 

Good makers of clothing suf- 
fered. 

Lax tailoring methods and poor 
workmanship were given prefer- 
ence because of lower price. 


And the wearer suffered most of all 

Now came the first signs of a new deal—the 
great forward movement that will do more for 
the clothing business than anything in this 


generation, 


The Progressive Clothier Wakes Up 
to His Responsibility to His 
Customers—and His Stock 


_— leading clothing stores of the countrs 
are adopting a new way of keeping and 
showing their good 

\ genius invented the New Way Crystal 
Wardrobe, with which a clothing stock can be 
kept in less space than would be required lor 
tables. 

Every suit or overcoat is carefully pressed 
and swings free and clear on a separate hanger 
in a dust-proof glass Wardrobe where it is in 
plain view without being pawed over—where it 
hangs fresh and smart as the day it was made 
until the day you buy it and put it on 

The New Way Crystal Ward- 

{ 


robe idea is sweeping ove! this 


country. 

The lead- 4 ing merchants 
everywhere are fitting theirs 
stores with ' them and the 
clothier in every community 


who has adopted the New 


\ i) Wardrobe idea 1 doing tiv LIST ME of the 
town 

By his simple act of stepping out of the beat 
paths of the trade he has given a new identity 


to his store 


More important still to his customers, he ha 
put himself in position to benefit by the 
progressive ideas in the producing of fine ready 


clothing 
His values are likely to be better than thos 


of his back-number competitor 


New Way Dealers Can Afford to 
Carry the Best 


Boned can live up to the highest ideals of 
style and tailoring, now that they have this 
method of caring for the goods and the means 
of showing them to advantage 

Watch the New Way Crystal Wardrobe 
stores 

See them grow in trade and prestige—and 
see how much better goods they are selling than 


their old line competitors 


You will find them not far fron 


thousand or more of them Probably sone 
them are in your home town 
We will send you their nan if ou are 


interested enough in better quality and up-to 


date style in your apparel to write for them 





Grand Rapids Show Case Company 


The Largest Show Case and Store Equipment Plant in the World 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Show Rooms and Factories: New York, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Portland 
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he beauty of finish and all the essential equipment of the high priced cars. 








Write today for name of Paige dealer nearest you and our new 1912 Art Catalogue. 


265 Twenty-first Street ’ 
vs: SN mi aie 
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The Price is Low but dak 
is nothing cheap about the 


Not a single thing in this extraordinary $1000 car is cheap or shoddy. 


Neither the materials nor the workmanship nor the style. 














ick Model, 5-Passenger, fully 


$1000 


RL ee P aige d& esn 't look like other cars in its price field. 
t ever think of it as a thousand dollar car 


If you didn't know its price you 
It has all the gracefulness of design, all 


! It strikes you 
right from the first as simply one of the smaller models of the big high-grade automobiles 
And the further you study the Paige the more striking you will find this comparison 


Study its powe _ quiet motor, its cork insert multiple disc clutch, its splendid spring 


icity and flexibility of the entire car,—go over it part by part and you 
{ our statement that there is nothing cheap about the Paige Bring an 
ou if you aren't an expert on automobiles. The more a man knows about 


mobiles the more he appreciates the Paige 


Arrange for a Demonstraiion at Once 
tor, horn, 
12 , Spaving, oor 








ular equipment includes top, windshield, 5 black sot 8 

os jack, tire repair outfit. Quick C- ame tet, ng 
pane including tire irons, $1 
Starter and Prest-O-Lite tank installed at the factory for ids "4 desired.) 
Six snappy, st - cages. 4 and 5 passenger touring cars, roadster and race- 
about, prices and $1000. All built on the one ‘Paige chassis and with the 
one Paige unit ate plant. 





The cata- 
logue shows various models in beautiful colors and gives full details of Paige construction. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Fyn pire Jires Wear longest 


C) Fupire 1res 


Clincher 
Wrapped Tread 


Straight Edge 


Oversize 


Wrapped Tread 


The improved Empire Tires are 
cured in open steam in one opera- 
tion, the process which preserves all the 
natural qualities of the rubber. 
They are made with wrapped tread of 
the famous Empire gray tread stock. 
‘They are tough in the tread. They are 
strong inthe body. Noeffort or expense 
is spared to make them the best of tires. 


You can tell they are good by the feel 
You can prove they are good by the wear 
Empire Red Tubes are tough and 
elastic; can be vulcanized repeatedly; 
do not get brittle or spongy; stand up 
perfectly under all conditions. 


Tires and Tubes for Automobiles 
and Motorcycles 


Send for interesting booklet on ** How 
to get more mileage oul of your tires 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
IN ALL LEADING CITIES 


Fmptre Jite Co. £97 irene, 
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MY LADY’S GARTER 


(Continued from Page 5) 


with shields of gold, in which were set 
alternately diamonds and rubies. There 
was a pendant too—Saint George and the 
Dragon—and a motto in ancient lettering 
bare y decipherable: “ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense ! 

It was many moons since The Hawk had 
held a jewel in his hand, and his first emo- 
tion was one of sheer delight at the iri- 
descent beauty of these—the delight of a 
connoisseur, which embraced not only the 
stones, but the delicate, exquisite workman- 
ship of the gold in which they were set. 
a thing, whatever it might be, was very 


Until the match burned out the spell held 
him dumb and motionless. The light of 
another match revealed a subtle change in 
his face. It was no longer that of the 
connoisseur; it was that of the expert. The 
guileless eyes had narrowed; they were 
fairly aglitter with avarice as The Hawk 
studied the stones—three diamonds and 
three rubies. At least five carats every one 
of them and flawless, as well as he could 
make out in the uncertain light. A fortune 
picked off a mantel i in a vacant house! 

“Honk! Honk 

The cry of an ieee horn just out- 
side cut cleanly through the enshrouding 
gloom and hauled The Hawk round to a 
realization of the necessity of escape. The 
person or persons who had left this—this, 
whatever it was—had come back for it! 
He snapped out the match, darted through 
the open doorway and sped along the hall. 
He flung the back door open wide and a 
flying leap took him through. 

Just rounding the corner of the building, 
coming toward him, were the shadowy 
figures of three men. A dozen steps and 
The Hawk had vanished into the parklike 
woods in the rear. 

“Halt!” came a sharp command. 

The Hawk, intent upon business of his 
own, did not answer. A moment later there 
came the crash of a revolver and he heard 
a bullet thud into a tree-butt at his right. 

“Stand guard at that door, Fallon,” 
some one commanded brusquely. ‘ We'll 
get this chap!” 

“This” and The Hawk laughed as he 


@ | ran—“‘this is no place fora minister's son! 


ar 


FTER a desperate chase for more than 
a mile across country, up and down 
AT in and out of woods, over fences, 
| through hedges, stimulated by the petu- 
lant pop of a pistol in his rear, chance led 
the flying footsteps of The Hawk into a 
narrow street of a village in The Bronx. 
On each side of him was a deep hedge of 
shrubbery, but The Hawk didn’t make 
the mistake this time of going over or 
through either of these. Instead, he ran on 
to the end of the street, with his two pur- 
suers in sight a hundred yards back, turned 
to his right, leaped the hedge immediately 
after he had rounded the corner, and 
doubled back through the yard in the rear 
of some big estate. Ten seconds later he 
heard the heavy thud-thud of two men’s 
footsteps beyond the hedge as they rushed 
past him in the opposite direction. They 
were not more than three yards away; he 
could hear them blowing. 

Listening tensely until they turned the 
corner, The Hawk, crouching close to the 
ground, leaped, clearing the hedge and 
landing in the narrow street the two men 
had just — He darted directly across it 
and plunged, rabbitlike, through the hedge 
on the other "side. This, too, was some big 
estate. He ran noiselessly yet earnestly 
across the wide, velvety.lawn, round the 
mansion that loomed magnificently in 
front of him, and settled down on a tree- 
stump to get his breath. The jeweled 
garter was still clasped tightly in his left 
hand; and he was grinning cheerfully with 
his tongue hanging out. His pursuers were 
bound full tilt in the other direction. 

Ten minutes passed. All sound of pur- 
suit had died away in the distance. The 
dead night swooped down upon him sud- 
denly, a tangible darkness; a pulsing of 
waters as they rippled musically came to 
him, and a cricket cried under his heel. 
Quite himself after his breathing space, The 
Hawk fell to building castles in the air, the 
while he caressed lovingly the little trinket 
| that was to change the whole tenor of his 
| life. How and where it came from he didn’t 
| know; he wasn’t sufficiently interested 


| even to wonder about it. He was engrossed | 
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10 DAYS’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


We will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight pre- 
paid, to any place in the 


nited States without a cent 





deposit in advance, and allow 
ten days’ free trial from 
the day you receive it 
it does not suit you in every 
way and is not all or more 
than we claim for it and a 
better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if 
for any reason whatever you do not wish to 
- ep it, ship it back to us at our expense 
or freight and you will not be out one cent 
LOWEST PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycies 
———eeee With Puncture-proof Tires, Imported 
Roller Chains and Pedals and peer. exclusive { features, at 
exceedingly low, prices. You cannot buy a better 
bicycle than ovr “ Kanger,” no matte + what you pay, 
and x a « — buy a good bic ycle at a lower price than 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED be each town and district 


o ride and exhibit a sam 
le 1912 “Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
be astonished at the low prices and the liberal proposi 
tions and special offer we will give on the first 1912 sample 
oing to ‘Bu town. Write at once for our special offer 

NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from onyone 
at any price until you ty one Stale ue and learn our 
low prices and liberai terms LED )EALERS, we 
can offer you very attractive = Stee al terms on exclusive 

models. Orders shipped the day received 

SECOND-HAND BICYCLES ~a limited number taken 

in trade by ourC hicago retail stores will be closed out at once 
at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailex + free. 

TIRES, COASTER BRAKE pees wheels, inner tubes, 

ps, cyclometers, parts. 
repairs and everything in A ‘Sicvale line at lowest 
N w 








prices. , but write today for our Large 
Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great 
fund of interesting matter and useful information It 
only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.*'ss CHICAGO, ILL. 


What is 


Vacation 
to You 


if lack of ready 
money is going to 
keep you at home? 








Hundreds of young men 
and women will earn 
their vacation money by 
soliciting subscriptions for 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


We allow a regular com- 
mission and monthly salary 
on all subscriptions sent, 
whether renewal or new. 
Wecoach you inthe work 
and make it not enly 
profitable but interesting. 


Last year several Curtis repre- 
sentatives spent the summer 
abroad. . Hundreds enjoyed 
vacations at the mountains 
and seashore, defraying all 
expenses through their Curtis 
work. We will tell you more 
about how you can assure for 
yourself a vacation just such 
as you wish, if you will write 
at once. 
Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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The 
Stride 


As an 


Investment 
The Florsheim Shoe will pay 


you the maximum returns. 


Dollar for Dollar you will 
get more real satisfaction 
through continued comfort, style 
and service. 


Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
“Natural Shape” shoes and oxfords, 
or send us your order and we will 


have it filled by our nearest dealer. 


Price $5.00 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 


Write for illustrated loose 


leat booklet containing 25 of 
the leading styles—it's free. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


571 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A. 





WHICH Yot'rrerer ? 


— that the Kryptok Double- 
4 Vision 
from seams. Notice 


entirely free 
that Kryptok 
Lenses are in no way odd, nor freakish, 
and do not suggest old age 
Pasted Double-Vision Lenses below 
them. The prominent seams of pasted 
lenses are always unsightly and invari- 


| 


Combine Near and Far View in One Lens 

By wearing Kryptok Double-Vision 
Lenses your glzesses will present the neat 
appearance of single-vision lenses. The 
reading lens is fused invisibly within the 
distance lens. Noseams. No jod iging plac e 
for dirt. Kryptok Lenses always are per- 
fect for near and far view. 


Write us for Descriptive Booklet 


Your optician will fit and supply you. Worn 
today t 25 $0,000 people. Can be put into 
any style frame or mounting 


Kryptok Company, 105 East 23d Street, New York 


Lenses are 


as do the 


ably indicate advancing year 


RYPTO 





LENSES - 

















mur exclu ive agent in your ter. 


Chewing Gum ** rite my Clean, profitable business 
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in contemplation of the fact that its coming j 


meant that the lean days were past, and 


hidden under a new name and a new iden- | 


tity he would again assume the life of 
luxury which Detective Meredith had so 
rudely interrupted six years previously. 
Already he had driven the starting 
wedge into this new life, thanks to the 
regal generosity of Edward III some six 
hundred years ago, for now in his out- 
stretched palm he held jewels coruscating 


| in the darkness, worth at the very lowest 


ten thousand dollars, possibly twenty or 
even thirty. All in all it was a very tidy 
beginning. 
him to the world where his star had once 
been resplendent, and with the renewal of 
those ties of the past —under his new name, 
of course— would come full opportunity for 
the display of those talents with which 


| Nature had endowed him. There remained 


only to see Daddy Heinz in order to convert 
prospects into coin of the realm. 

The Hawk arose impulsively and shook 
a fist at the glowing spectrum of New York. 

“What I have done to you,” he informed 
the unsuspecting metropolis, “isn’t a 
marker to what I’m going to do to you!” 

In his venturesome life The Hawk had 
had many surprises, one of them within the 
last hour. Now came another, a sibilant 
warning from some mysterious recess of the 
night—a warning in a woman’s voice! 

“Sh-h-h-h!” It was a long aspiration. 
“Not so loud, silly!” This ina reproving 
whisper. “‘Don’t make a sound!” 

Mechanically The Hawk’s muscles grew 
taut and a thrill tingled through his nerve 
fibers. Only his head moved as his furtive 
eyes searched the gloom for the source of 
the voice. He didn’t make a sound; that 
was one of the best things he did —not mak- 
ing a sound. He merely stared—stared, 
seeking to penetrate the veil of night, the 
while his heels fairly itched to be going. 

“Come here under my window and 
catch these things,” came a cautious com- 
mand. 
Hawk made out dimly a vague splotch of a 
face set in the blackness of a window-frame 
on the second floor. “And do hurry!” 

The tone was imperious. The Hawk 
obeyed from an impulse he himself couldn't 
have analyzed. It may have been sheer 
dare-deviltry; it may have been the lure 
of the voice—one can always tell the voice 
of a pretty woman. Anyway, The Hawk 
darted across the intervening space and 
crouched close in the shadow of the wall 
beneath the window. 

“Now catch this and be very, very care- 
ful!” He knew the woman in the window 
was leaning out, holding over his head a 
what was it? A trunk? “If you crush 
this or drop it I'll never forgive you. It’s 
my best hat!” 

The Hawk drew a long breath. The 
massive box suspended over him fell like a 
feather. He caught it adroitly and placed 
it on the ground beside him. 

“Now my bag, please,”” came the voice 
again. He could read in it the sweet confi- 
dence born of his not having dropped the 
hat. “It’s rather heavy. Be careful!” 

Obediently The Hawk grabbed out into 
the night and rescued a suitcase. Came 
apause. From the window above he heard 
a rustle of skirts, cautious footsteps, then 
an impatient: “Oh, fudge! Where did I 
put it?” He volunteered no information, 
and a moment later a blinding flash of 
light shot out the window and went stream- 
ing off into the darkness. Instinctively 
The Hawk drew closer to the wall, and 
for one instant there was a gripping fear 
at his heart. 

In the next second he was reassured. A 


| head was thrust out of the window, a girl's 


head, curiously diaphanous, effulgent even. 
The oddness of the effect was due to the 
brilliancy of electric lights shining through 
brick-red hair from behind—making a 
fluffy, Duffy cloud of head and shoulders. 
He got only a glimpse of her face as she 
turned. Of course she was pretty. He had 
known that from her voice, but here was a 
vision that anchored him in his tracks! In 
one hand she held a small box. 

“Now catch this,” she ordered. She was 
staring straight down at him, but the blaze 
of light enveloping her made the gloom 
where he stood more dense. “Put this in 
your pocket and take good care of it. It’s 
my jewel-case.” 

She dropped the box and The Hawk 
grabbed greedily. Jewels! The magic of 
the word broke the witching spell. He shook 
the box inquiringly. Jewels and more »weis ! 

“Now listen just a minute,” the girl 


| directed, and the light died as she spoke. 


It would serve to reintroduce ! 


Glancing up at the suggestion, The | 
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“The automobile is waiting two blocks 
away. Now while I’m putting on my coet 
and veil you must sneak down to the stable 
round the corner there and get a ladder. 
I simply can’t jump this distance. I'll be 
ready by the time you get back.” 
Gallantry is inborn in most of us. For 
| a scant instant The Hawk felt its spur and 
was tempted —shall I say by the melody of 
the girl’s voice and the haunting glimpse of 
| her face?—was tempted to carry out the 
| adventure to the end, if for no other reason 
than to get a nearer view of her loveliness. 
But cold reason dissipated this whim born 
of a woman’s charm. Why take idle 
chances with a kindly fate? He had the 
jewels; he would hike for the highway; the 
restless city of New York beckoned him on. 
“Hurry now!” commanded the girl. 
Useless words! The Hawk ran, vanish- 
ing an instant later round a corner of the 
house; ran and ran on, gripping the jewel- 
case in one hand and the Countess of Salis- 
bury’s garter in the other. An hour later 
he was five miles nearer New York. Tired? 
Why, he never felt so fresh and unfatigued 
in his life! He had stolen a quick look at 
the contents of the jewel-case, and nearly 
| fainted at the multi-colored glow therein. 
“Harun-al-Rashid!’”” The Hawk re- 
| marked to the world at large. “‘The things 
that have been happening to me would 
make his adv entures sound as prosaic as a 
laundry ticket.” The skies opened and fat, 
| spattery raindrops pounded on his head. 
“There’s nothing to it —I have come back!” 
| A long silence. ow hy, she’ sa quar" 





Meanwhile, a pretty ‘girl ‘at a darkened 


anxious eyes. 

“What could have happened | to Skeets?” 
she wondered. “Why doesn’t he hurry 
with that ladder? My best hat is being 
simply ruined!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF ANASTASIUS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


brought him the book, and as she handed it 
to him she detected a slightly perceptible 
wink. He closed the door behind him 
closely and thenceforward nothing but a 
murmur of conversation penetrated to the 


outer office. It went on and on intermin- | 


ably. To Moya each minute seemed an hour. 


The remarks that had come from the | 
inner room made her realize that it was | 


something more than a practical joke Anas- 
tasius intended to piay upon his employer; 
but at his real intention she could not guess. 
If only she might go into that inner room 
and question him! Three or four times | 
she started from her seat to give effect to 
her intention. Each time she sat down 
again. Anastasius depended upon y = 
give him warning of the arrival of } 
Solomon Isaacs—and at any moment ns 
might come. Already the office clock 
pointed to five minutes past ten—five min- 
utes past the usual hour of his arrival. 
Would he never come? Another five min- 
utes passed and Moya felt that she would 
| be compelled to scream. 

Then heavy padding footsteps, like those 
of a bear in boots, reéchoed in the corridor 
and stopped at the outer door. 

Mr. Isaacs entered his office. She met 
him in the middle of the room. The color 
| had mounted to her cheeks. There was a 
| little lump in her throat. She found it 
difficult to gasp out the w ords, * ‘The gentle- 
man is waiting to see you, sir,”’ asshe handed 
Mr. Isaacs the card of Mr. J. Popple. 

“Where - ’ The substantial shade 
of Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington got 
no farther with his query, for at that mo- 
ment he read the name and also the words: 

“Criminal Inv estigation Department, New 
Scotland Yard.” 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs stood stockstill and 
his umbrella fell to the floor. He glanced 
round as if he contemplated flight. Then 
he glanced at Moya, and she saw that his 
lips were white and that he was moistening 
them with his tongue, as if he wished to 
speak and they refused to obey. Before he 
could compass his desire the voices from 
the inner room became clearly audible. 
While the attention of the girls in the outer 
office had been fixed on Mr. Solomon Isaacs 
| the door had swung open again a few inches. 

The deep voice of the visitor boomed out: 
“Very well, Mr. Yorke. At present I 
have no information to connect you with 
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window gazed out into the night with | 
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| this affair; 


N 


|} muttered the embodiment of the 
trinity. 


| he comes 


but let me inform you that if 
you are concealing anything or in any way 
conniving at Isaacs’ escape there is such a 
thing as conspiracy known to the law.” 

It was Anastasius’ voice that answered: 
“T can assure you, Inspector, that I shall 
be only too pleased to do anything to assist 
you. As I have already explained, I have 
been grossly deceived in the representations 
upon which I took over this business; and 
if I hear from Mr. Isaacs I will at once com- 
municate with you. Meanwhile do you 
wish to take these books, or —— 

“No. I'll come back in an hour and 
bring a man with me to carry away what 
I require.” 

The door swung open a few inches more. 
Mr. Solomon Isaacs’ legs barely sustained 
him. His face became ghastly. 

Anastasius spoke again. 

‘This way, Inspector; 
lift on the right.” 

“Good morning, sir,” 
response. 

There was the sound of a door shutting. 
Mr. Solomon Isaacs remained motionless, 
glancing round him furtively like a rat in 
a trap. 

Suddenly the door to the inner office, 
which he faced, opened wide. He gave a 
start and a little cry. It was only Anasta- 
sius who faced him; but it was quite a dif 
ferent Anastasius from the browbeaten clerk 
who had been bullied for months past by 
Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington. 

He might have been the master— Mr. 
Solomon Isaacs the employee detected in 
some fault. Anastasius beckoned and, to 
Moya’s wonderment, her employer obeyed 
the signal. Not a word passed. Isaacs 
entered his sanctum and the door closed 
behind him. The three girls gathered in a 
little group and began to discuss the curi- 
ous scene, wondering what was to be the 
end of it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Solomon Isaacs, on en- 
tering his private room, tottered forward 
and deposited his bulky form in the arm- 
chair which was placed by the side of his 
desk for the convenience of his clients who 
came to interview him personally. Anas- 
tasius calmly seated himself in the chair 
at the desk—Mr. Solomon Isaacs’ ow: 
but that gentleman tock no notice of the 
assumption. He removed his silk hat 
and wiped the perspiration from his brow. 
It was left to Anastasius to break the 
portentous silence. 

‘Lucky for you that you didn’t get here 
ten minutes ago!”’ he said. 

““I—I don’t understand,” 
head of the firm. 

“No?” said Anastasius. “It 
take much explaining, Mr. Isaacs. All 
that has happened is that an inspector 
from Scotland Yard called here with a war 
rant for the arrest of one Solomon Isaac 
under the impression that he was the pri: 
cipal in the firm of Wilberforce, Wilkes & 
W ashington.” 

“A warrant for me! 


you will find the 


was the gruff 


stammered the 


doesn't 


for me 
truthful 
anything! 


a warrant 
“But I haven't done 


“You can tell him that if you like when 
back,’ interrupted Anastasius. 
“I thought pe rhaps you would like a chance 
to get away; so | put him off on a false 
scent.” 

“But I haven't done 
at all!” 
ously. 
me to prison? 

A smile flickered across Anastasius’ face. 
““Of course you know best,” he said. Then 
he played one of his trump cards. “It’s 
that Forester affair.” 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs palpably winced, 
but he managed to answer: “But Mr. 
Forester is dead!” 

“Yes,” suid Anastasius. “The 
has been taken out by his executors 


nothing —nothing 
continued the head of the firm pite- 
“W hy should any one want to send 


warrant 
They 


accuse you of having de frs auded his estate 
of five hundred pounds.” 
“But they know nothing about it!”’ said 


Mr. Solomon Isaacs eagerly. “ Didn't he 
say that he wanted his little speculation 
kept secret from everybody — and even had 
his letters addressed to his club?” 

“He kept your letters and circulars all 
the same—every one of them,” declared 
Anastasius boldly. No one would have im 
agined from his manner that he had pieced 


together fragments of information which he 
three 


had acquired during the previou 
months from letters of which he had merely 
obtained glimpses, and from casual observa 
tions his employer had made. “Of course I 
don’t know what is in them,” he continued. 
“You may be able to convince a jury 
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that you are all right; but juries are not 
particularly partial to bucketshop keepers.” 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs winced again. 

“The inspector said it was a safe two 
years for you,” continued Anastasius 
relentless] 

Mr. > Isaacs collapsed utterly. 
He clasped his plump hands together and 
faced his clerk imploringly. 

“What shall I do? That shall I do?” 
he begged. 

“Do,” said Anastasius. “Do what any 
man in his senses would have done twenty 
minutes ago.”” He could not resist the 
temptation to introduce a little drama into 
the dialogue. He held out his arm. ‘‘The 


| way is open before you; the minions of the 





law have departed. Fly!’’ He dropped 
into his ordinary conversational tone. ‘If 
I were you I should take the evening boat 
to Ostend, then the train on to Hamburg 
and catch the American boat there the day 
after tomorrow.’ 

“But my business!” wailed Isaacs. 
“There's the rent paid three months in ad- 
vance; all those new circulars—twenty 
bee of them—sent out last night! I 
should have been able to retire 

“You will—into one of His Majesty's 
prisons,” remarked Anastasius dryly, “if 
you don’t go soon. 

Solomon Isaacs rose to his feet and 
pease his hat. “P’r’aps you are right,” 

e muttered. 

“One minute,” said Anastasius. 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs paused. 

“You haven’t thought of the risk I am 
running,” said the clerk. ‘You have to do 
something for me before you go.” 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs shuffled to the door. 

“I think you had better wait one more 
minute, for if I were to accompany you 
into the street your chance of getting away 
would not be worth much,” said Anastasius 
threateningly. 

“You wouldn’t give me away! I’ve 
always been a generous master to you, 
Yorke,” said Isaacs. Anastasius thought 
of his thirty shillings a week and his heart 
hardened. 

“There are one or two documents I want 
you to sign before you go. Here they are.” 

He took two sheets of paper from the 
desk and handed them to his employer. 
Isaacs took them up, but his hand shook 
so that his endeavor to read them was an 
ignominious failure. “‘What are they all 
about?”’ he asked. 

Anastasius took them from him. ‘“ Num- 
ber one acknowledges the receipt of ten 


| thousand pounds, in full payment for the 


business now carried on by you under the 
style of Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington 
as a going concern, together with all moneys 
due and owing, but without any liability 
in respect of claims made in regard to 
transactions in the past.” 

A twinkle appeared in Solomon Isaacs’ 
eyes. “I didn’t think you ae worth ten 
thousand shillings,” he said. 

“I’m not worth ten thousand pence,’ 
answered Anastasius. 

“Then how am I to get paid?” 
Isaacs with astonishment. 

“You are not going to get paid, Mr. 
Solomon Isaacs, ” said Anastasius with 
deliberation. ‘“‘ You are going to sign that 
document, together with this one, as the 
price of your liberty.”” Isaacs would have 
interrupted, but Yorke silenced him with a 
wave of the hand. “This other document 
is to the manager of the bank where you 
keep the firm’s account, informing him of 
my purchase of the business and directing 
him to transfer the account to my name.” 

“But it’s robbery—robbery! It’s black- 
mail!” Isaacs’ voice rose to a scream. “I 
won't be robbed. I'll have you locked up. 
I'll ——’ 


Anastasius pointed to the clock. “The 
inspector is returning in ten minutes; you 
will have a good opportunity to carry out 
your threats,” he remarked coolly; and, 
rising, he went to each of the two doors, 
turned the keys in the locks and placed the 
keys in his pocket. 

Mr. Solomon Isaacs sank into the arm- 
chair again with a groan; but he could not 
rest there. Before a minute had passed he 
was weeping and praying to be released. 
Anastasius paid no heed to his entreaties. 

“T'll sign anything if you will only let 
me go!” Isaacs cried at last. Anastasius 
handed him a pen. He went to the door 
opening into the outer office. 

“Miss Marston,” he said, “Mr. Isaacs 
wishes you to witness his signature.” 

Moya entered. She looked at Anasta- 
sius—calm, triumphant; at Solomon Isaacs 
—abject, miserable—and could scarcely 


asked 
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suppress her amazement. She received no 

~ 2 verheoding In her presence neither 
man spoke. She witnessed Isaacs’ signa- 
ture to each of the documents, and then 
Yorke’s “That will do, Miss Marston,” 
dismissed her. 

Before the door closed behind her Mr. 
Solomon Isaacs was standing at the other 
door, opening into the corridor. 

“There’s only five minutes!” he whis- 
pered eagerly. 

“Oh!” said Anastasius, “I shall want 
the keys of the other safe and of your desk.” 

The bucketshop keeper was now in a 
state of abject terror. ‘Let me go! I'll 
send them on!” he cried; but not until 
the keys were in his own possession did 
Anastasius unlock the door. 

Mr. Solomon Isaaes stepped out—and 
stepped back again. He had heard a foot- 
step approaching in the corridor. The 
hunted look returned to his face. “It’s too 
late!’’ he moaned. 

Anastasius picked up his hat. “I'll see 
that the coast is clear,”’ he said. 

A minute later Mr. Solomon Isaacs left 
the office of Wilberforce, Wilkes & Wash- 
ington, clinging to his late clerk’s arm for 
support and trying to look as if he did not 
at any moment expect a hand to be laid 
on his shoulder. He breathed more freely 
when he was in the street, and when he was 
in a taxicab the color had returned to his 
lips. 

Anastasius had not finished with him, 
however. He had determined to carry his 
scheme through to the end; and not until 
Mr. Solomon Isaacs had accompanied him 
to the bank, had personally presented the 
order for the transfer of the account and 
introduced him to the manager of the bank 
did he allow that gentleman to depart in 
search of an unmenaced safety. 

The last he saw of his employer was a 
huge bulk, quivering with mingled rage and 
fright—a big head with a silk hat pulled 
down over the nose, and a big coat with an 
astrakhan collar pulled up round the ears 
leaning back in the corner of a taxicab. 

At such a mement some men would have 
been overwhelmed, either with admiration 
at their own audacity or amazement at its 
success. Not so Anastasius. On the steps 
of the bank, where he bade his late chief 
farewell, he took from his pocket the little 
red-covered book with worn corners and 
care fully noted the following reflection: 

**A man who believes what his ears tell him 
is a fool for his pains.” 

Then he walked sedately back to the 
office of Wilberforce, Wilkes & Washington. 
He entered the private room by its private 
door, locked it behind him, unlocked Mr. 
Solomon Isaacs’ desk and Mr. Solomon 
Isaacs’ private safe with Mr. Solomon 
Isaacs’ private keys, and prepared to devote 
the morning to examining the contents; 
but the sound of voices, accompanied by 
giggles, in the outer office caused him to 
postpone his intention. He unlocked that 
door also, and seating himself in Mr. Solo- 
mon Isaacs’ chair he pressed the button of 
an electric bell. 

The summons was answered by Moya. 
She glanced round the room. ‘“* Where's 
old Ikey?”’ she asked. 

Anastasius brushed back the long black 
lock from his forehead before answering 
with grave precision: “Mr. Solomon 
Isaacs is no longer connected with this 
firm, Miss Marston. In future you will 
please look to me for all orders; and if you 

care to withdraw your notice given to the 
late principal I shall be pleased to make 
your salary thirty-five shillings a week.’ 

The girl’s eyes opened their widest 
“Well! if you don’t beat everything!” she 
remarked. “But, all the same, you can’t 
make an April fool of me!” 

“ Certainly not, ” said Anastasius; 
I have of Tey." 


“but 


There were sev eral reflections entered 1 in 
the little red-bound book that night when 
Anastasius, in the solitude of his little bed- 
sitting-room in Islington, drew a shabby 
armchair close to his meager little fire and 
reviewed the events of the day. Here are 
three oi them: 

“One learns more from the flight of one 
man than from the flight of all the ages.”’ 

““What one loses in wealth one gains in 
experience. Ask Ikey!” 

“The mar who fears shadows i is already 
on his way to the shadowland.” 

Anastasius was on his way, it will be seen, 
to becoming a really pretty philosopher. 

Editor’s Note — This is the first of a series of 
stories by G. Sidney Paternoster. The second will 
appear in an early issue. 
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I Promise Every Buyer 


Not to Rush This Ca 


These are times when every 
buyer wants his new car in a 
hurry. The popular makers are 
pushed to the limit. 


And these are times when 
mistakes creep in, when inspec- 
tion is slackened, when work- 
manship is skimped 


I have seen many a good car’s 
reputation wrecked to meet a 
rush. 


We Don’t Hurry 


We, too, are overwhelmed. 
Reo the Fifth is the season's sen- 
sation. With this car at this 
price, beyond any doubt we 
could sell three times our output. 


Our men are doing their level 
best. But I say to them all, 
“Take your time —watch every 
part—don’t hurry.” 


For men forget and forgive 
any little delay, but a weakness 
is never forgotten. 


Care Is Costly 


The chief difference in cars, 
in these days, lies in the time 


spent on them. 


R. M. Owen & Co. “2.%" Reo Motor Car Co., 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Horsepower 
112 Inches 


34 Inches 




















By R. £. Olds, Designer 


That's why one car costs twice 
as much as another, with about 
the same specifications. 


To be slow and exact, watch 
ful and cautious, adds 20 per cent 
to the cost of acar. And it often 
cuts profits right in two by keep- 
ing one’s output down. 


But Reo the Fifth— My Fare- 
well Car—will never be skimped 
for profit. That I promise you 


How I Watch It 


I am rather old-fashioned 
perhaps a littl too extreme 
Twenty-five years spent in build 
ing cars have made me over 


cautious. 


I have never built as many 
cars as the people wanted 


Some of the newcomers, as a 
result, build more cars than | 
do. But no man can claim to 
build a car any better. 


My steel is all analyzed 
Every material passes laboratory 
tests. 

Each part is inspected ver 
and over. Each important part 
is given all my rigid tests. Parts 


NS 


are rejected for the slightest 
flaw, no matter how badly we 
need them. 


Parts are ground over and over 
to get utter exactness Engine s 
are tested for 48 hours. Finished 
cars are tested until every part 
is found to be perfect and 


at visele ss 


The bodies are finished in 17 
coats Every detail of finish 
gets the final touch. 


All this is now done with the 
Same care and exactness as | 
used on my Show cars, which | 
built in December. 


Every Reo the Fifth marks 
the best I can do. 


The Center Control 


The new center control found 
in Reo the Fifth marks the year's 
greatest improvement in auto- 


mobiles. 


All the gear shifting is done 
by this round-top lever between 
the two front seats It is done 
by moving this lever with the 
right hand — less than three inches 


in each of four « 









Top and windshield not included in price. 
top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all 


for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 





We equip this car with mohair 


Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals. There are no side 


levers, so the entrance in front 


Is ¢ ke ar 


This arrangement permits of 
the left side drive, at which 


every maker is aiming 


The Little Price 


Reo the Fifth is very much 
underpriced. Every comparison 
shows that 


You who buy at this price will 
be fortunate. For, under aver- 
age conditions with average co t 
for materials—this price will be 


impossible. 


See Your Dealer 


There are Reo dealers in a 
thousand towns. Many are able 
to make instant deliveries. The 
others will tell you their exact 
situation. See the dealer nearest 


you at once, 


Write us for a catalog showing 
our various bodies and we will 


tell you where to see the car. 


Addre ss 


Lansing, Mich. 


Reo the Fifth 
$1,055 
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Fabric—Ihe Foundation 
Of An Automobile Tire 


By H. S. Firestone 





iY IDING on air—two or 
three thousand pounds 
and more, gliding along 
on four little hoops of air: 


That is motoring. 


> Take away these 
LCV a7, aaa wheels of air and you 
. will abandon your car. 





So fabric is more than 
the foundation of the 
tire. It is the keystone 
and backbone of automobiling and the automobile 
industry. 


Think what a tire must stand: From the out- 
side, there is the weight of the car and the load. 
Then there is the additional terrific strain when 
a stone, ridge or rut is struck. If the car is going 
fast the tire gets a pile-driver blow. 


And from within the strain is as great and 
constant. Tens of thousands of pounds pressure 
battling against the fabric, searching for a weak- 
ness, if only a poor thread, a tiny “pinch” or a 
bubble. 


The Looked at in this light 
it seems that there should 


Temptation be but one grade of fabric 


for tires, the strongest and 
of Grades best that can be produced. 


Yet there are more than fifty grades: Sea 
Isiand Combed, in different qualities. Egyptian 
Combed in many more grades: Egyptian carded 
in many still cheaper grades. 

This accounts in part for the many grades of 
tires —the different degrees of quality. 

All that car owners have heard about fabric 
is that Sea Island cotton is used. That makes 
good advertising copy. The best fabric it is 
possible to buy js made from Sea Island cotton. 


This cotton, grown on the islands off the coast 
of the Carolinas, or from seed produced there, 
has a long, strong fibre, just suited for making a 
tough, strain-resisting tire body. 

But there is Sea Island 


Sea Island Cotton and Sea Island 


Cotton Cotton. If the car owner 
—Why? is to have fullest security 

and maximum service the 
fact that Sea Island Fabric is in the tire instead 
pa of the cheaper 
Breaker —~ Tread Egyptian is 
Strip > gs not enough to 

know. 


The grade 
used,the char- 
acter of weave 
demanded, 
the frequency 

of tests for 
bow strength, the 
standard of 
strength ad- 
hered to, the 
thoroughness 
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of inspection for uniformity—all these things 
are of vital importance to the user— each has a 
bearing on service and tire expense. 


The highest grade, most expensive Sea Island 
Combed Fabric —such as is used in the building 
of Firestone Tires, is made of that same tough 
material which is used for making first quality 
sewing thread. Twist eleven pieces of this 
thread into one, and you have an idea of Firestone 
warp. Weave twenty of these warps into each 
square inch with the cross threads in such a 
way as to withstand a test several times more 
severe than any possible service-strain—and you 
have an idea of the strength of Firestone Fabric. 


Only rt be made of this qual- 
of the Best ity of fabric, particu- 
Good Enough larly the larger sizes, 


but they are not. 
Furthermore, even this best fabric should be 
tested at least twice to every roll for strength 
and inspected inch by inch for uniformity. As 
proof of the need for this inspection, carload after 
carload of the highest priced Fabric made is re- 
turned by the Firestone factory because it does 
not measure up to the Firestone standard. 


All tires should 


It is not only the kind of fabric, it is not only 
the size of the twist—the tightness or looseness 
of twist determines the amount of rubber satura- 
tion possible. 


Here, again, quality and quantity of rubber, 
care in workmanship, skill in application and 
inspection either make or ruin the product. 


The highest results, the most complete ad- 
hesion, is accomplished, as in the case of “ Fire- 
stone” building, by the use of enough Up-River 
Fine Para. Every mesh of fabric must be 
completely and evenly filled with this pure rub- 
ber — and, in addition, an extra layer of this 
rubber must be applied, between each layer of 
fabric. Such a thing as fabric separation is un- 
known in Firestone Tires. 


The next vital ques- 


Temptation © 

* tion is the number of 

in Number layers or walls of this 
rubber-filled fabric that 

of Layers is used. Even the low 


grade is costly. And every wall added is more 
workmanship. 


Temptation again steps in and suggests that 
three layers might do on a size where four are 
really essential: four walls instead of five — 
surely five instead of six for that large size. 


They will“ do;” yes—for a little while, under 
the most favorable conditions. The number of 
layers do not show, sO appearances won't 
prevent the sale. 


But where quality is the standard, where 
security, length of service and final economy for 
the user is the aim, walls of fabric are not spared. 


The “Firestone” Standard of an extra layer 
for safety has played an important part in giving 
“Firestone” Tires their leading position through 
twelve years of supreme service. 
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‘Firestone 


Smooth Tread 


Non-Skid 
Tires 


are the service-proven equip- 
ment, assuring greater mile- 
age, and surest protection 
against punctures or blowouts. 


The sturdiest fabric, the 
most resilient tread are com- 
bined scientifically to meet the 
hardest tests for durability. 


For twelve years they have 
been undisputed leaders. Not 
an “off-season” has marred 
their record of quality in con- 
struction— quality in service. 


Firestone Non-skid Tires, 
with their inbui/t strain-resist- 
ing strength, and extra-thick 
skid-preventing tread, assure 
care-free security against mis- 
hap. The extra thickness of 
tread gives greatest wear, and 
extra resiliency. 


At all seasons, in all cli- 
mates, under all conditions of 
road and weather, their extra 
mileage built in at the factory, 
makes positive extra mileage 
given on the road. 

There is no experimenting 
at the expense of the user. 
We make sure every tire, be- 
fore it leaves the factory, is 
made to give 


Most Miles Per Dollar 


That’s why the Service- 
Wise Specify Firestone. 


The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company 


America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers 


Akron, Ohio. All Principal Cities 
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Put this rea/ auto 


signal on your car 


Phe horn that quickly clears the way— 
by its insta at, in cisive moving appes al. 

The horn that is sure in action, that 
speaks in no uncertain tones, that regu- 
lates the volume of its call to the speed 
at which you are going. 

[he horn that does away with all 
batteries and attendant expenses. Easy 
to attach, absolutely self-cleaning, speak- 
ing with less pressure than any other 
exhaust horn. 

Made in four sizes and two styles 
the standard Foot Control and the new 
pneumatic Hand Control. 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere on 
a 30-day trial basis, with money 
refunded if desired 
dealer is the one in t 
hasn't the Wagmaber, 











Foot control horns 
i) For Cars of For Cars of 
No. 1—16t025H.P.$6 No 3—40t0S0HP. $8 
Ne 2—25t040AP.$7 No 4—SOHP. and over,$9 
For hand control, add $4. 


Your name 


Addre 
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‘Mum’ 


neutralizes, without harm to 
skin or pores, all the 


odor of perspiration 


Unscented, stainless takes 


but a moment to apply the little 





you have to use at one time. 


“*MUM"™ MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








Genuine Panama Hats 


” — F ine quality —_— 
~ . Panama. Clo 
woven, beat stitully 
;* fun 1, and bleache 
~ 


trimmed with ik nd 







Expr opeepaid ep i$ 


, 
Lady s Panama 
arge sh ape, brims 4 
up to 6 inches 


inches 
fine quality gen 
vine Panama 
beautiful white 
bleach Tt 
ha a > 


uperior tor 
the mone 
Sent expre 
prepaid upon 
receip 
$1000. Mon 
Tetunded if mot as 
represented 


HOUSTON HAT CO., Dept. A 
“Panama Hat Kings’** louston, Texas 














| as a reminder to Jimmy. 


THE JINGO 


(Continued from Page 21 


in the intermittent glare of the lightning. 
Presently ghe asked, as if it was an after- 


thought: 


‘How are you going to do it, Jimmy?” 
“What?” he inquired, drawing her a 
little closer, there being still an infinitesimal 
fraction of an inch between them. 
“Why, stop the war!” 
“Oh, yes—the war!”’ he repeated. “I'm 


| always forgetting about that war!" And 


he paused to tilt back her head and kiss her 

with apologies for having neglected it so 
long—it had been almost a minute. “I’m 
afraid I'll have to take time to think of that. 
It might seem a simple little trick to you, 
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but you must remember that | haven't | 


had much practice in stopping wars.’ 

“You stopped one!” she reminded him. 
You owe me an apology.” 

“So I do,” he admitted. “I forgot to 
kiss you again. Here it is, and the next one 
and a couple of little ones for good measure. 
The war I stopped, Betsy, was only a 
musical-comedy one. We have real powder 
in our guns now.” 

“You'll find some way,” she confidently 
assured him. “You couldn’t before, I 
know; but now, you see, you just have to! 
I'm so happy, Jimmy, I don’t want to go 
home or do anything but just stay right 
here with you—but I suppose we'll have 
to go home sometime; and when we do I’m 
not going to stop to put on dry clothing 
until I telephone the prince that there isn’t 
any engagement and never will be!” 

Jimmy’s laugh upon that lacked mirth. 

“That strikes me as an excellent way 
not to begin stopping the war,” he grimly 
commented, oppressed by the thought. 

“Oh! I mustn’t do it!” she disconso- 
lately agreed. “It would precipitate 
matters at once, wouldn’t it?” 

“*There’s only one thing in favor of that 
plan,” he thoughtfully considered. “It 
would mean an invasion by the prince 
instead of by our forces, which would result 
in killing the right people if any are to 
be killed.” 

“Oh, there mustn’t be any!”’ she imme- 
diatelyinsisted. ‘‘ We mustn't have anybody 
killed. Unless,” she added naively—* Un- 
less it should just be the prince himself. 
Couldn’t we manage that someway?” 

This time the merriment was in Jimmy’s 
laugh, and she laughed with him in childish 
glee and just for the pure joy of laughing 

“T have no mad passion for war,” he 
informed her; ‘but | am even less enthu- 
siastic about murder. Another thing, 
Bezzanna"’—and now he turned very 
grave indeed—‘‘ not even the death of the 
prince will make it any easier for us 
to marry.” 

“Jimmy!” she cried, overwhelmed by 
that remembrance. “‘I was so happy that 
I forgot that—and I’ve known about it for 
a year. Oh, Jimmy! Jimmy! Jimmy!" 
And throwing her arms round his ne 
she burst suddenly into a flood of tears, 
holding to him convulsively as if she feared 
they might take 
even here. 

“Listen, dear,”” he urged, 
happiness in all the world | crave so much 
as having you to be my wife; but if that is 
impossible the next happiness is to know 
that you love me and to have you near me, 
so that I can see you and hear the sound of 
your voice every day; so, if we can only 
prevent your marriage to the prince with- 
out plunging Isola into years of mourning, 
we must be content for a time with just the 
glance and the word and the occasional 
touch of love. The contemplation of that 
alone is Heaven for me now, after having 
been so starved through this long year.” 

The princess betrayed a startling touch 
of wisdom and penetration. 

“It won't last, Jimmy,” she stated with 
quiet conviction. ‘We'd stand it just so 
long and then we'd go mad—and I'd end 
up in Wahanita’s Tower.” 

“Great Seott, don’t!” yelped Jimmy, 
from whose mind the haunting image of 
that grim monument was never absent. 
“I'd rather see the Old Boy himself over 
my shoulder than hear that horrible tower 
mentioned. I’m going to have it down 
sometime if I have to dynamite it myself; 
but meantime I guess I’d better let it stand 
The only safety | 
see, Betsy, is for me to move away from the 
palace. I should have my headquarters in 
the city now anyway.” 

‘And leave me there alone!"’ she indig- 
nantly protested. ‘Why, Jimmy, you're 


“ 


him away from her 


“there is no 




































| this new 


Ours. 


nency. 
sacred 


vo into service this season 
derful superiority. The 
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Out of oldest Egypt comes 


trade-mark of 
The pyramid of the | 
Pharaohs typifies strength, | 
substantiality, perma- | 
The wings of the | 
ibis signify light- | 
ness, speed, grace. | 
**the Winged Pyramid”’ | 
stands for all that’s best in | 
automobile construction. 


Seventy-hve thousand new Ford Model T’s will 
price is $590 for the 
roadster and $690 for the 
car —complete with all equipment, f.o.b. Detroit 


hve passenger touring 


Get new catalogue from Ford Motor 
- and hame of nearest representative, i} 
| 
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FILMS DEVELOPED 
10 CENTS PER ROLL 


ALL SIZES 
A gay get SRowstEs, Se; 





CANVAS COVERED CANOES 


Spend your summer outings and vacation canoeing 
e trate t 4 Kennete« 


lling, sailing 

1, finiel 
sponson : 
y hon cap 


KENNEBEC CANOE CO, 10R R Sq. Waterville, Me 











g t . 
Kingery Mig. Co.. Pearl and Ladlow Sts, Cincinnati, Ohio 


















355 Boys from 45 States last session. 
in the United States. 





STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Largest Private Academy 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared 
for the Universities, Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-leve pure, d 
the famou pe rina healtht 
henandoah P inera ring 
Parental discipline Militar tra 
manly Carriage rine, sha i 
swimming pool and athletic parh \ 
drills and exercises in open air. Bb 
ment only desired. Personal, individual | 
Standards and traditions high. Academy 
$125,000 barrach full equipment al 
Hand me Cata 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
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I" you have 


power, good appearance; 
the Mitchell. 


Strength in every piece of material; 
nothing but the best will do. 


and tested; 


Power in the motor; fitted and adjusted for smooth, 
steady, quiet running. with full force in every stroke. 





studied automobiles you know 
there are three things owners most want — strength, 
the three strong points of 
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| silly! I'd be furiously angry with you if I 

didn’t love you so much—and oh, Jimmy, 
I do love you! 

| “I know!” she suddenly cried, delighted 

| with the happy idea that had come to her. 

“I know how we'll fix it! You'll have to 

figure out some way for us to be married.” 

“It’s a wonder I hadn’t thought of that 
myself,” he cheerlessly responded. ‘The 
only drawback I see to your happy thought 
is that you, being the crown princess and 
subject to death if you marry a commoner, 
and me being compelled to remain a com- 
moner for six generations, the solution seems 
at least unfeasible it not impossible.” 

“Impossible!” she retorted. “Why, 
Jimmy, there’s nothing impossible! Before 
you came here I had a long list of things I 
wanted; and they called me silly—Onalyon 
and my own brother too—and called me a 
girl; and as good as told me to keep still 
because I wanted impossible things! Then 
you came, Jimmy —— Wait; you must kiss 
me for that —thank you; nowthe other eye; 
now both eyes. I love you! Doesn’t that 
seem funny? And you love me; but that 
doesn’t seem funny at all.” 

“Then I came and brought them all to 
you—and more,” he finished for her. “I 
remember the list of your absurdly impos- 
sible wants—glass, and matches, and elec- 
tric lights, and the telephone, and ——”’ 
He suddenly stopped, with a breathless 
inspiration, and then he laughed aloud. 
“Come on, Betsy darling, we must hurry 
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| shouldn’t worry about me. 


right home. I want to show you some- 
thing.” And, rising to his feet, he pulled 
her up to him and clasped her in his arms. 

“IT don’t want to go home,” she ob- 
“We can’t be 
alone there. I don’t like so many people 
fussing about all the time—do you 

“They are a nuisance!” he laughingly 


agreed. He was in high spirits now; and 


when he jumped from the cave he cracked 
his heels together before they hit the ground 
in the sheer joy of life. “‘However, we 
need them and they need us!” And he 
was suddenly smitten by contrition. “By 


| jinks! I forgot about the king and Teddy 


and Aunt Gee-gee and old Amyah—and 
everybody else! They’re frantic about 
you, Betsy, and I’m miserably selfish. I 
should have let them know as soon as 
I found you.” 

“Why, we haven’t been here long,” she 
protested, throwing herself plump down 


| into his arms, with perfect confidence in his 


muscle and equilibrium. “ Anyhow, they 
Nothing has 
ever happened to me. Are they out in all 
this storm? Come on; we must hurry. 
They'll get wet all through.” 

“We'll have a wringing party when we 
get home!”’ he gayly assured her. “Betsy, 
there’s no way I can help you round the 
Point; but you go first and if you fall in 
I'll get you out.” 

“We can’t be any wetter than we are,” 
she gayly replied. ‘‘There’s a bad hole 
under this rock, though, Jimmy, that I 
know all about and you don’t; so, if I slip 
in you mustn *t come after me unless I don’t 
come up.’ 

“Don’t stay down over ten or fifteen 


| minutes then,” Jimmy warned her; and it 
| flashed grimly across his mind that only a 


little while ago he would have. believed that 


| possibly their drowning together might be 


the simplest way out of their dilemma after 
all. Now, however, everything was differ- 
ent; and he watched each step of her dainty 
feet and each shifting of her adorably mod- 
eled hands in an agony of fear, following 
as closely behind her as he could without 
interfering with her perfect freedom, re- 
solved that her splash in the water should 
only be one second ahead of hisown. Once, 
as she made the difficult turn at the Point, he 
thought he heard her foot slip; and he so 
nearly lost his own balance that he gave a 
sharp “Hah!” —and she laughed 

“Wouldn’t it be funny if I had to jump 
in after you?” she called to him above the 
voice of the wind; and then he saw the white 
- her gown disappear round the edge of the 

oint. 

On the level ground, at the head of the 
ravine, Jimmy took her in his arms and 
kissed her sadly. 

“We're back in the world now,” he said. 
“The hardest task we ever had to do is in 
front of us.” 
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“T know,” she answered, pouting against 
his shoulder. ‘* We must try to do without 


“We'll have to!” he insisted, panic- 
stricken at the consequences of discovery. 
“The best thing we can do is to lay in a 
supply beforehand”; and he did so with 
great enthusiasm. Perhaps all this was silly 
of them and foolish—and mawkish maybe; 
but they liked it and it was distinctly their 
affair. 

There was no one at the palace to receive 
them but old Amyah; and when he saw 
Bezzanna he dropped before her and clasped 
his arms about her limbs and buried his 
feeble old gray head against her knees and 
sobbed. 

The only way they could restore the faith- 
ful old servitor was by bringing him back 
to a sense of duty. 

“We must call in the searchers,” urged 
Jimmy. “Did they leave you any instruc- 
tions as to a signal in case Bezzanna was 
found?” 

“They left me no instructions for any- 
thing, sir,” responded Amyah, with the 
tears streaming down his cheeks, and cir- 
cling slowly round Bezzanna to feast his 
eyes upon her from every angle and make 
sure that all of her had come back. “I’ve 
kept big pots of broth hot and got the 
bathrooms ready and laid out dry clothing 
for every one; but all the maids, and even 
the Princess Zheenezha, finally went out to 
hunt you. They left me all alone!” 

- We must put a light | on top of the 
tower,” decided Jimmy; “or, wait! I'll 
sacrifice my Fourth of July surprise, Betsy. 
Run on across to the shop with me if you’re 
not afraid of getting wet.” 

She laughed; and they hurried over 
through the rain to the experimental shop, 
where, after carefully laying in a good store 
of supplies, he switched on the lights. “‘The 
big stunt I wanted to show you will have 
to wait until tomorrow,” he said, wiping 
his hands and putting a dry oilskin over his 
wet clothing. 

He opened a metallic bin and drew from 
it a box of small canisters, wrapped in blue 
and red and green and orange labels. 

“Fourth of July lights,” he explained. 
“I hadn’t intended to burn these for 
months yet, but we deserve a celebration 
tonight; and when they see these lights, 
and these Roman candles and skyrockets 
and flowering bombs from the top of the 
tower they’ll come running home, for 
they’ll know that nothing could put all 
that glorious radiance against the sky but 
the return of the Princess Bezzanna!”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Al Bank’s Business 


ANKERS’ associations in other states 

than Illinois have followed the lead of 
the Illinois bankers’ association in working 
for better methods of farming, conservation 
of the soil, boys’ corn clubs, agricultural 
instruction in the country schools, better 
public roads and like objects. Pithy iittle 
pamphlets are distributed containing such 
statements as—‘‘ Short leases, with n thing 
for soil improvement, make soil-robbers”’; 
“The man who raises an eighty-bushel corn 
crop makes as much clear profit in one year 
as the man who raises a fifty-bushel crop 
makes in four years.’”’ Sometimes, under 
the auspices of associated bankers, lectur- 
ers and farm demonstrators are sent out; 
bills in the interests of agriculture are 
presented to the legislature. 

Until quite recently the railroads were 
almost alone among business concerns in 
undertaking broad-gauge development of 
this sort. Why shouldn’t the bankers every- 
where take it up? Every live bank works 
to get deposits. If it hears of a man who 
has some surplus money to deposit it wishes 
to make his acquaintance and secure his 
account. That is good business. It is even 
better business to see, so far as it lies 
within the banker’s power, that the people 
he already knows have some surplus money 
to deposit. The good business which aims 
merely at the possession of as much exist- 
ing wealth as possible is under suspicion 
and disfavor nearly everywhere. Really 


good business must have a broader aim. 
The best business is that which benefits 
the most people. 
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6 recorded last month on National 
Cash Registers used by retail merchants 
could be registered on one 




























This shows that clerk 


ame machine, the sales-record strip 
from that register would be 
D aus 0 aes one 5932 miles long. 


This shows thet the 
— proprietor (A) received 
$12.26 on account 


It would reach from Mexico City to Port- 
land, Maine, and from there to Portland, 
Oregon. 


This shows that clerk 
E paid out $1.50 


This will give you some idea of the amount 
ee ae EO of protection now being furnished to mer- 
B opened the cash 
drawer to make change 


or for come other pure receipt-printing registers. 


pose. 


chants of the world by our detail sales and 





These printed records save merchants both 
time and money, and enable them to give 
thought and attention to important things 


* | in their business. 
a 

ee If you are not sharing the benefits which 
other merchants derive from the use of their 
National Cash Registers, write us. Ask us 
to tell you how one of our detail sales- 
printers with receipt-printing attachment 
will benefit you. 





All amounts are recorded on total-adding The National Cash Register Company 


counters under lock and key. D Ohi 
ayton, 10 
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. Woolen Felt foundation 2. Filex- 
ible Cement body. 3. Strong Burlap 
layer 4. Asphalt Compound 
over Burlap. 5. Carey Patent 
Lap 6. Asphalt Com- 
pound cementing 
down Lap. 





















PROTECTION 


Assured Republican 
National Convention 


June 15,1912 





Carey’s Roofing on the Chicago Coliseum—where the! 















The Republican Convention might be carried by storm 
but not by a storm from without. Because the delegates will 
meet under the surest kind of ‘‘Protection’’— that afforded by the Carey Roo} 
that covers the immense roof area of the Chicago Coliseum! For the roof 


Republican National Convention will take place June 
Bsb——the largest Auditorium of its kind in America. 














is as substantial as the Coliseum itself—built to last as long as the building. 


Thousands of other prominent buildings of 
every description throughout the United States are 
covered with Carey's Flexible Cement Roofing. 
Many of these Carey Roofs are from 17 to 25 years 
old—yet in perfect condition for future service. 

Carey's Roofing is made complete at the factory. 
The man who lays it cannot alter its splendid con- 
struction. It is easily and quickly laid and its 
materials guaranteed, no matter who lays it! 

Not only will it keep its fle xibility because 
its ‘heart’ of pure tempered asphalt cement is her- 
metically sealed from the action of the elements 
but it has wonderyul tensile strength, due to the 


strong Calcutta Burlap imbedded in the asphalt. 
Carey s is the one ready roofing that can never leak at 
the seams. The Carey Patenc Lap (an extension of 
the Burlap along the edges) is cemented down over 
the roofing nails, forming one complete, continuous 
sheet of roofing over the building. 


No owner, architect or contractor should select 
roofing without making a careful comparison of 
Carey's with other types of roofing. We invit 
and urge such a comparison. Our complete book 
let “Facing the Facts About Roofing’’ and generous 
sample of Carey's Flexible Cement Roofing, gladly 
mailed you on request. 

General Offices and Factories 


THE PHILIP CAREY COM PANY 43 Wayne Avenue, Lockland, Cincinnati 


Allentown, Pa. Charlotte Denver Kansas City 
Atlanta Chattanooga Detroit Knoxville 
Baltimore Chicago Harrisburg Little Rock 
Birmingham Cincinnati Hartford Los Angeles 
Boston Cleveland Havana Memphis 
Buffalo Dallas Jacksonville 


Milwaukee New Orleans Rochester Syracuse 
Minneapolis New York San Francisco Toledo 
Montreal Oklahoma City Scranton Toronto 
Nashville Philadelphia Seattle Wheeling 
Newark, N.J Pittsburgh Spokane Winnipeg 
Portland St. Louis Washington 


Write nearest branch if not familiar with name of our local dealer 
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Like an Opera Without Music is a 


Moneyless Vacation 


UNDREDS of young men and 


women will earn the money with 
which to defray their vacation expenses 
this summer by representing The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman in 
their own neighborhoods. 


The work is enjoyable because it is 
carried on out of doors and brings 
one in contact with the best people 


in the community. A few hours each 
week of aggressive, enthusiastic effort 
and the vacation will be “realized.” 


We allow a definite commission and 
salary, renewals counting equally with 
new subscriptions. These coming 
months are the pleasantest in the year 
for active work. We can appoint you 
as our local representative if you will 
write at once. 


AGENCY DIVISION 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 


Your Rifle—How and Why it is Sighted 


N THE attempt 

to escape the ad- 
vancing years and f 
to evade the com- \ 
promise between ( 
poor illumination 
and good focus, all \ 
sorts of rifle sights 
have been invented. ail 
One ingenious at- 
tempt endeavored 
to combine the good qualities of the aperture 
sight with the old rear-bar-note ae This 
sight was not mounted on the tang or the 
receiver frame, close to the eye, but set 
in the slot of the old open rearsight. In 
effect it was a large ivory rim, the exact 
lower half of which was filled by the bar of 
the rearsight. A slight notch in the middle 
of this bar marked the exact center of the 
ivory ring, and the eye would very natu- 
rally catch this sight when the gun was 
thrown to the face. Theoretically it was 
very good, but in effect it had overlooked 
the optical law above referred to. It gave 
good illumination, but it could not aid the 
focus. The notch in the rearsight remained 
blurred and woolly as before to the man 
whose eyes were going a trifle long-sighted. 
For the man with normal eyes, of course, 
the same objections could not be urged 
against this ingenious sight. 

Another genius, aware of the general fact 
in shooting that the foresight is the im- 
portant one—the eye instinctively doing 
considerable leveling and aligning without 
much aid at the rear—invented a sight 
which he thought would solve the entire 
question of elevation. He knew that it is 
easier to get the line than it is to get the 
elevation in rifle-shooting, and was aware 
that most men in the hurry of shooting at 
moving game or even standing game are 
apt to draw too coarse. So, instead of 
mounting a bead on a pin-shank or a knife- 
blade support, he used a block which 
covered the entire tang of the sight, the 
bead being simply a little metal dot in the 
middle of this block. The effect of this 
sight was to give a proper pointblank 
elevation very readily, and the inventor 
claimed that this was the best foresight 
ever invented for running shooting in the 
woods. If the shooter endeavored to draw 
too fine he lost sight of the bead altogether. 
If his instinct was to draw too full or coarse 
he found the whole block standing up in 
front of him and cutting off the sight of his 
game, so that naturally he would drop 
until the bead came again into the notch 
of the rearsight. Many men like this style 
of sight, since it serves to correct natural 
defects in aiming; but, of course, it solved 
elevation only for the pointblank range. 





The Block 
Foresight 


A Sight for a Cent 


At a time when my rifle sights were 
beginning to get a little fuzzy round the 
edges I hit upon the idea of using these two 
sights last mentioned in combination —the 
concentric rearsight and the bicck fore- 
sight. Friends younger than myself hailed 
this idea of mine with enthusiasm and said 
that they had never found sights so good 
as these, and they could not possibly miss 
with them at pointblank range or under. 
In my own case, however, they did not 
work, for there was no evading the optical 
law regarding focus. The eye still was 
being asked to rely upon that notch which 
would not focus sharp, instead of getting 
instinctive focus in the middle of the rim 
closer to the eye. 

Never try to use three sights on a rifle 
the notch-bar rear and the aperture rear. 
Knock out the old bar sight altogether or 
you never will shoot the rifle well. You 
can’t combine young eyes and old, bad 
focus and good, in the same set of rifle 
sights. To leave in the old bar rearsight 
is to throw away that useful optical law 
you have discovered and leave yourse'f no 
better off than you were before. 

The old low-lying open sights of our 
forefathers had one great advantage — they 
did not lay the shooter so open to the error 
of tilting the barrel sideways. The ordi- 
nary tall bead sight with its thin shank, 
as made today, stands so high above the 
barrel that if you do not take care to keep 
the barrel absolutely level you will make 





deplorable shooting 
. and not know why 
you are doing so. 
\ Again, the diffrac- 
tion of light on the 
foresight serves to 
/ thwart the shooter, 
and much experi- 
menting has been 
done in forms and 
materials of fore 
sights for rifles. Sometimes the top of the 
sight is milled to break up the reflecvion, 
and sometimes the bead is made of copper 
or gold instead of ivory. A gold or copper 
bead is useful in more different kinds of 
lights than the ivory, which is perhaps next 
best. Many a woodsman who has lost a 
foresight has made a very good one for his 
rifle out of a copper cent. This same glare, 
or diffraction, is provided for by the dish or 
hollow in front of the notch in the rearsight. 
Grandpap got away with it by means of the 
tin shade he put over the rearsight when he 
went turkey-shooting for blood. Of course 
the light reflected from the snowfields is 
more difficult than any other for unpro- 
tected sights. Many times, while hunting 
goats in the mountains in the wintertime, 
I have been obliged to smoke my foresight 
in order to kill the glare of the sunlight. 





Concentric 
Rearsight 


The Personal Equation 


Now select any of these combinations of 
sights you please and practice with them 
as much as you like, and you will find still 
coming into your work the mysterious 
factor known as the personal equation, 
which affects rifle-shooting even more than 
it does shotgun work. It is rarely that one 
man can sight a rifle for another, and the 
factories, which send out remarkably fine 
arms in view of the low prices they receive, 
cannot do more than guarantee that any 
certain rifle made the group of shots sent 
out to the purchaser as that rifle’s target. 
No factory will guarantee that the stock 
or commercial rifle will suit the eyes of the 
chance purchaser, nor will it undertake to 
sight a rifle for an absent purchaser and to 
guarantee its accuracy for his eyes. Just 
what this personal equation is no man can 
tell, but certain it is that eyes do not see 
alike, either through engineering instru- 
ments or through any manner of rifle sights 
ever yet devised. 

This personal equation applies to the 
way in which the eye sees the frontsight 
as well as the rearsight. The question of 
focus does not come in as to the frontsight, 
but something else does, and that is the 
factor of light. 

To make this clear we may 
sort of film or invis 
light 


imagine a 
ible horizontal plane o! 
or, say, a flattened halo or halation 
resting just on top of the frontsight. This 
should not be called refraction or reflec- 
tion, but diffraction, and it is a big though 
little-noted factor in the use of the rifle. 
Papa Dutchman in the sighting yard 
of a big rifle factory is considerable of a 
machine himself. He puts the little round 
edge of the foresight bead right under the 
lower edge of the bull’s-eye, so that they 


make two circles—one white, one black. 
He does not break into the black circle 
with the circle of the white foresight. 


Between the two there is just that little 
film or plane of light that in theory is 
nothing at all, but that in practice may be 
any of several different degrees. Having 
learned what his eyes say to him, he can 
plunk those bullets all into the bull’s-eye, 
four inches above where he is holding, with 
perfect regularity. Hans passes the same 
rifle over to Fritz, another workman, and 
perhaps the Fritz group comes two inches 
lower or two inches higher. Why? That 
little light curtain or film, the unfixed 
factor of diffraction, was not the same for 
both pairs of eyes. Then you try it, and 
that film of light proves thicker or thinner 
for your eyes than for theirs. Hence your 
group may be a little higher or a little 
lowe r. 

Now we have said there is no way of 
clearing up that rearsight for old 
except by some sort of a compromise. The 
same is more or less true regarding this 
factor of diffraction in regard to the front- 
sight, and this comes in for all eyes, old or 
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The Pleasant Way 
To Wake Up 


TART the day pleasantly. Let 
the little Junior Tattoo awaken 

Its tuneful ring gets you out 
of bed feeling cheerful and good- 
fit for the day’s work. 


you 


natured 


Junior , 
Tattoo ¥ 


The Little Alarm Clock of Many Uses 


It is hardly larger than a watch. 
business journeys 


HE voice of the Junior ‘Tattoo 
is insistent—but gentle and 
friendly. It does not call with a fire- 
alarm clang that sets your nerves or 
edge and arouses all the household. 





HALt 1Zt 


Handy to pack for your vacation trip or 


Every twenty seconds for five minutes it rings unless the silent switch is 


turned, 


An accurate time-keeper and a reliable friend for anybody and 


everybody who wants to arise on time and in good humor. 


Price $1.75 do Canada $2.25) 
With rich leather (red or black) case, $3.00. 


In « beautiful satin-gilt finish, $2.00. 


Ask your jeweler to show you the 


Junior Tattoo 


Porcelain dial and silver finish, $2.25. 


If he hasn't it, send us his name and 


the price for as many as you want. We will ship prepaid at above prices. 
W rite for cirealar picturing and describing the Junior Tattoo Family in various artistic styles and 
finishe gilt, brass, silver and solid mahogany. 
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Established 1817 
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Children never tire of the Health Merry-go- 
Rowand. |' gives (hem healthful out-door amuse- 
ment at home —fresh air and exercise that de 
velops their muscles 
thie machine is strongly built of seasoned hardwood 
ironand steel and iste 
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‘pth MaTet ete ~Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 


Sent on 15 
Days’ 
Free Trial 
This magnificent 


MOTH-PROO!I 
Piedmont Red 
Cedar Chest sent 






anywhere on 

days’ free trial. Place it in your 
own home at our expense and see for your- 
sell what a beautiful, useful and desirable piece 


of furniture it is Moth, mouse, dust and damp proof, Makes 
ae Bridal gift. Direct from factory to you at prices. 
Freight prepait. Send for big 56-page iMlustrated free book 


showing all styles and prices and particulars of fee offer 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.79, Statesville, N.C 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS fee, Moxie Qiee 


invent sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability Patents obtained by us advertised for 
sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journal 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
983 F Street, Washington, D.C. Established 16 years 
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Just pour on 
boiling water 
fora cup of rich, 
delicious bouillon, 
seasoned, ready to enjoy. 


y? Bouillon 
Cubes 
Ne U Pat. Of 
M ack by American Kitchen Products Co., N. Y. 


Send for Free Samples 


nd learn how delicious they are. 
Always ready 

Box of 12 cubes 35c, postpaid, if your gro- 
er, druggist or delicatessen cannot supply 
ou \iso in tine of 50 and 100 cubes. 


—— 


perfectiy 


No cooking 


Distributed and Guaranteed by 


Schiefielin & Co., 177 William Street, New York 


Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 
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Puddings! Cakes! 
Candies! 
For these, yes — and for all dainties and 


desserts that require a flavoring use 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor de Luxe) 
to impart a delicious mellow flavor 
similarto maple, It will not cook 
out or grain, and is therefore espe- 
cially good for cake filling and icing. 
pal tote makes an irresistible ap- 

to the woman of the home 
‘ause of its delicious — 
ent flavors and practical uses. 
To Make Home-Meds 
Syrup 
Dissolve white sugar in water 
some ine. 
Many prefer this easily-made 
tyrup to all others because of 
its smooth taste (no biting after- 
taste) and economy of cost 
( as much as maple). 
Sold by grocers 1-08. 
bottle 20¢, 2-08. bottle 35¢. 
if not and direct to 
pt. E- 


Crescent tf. Co. Seattle, Wash. 


Mapleine Recipe Book sent free 
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young. If you resort to science in order to 
equate your lack of normal quality, you 
have to pay your price in the way of com- 
promise just as much in foresights as in 
rearsights. What you gain in pinhole 
focus you lose in illumination. What you 
gain in definition with the field glass at a 
given range you lose in field. Still, science 
can do something in the way of compromise 


| even in the way of foresights—indeed can 
| almost renew the youth of the despondent 


rifleman. 

A scientific oculist, himself a good rifle 
shot and a student of sights and tra- 
jectories, attempted to solve this diffrac- 


| tion problem and invented a sight which 
| perhaps may prove useful as a foresight 


compromise. He knew that this film of 
diffracted light lay on top of the foresight. 
He knew that a pinhole aperture needed no 
focusing or readjustment, but cut clean all 
the way through all ranges. He wanted to 
take advantage, for use in the foresight, of 
this instinctive quality of the eye. He 
wanted something as useful in a foresight 
as is the instinct to get the center of that 
little round hole close to the eye in the 
rearsight. So he made an aperture sight 
for the front as well as the rear, and in- 


| stead of making the front aperture round 
| he made it square, although the rearsight 


aperture was left round as before. 

Now this sight is a great deal more 
scientific than it sounds at first. Of course 
any man given to gallery practice is famil- 
iar with the aperture frontsight, which is 
round like that of the rearsight. In shoot- 
ing at a target you place the aperture not 


| under or on the bull’s-eye, but round it, and 


when you see a ring of white of the same 


| depth all round you pull and make a 


center shot—sometimes. Now the round 
aperture sight, though useful and very 
deadly for good eyes, is not so scientifically 
constructed as the square frontsight, for 
reasons that will be obvious. 


The Cube of Gold 


There are different forms of aperture 
frontsights already on the market. This 
rifleman followed no other form he had 
ever seen. He made a little gold box with 
two ends left out, three-sixteenths of an 
inch in size, and mounted it on the tang of 
the foresight just where the bead usually 
is mounted. It does not look like a rifle 
sight at all. You can see through it and 
round it, and because it is so far away from 
the eye the edges look very thin. 

The theory of this ingenious sight is that 
of a thin horizontal line held exactiy on the 
elevation desired. This line is found by the 
top of the foresight’s little square, about 
one-fiftieth of an inch in thickness. There 
is diffraction from each side of this thin 
metal plane, and somewhere the edges of 
this double diffraction must meet. The 
eye of any shooter, therefore, is no longer 
asked to guess how thick or thin that film 
of light on top of the foresight is. His eye 
tells him instinctively that it is just in the 
middle where the two diffractions meet 
and verge. The sight does not attempt 
to abolish diffraction, but te average two 
diffractions. Whatever the personal equa- 


| tion of the eye, it is automatically corrected 


by the shooter. 
In other words, advantage is taken of the 
instinct of the eye, the automatic action of 
the eye. There is no doubt about the 
available quality of this = instinct as to 
the aperture rearsight—the eye gets the 
center of that instinctively and quickly. 
It should work equally well in regard to 
the horizontal line of the foresight —the -” 
ought to be able to get the middle of t 
two instinctively, and also get the line for 
right and left the same way by instinct. 
Now that is the difficult part of rifle- 
shooting—to get that elevation to a hair 
and to get it the same all the time. If you 
hold dead on the object with a round bead 
it is very difficult to tell at the second shot 
just exactly how much foresight you took 
with the first shot. 
But just halfway be- 
tween the upper and A 


lower blurs of this / N 
fn 
j 
] 
\ / 
XS 7 


foresight is ed 
constant in eleva- 

Aperture Rear: 
sight and Giobe 


tion. That thin, in- 
Frontsight 


MEE 


definitely extended 
line of light from 
your eye, running 
through the rear- 
sight, hits the mid- 
dle of that film 
between the two 
light planes every 
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time, and every time alike—a thing impossi- 
ble if the sight were round instead of a line. 
You use the top, not the middle, of the gold 
cube as your foresight, and it cuts your 
elevation sharp for you. At least this is 
the theory. I Ee not tried this sight, but 
am told that it works out very well in 
target practice. 

Elevation is the difficult thing to get 
regularly in your rifle-shooting. Experi- 
ment until you get sights that will enable 
you at the same range to put all your 
bullets into the same elevation. That is 
the one hard thing to do. It is perfectly 
easy to get the line, and you had better 
adjust your own sights in this in the last 
stages, only allowing your gunsmith to give 
you the general placing of them as near to 
the center of the barrel as he can determine 
without firing the piece. 

If your rifle shoots too far to the left 
drive the foresight to the left or the rear- 
sight to the right. Your gunsmith will do 
most of his correction with the rearsight. 
The best way is to have the foresight 
firmly swaged into the middie of the slot. 
The rearsight can then be tapped gently 
to right or left as the case may require. 
When you have got your line both sights 
ought to be fastened firmly. It is easy to 
forget which way to drive the sights in 
making corrections. Perhaps you can re- 
member the formula, “ Front, toward error; 
rear, away from error.” 


Sights for Every Eye 


As to elevation, in these times when 
antelope and buffalo shooting is pretty 
much a thing of the past and when not 
all of us are apt to go to Africa, we don’t 
need to monkey so very much with eleva- 
tion. These are days of high-velocity, low- 
trajectory, long-range guns. If you have 
attained a set of sights that will enable you 
to get the same elevation at the same range 
all the time, rejoice and be exceeding glad. 
Your rifle will be apt to do the rest, and 
up to three hundred yards is apt to 
shoot better than you would be able to 
hold in average field conditions. 

For the aid of all sorts of shooters and all 
sorts of eyes gunmakers have devised all 
sorts of sights, whether open or aperture, 
or combination open and aperture sights. 
The European rifles usually come to you 
with three or four rearsights, all of which 
may be laid flat on the barrel, each leaf 
of the rearsight representing a different 
elevation. Sometimes these collapsible 
leaves have a line of platinum let up the 
middle of the back. Some rifle shots use 
no notch at all in the rear bar, but simply 
this line of platinum. There are many 
forms of buckhorns, flat bars, and so forth, 
in rearsights. The buckhorn is not desir- 
able for the modern rifle, if it ever was for 
any rifle, because it gives no mechanical 
aid in solving that diffraction problem on 
top on the foresight. In order to get at a 
constant of elevation, one genius invented 
a re — with a square notch cut into it, 
and a foresight that also was absolutely) 
square and not in the form of a bead or dot. 
In shooting, this foresight fits edge to edge 
into the notch of the rearsight. The top 
of its square is drawn just even with the 
top of the flat bar. On each side of the 
foresight, as seen through the square notch 
of the rearsight, a little line of light shows. 

If you are engaged in the pleasant pastime 
of sighting your rifle be careful when you 
select your sights to see that the foresight 
and rearsight have the proper relation 
when mounted on the barrel. If they were 
both the same height they would do well 
— on the flat top of grandpap’s rifle 

barrel, but you must remember that today 
the rifle barrel swells at the breech and 
tapers to the muzzle. The makers bear 
this in mind and make foresights of several 
different elevations and several different 
sorts of beads. This height of shank in the 
foresight is something that must be remem- 
bered, no matter what sort of rearsight you 
put on the modern 

“a rifle, and no mat- 


y “ ter even if you used 
\ / 
\ 


an aperture rear- 
Round-Aperture 


sight, since the 
middle of that rep- 
and Non: Diffrac« 
tien Sights 


resents the notch in 
the old rearsight of 
our forefathers. 
Having found the 
set of sights that 
suits the condition 
of your eyes, try 
them —and then try 
them some more. 
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Everybody Can Now Afford 
Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books 





A New Popular Edition 


OR several years we 


esses devising new and more efficient 
good books 
quality of our product. To accomplish this we called 


to our aid the ablest minds in the mechanical world. 
We were convinced that the cost of standard, well- 
made books could be decreased, without sacrifice of high 
quality, to a point where every man could afford to buy 
the best literature. 
We 


ment of efficiency in 


have succeeded in doing this by a develop- 


every line—by the adoption of 


time-saving and labor-saving methods, by production 
on a large scale, and by economical methods of distribu- 
tion and sale. 

The first result of these improved methods is a 
popular edition of the Harvard Classics, commonly 
known as Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 

If you do not own the Harvard Classics now is the 


time to obtain a set of the new Popular Edition at a 


methods 


ol 


have been at work improving printing proc- 
producing 
and reducing costs here and there while raising the 





This new, low-priced edition contains every chapter, every page, every 


word, 


that is found in the expensive de luxe editions. It 





differs only, 


in illustrations and bindings 


It is printed from the same clear-cut plates that wert 
used in printing the celebrated Cambridge Edition 
The Popular Edition is well-made, handsomely and 


substantially bound, and is worthy of a place in any 


library. 


This Edition is Dr. Eliot’s Own Idea 


In publishing this edition of the Harvard Classi 
Dr. Eliot's 


library should permanently 


we are carrying out idea of the place 


p 
hold as an educational 


influence. 


He intended the Harvard Classics for the millions of 


men and women who are busy doing the nation’s 
work prote ssional men, office men, farmers, salesmen, 
mechanics for readers who have no time to read a 


price that puts this famous library of classics within roomful of books to gain a clear perspective of the world’ 
every body’s reach. thought and achievement. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
“Th ’s Civilizati 24 
e World’s Civilization on a Bookshelf 

That is a sweeping statement the world’s civil | art of the library bears a relation to ever Goethe, M n, Bur t rld's grea ets —the 
ization on a bookshelt Lo be | ed in describin a oer part I rapl ol nite tual leader ! in 
set of books Every book, play, poem or ar in the se ” ' ; 

Itis not ourown phrase. One of the readers of thx plet it contains no unsatisfactory, chopp« A aaa alice ll ' 
Harvard Classics used it in writiny to us about the set up extract | ' eae ae 

But sweeping as it is, it is true in the sense in You may read here. in onc volume. Darwin's epoci now out 
which he used it making theory ol ¢ volution, told in hi own word 

Every powerful idea that has ever moved the Then, here are the finest examples of the Greek come 64-Page Book (Sent Free) 
human mind is to be found in these volumes dies, full of the genuine humor of a people dead two 

It is a collection of books that has no parallel in thousand years. Next, the Arabian Nights, that eternal This book describes the Harvard ( “ 
the history of literature, because it is the product of collection of never-old tale and there are the subtk gives Dr. Eliot's own official statement of t 
a plan to present, in the limits of a single bookshelf, ideas of Descartes. the father of logic—the essays of the work It is a beautifully printed litth 
a series of volumes which would show the complete Montaigne the best books of the Bible, the Koran well worth reading 
development of the human intellect and the sayings of Confucius Adam Smith's famou Phe coupon printed as a part of t { { 

It is not merely a collection of great books, printed Wealth of Nation the foundation of the em for your convenience Ju 
in uniform binding, without coherence: or system. of political economy —and there are Shakespear us. and we will send the 64 e | t 
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Sold Wherever you 
See this Sign 


3: P 
‘Olde pa 
S ill A ills Bitter Sweets 


Fighteca kinds of centers with bitter -sweet coating. A coating that reveals subtle and delicate flavors found only in the 
¥ chocolates bleaded and worked with rare skill, Centers of sweet creams flavored with fruits, nuts, vanilla, cocoa, etc 
A package worthy of a place beside the famous Fussy Package, Pink of Perfection, Sampler and the famous Su .- Extra 
Assortment. Olde Style Bitter Sweets, in one-pound and two-pound boxes, are 80 cents a pound box at all — 
Agencies. You know them by the Whitman sgn 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 
Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate and Marshmallow Whip 


Booklets mailed upon request: “Instantaneous Ideas,” “A List of Good Things’’ and “Mrs. Rorer's Recipes.” 
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What of Your Future? 


Have you a good chance of advancement in 
your present employment ? 








Several more traveling representatives are needed to 
appoint agents-under-contract to sell The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal. We 
employ some roadmen, on a salary, bonus and expense 
basis, to do special promotive work in cities of 10,000 
inhabitants and over; others, on a liberal commission 
basis, to appoint agents-under-contract to sell in small 
" towns and villages. Of the commissioned representa- 
tives, some devote their entire time to our work, others 
only their spare time. 


Our salaried roadmen are recruited from the full-time 
workers that make good on a commission basis. Our 
Branch Office Sales Managers, Home Office District 
Managers and Sales Correspondents are obtained by 
promotions from our staff of salaried roadmen. 


agents to sell our publications. “The commissions are 
50% and 75% to new men. Exclusive territory as 
soon as you qualify for it. Good chance of advancement 
to staff of salaried roadmen. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Roadmen’s Section 


i 
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! . . . . 
On a commission basis we want more men to appoint 
| 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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How’s Business and Why 


“ (NONFIDENCE has returned. It is in 
the air. In most directions business 
goes forward more normally and more 


| profitably. These are the foundations of 


the present stock market. These are the 
conditions the market two months ago 
started to discount,”’ says one who takes 
many people into his confidence each week. 
Another man, who has been designated as 
“‘one of the most successful traders in New 
York,” writes to this effect: 

“I have been able to buy and sell stocks 
at a profit for many years, accepting small 
losses and not very large profits; but, on 
je whole, coming out ahead. Lately, how- 

rer, for the first time in my life, this 
madiell has beaten me and I take off my hat 
to whoever is behind it. It looks to me as 
though the entire stock market were in 
some individual hand. I defy any trader 
to make a dollar out of it. The public was 
long ago killed or driven out of the stock 
market. Now, we traders are being cruci- 
fied. If things go along this way how can 
there be any stock market? I never saw 
conditions so utterly at variance with the 
stock market—-Big Business, corporation 
interests and the tariff all in the maélstrom 
of politics; and no one can give a guess as 
to which party or policy, or which candi- 
date, will prevail, or who will be the nomi- 
nee of either party. Up go wages ten per 
cent. Up goes the price of coal. Still 
further climbs the cost of living and up go 
stocks. Demonstrate that Steel common 
is not earning its living, and up it goes 
from the sixties into the seventies. Crops 
are a month late and there is no basis for 
an intelligent prediction concerning them 
Raw materials, labor and cost of living are 
going up faster than profits; in fact, profits 
are being menaced on every side—but, to 
look at the stockboard. you would think 
that capital was getting hilarious. Thesitu- 
ation has beaten me and it beats me now.” 

The gentleman quoted is not the first and 
probably will not be the last to confess him- 
self nonplused by the course of stock specu- 
lation, the mission of which is to perform 
the unusual and seemingly inexplicable. 
Speculation is wont to be guided by an 
invisible hand, or — better— power, for there 
may be more than one hand or individual 
concerned in the manipulation of the stock 
market; and the concerted thought and 
action of several people is the productive 
agency in these marvelous demonstrations 
of strength of prices in this instance and 


| weakness of prices in other instances. No 
| one should ask another to subscribe to the 


first observation above quoted, that the 
share market has been discounting any- 
thing above described. The second quo- 
tation pictures the situation rather nearer 


| to life; and that is the reason for making 
| these quotations, and not because of what 


| admit—if they speak sincerely 


| exports; 


may be happening in the stock market. 


A Glance at Fundamentals 


Sometimes there have been occasions 
when the stock market seemed to have 
discounted events of a most favorable 
character, and to have done so because the 
backers of the speculative movement pos- 
sessed greater prescience than their fellows, 
and almost had it in their power to shape 
events in the business world in harmony 
with their conception of what they thought 
ought to happen; though at this time it is 
inconceivable that any man or set of men 
can foresee the business future. Cheerful 
sentiment becomes those who indulge it; 
but the complications of this day are so 
many and intricate that the wisest will 
that the 
are rather hopeful than sanguine. Wall 
Street spells it sanguine, but could spell it 
something else just as easily if the line of 
least resistance ran in the opposite direction. 

Interpretation of carefully prepared 
statistics for the third month of the year 
shows that ten subjects indicate a decline 
in business compared with last year—to 
wit: new buildings; failures; money in cir- 
culation; comptroller’s report of national 
banks; New York bank deposits; cash of 
New York banks; balance of gold—net 
new security issues; political 
factors; and social conditions. Eight sub- 
jects suggest caution—to wit: commodity 
prices; imports; railroad earnings; surplus 
reserve of New York banks; exports of 
merchandise; crops and production; idle 
cars; and foreign money rates. Five sub- 
jects indicate that business continues active 


compared with last year; these are: total 
bank clearings, excluding New York; loans 
of the New York banks; balance of inter- 
national trade; stock exchange transac- 
tions; and gold production. One subject 
suggests but littke compared with last 
year—to wit: immigration in February. 
Of course these things might be open to the 
interpretation given; and yet it may be 
claimed that conditions might change later 
in a manner to justify the assumption that 
the improvement has been foreseen by the 
shrewd traders in securities. When Wall 
Street mentions “confidence” it likely 
means optimism, or better— credulity. 
Let Wall Street be a law unto itself and not 
seek to mislead others, and it may well be 
left to play its game to the end of the pro- 
gram; and it is a varied program that it 
plays. It is to be said in its behalf at this 
time that it does not, as sometimes, present 
the “only blue spot in the country.”” On the 
contrary, there is no spot so “bright” 
the term being used in the sense of cheerful 
activity, not so very different from the 
activity seen in some other directions, 
though without the cheer that accompanies 
the success of moneymaking. 


Steel Earnings Compared 


They are saying, for example, that the 
United States Steel Corporation is oper- 
ating close to full capacity; but no one 
rises to observe that profits approximate 
the high percentage of the past. If he did 
so he would be instantly confronted with 
the official statement of operations for the 
March, 1912, quarter, showing net earn- 
ings of but $17,826,973 compared with 
$23,519,203 for the quarter in 1911 and 
$37,616,876 for the quarter in 1910. There 
was enough in this income to pay the pre- 
ferred dividend, leaving $61,647 with which 
to meet the commen dividend requirement 
of $6,353,781. The dividend was charged 
to a previous surplus of rising $133,000,000. 
An iron-trade paper says the seller’s posi- 
tion is stronger than at any previous time 
this year. The iron and steel imports of 
March and the nine months then ended tell 
rather a pleasing story: imports of $2,192,- 
647 compared with $2,951,710 last year, 
making for nine months $19,551,723 com- 
pared with $26,249,869 last year—that is 
to say, imports have been materially less 
than last hog Now turn to exports and 
observe that $24,474,799 for the month 
is set against $22,591,991 last year, the 
total for the nine months being $188,517,- 
360 compared with $164,881,592 for like 
months the previous year—that is to say, 
there was a gocd gain in exports compared 
with a decrease in imports. 

It is of very considerable interest to re- 
late that the unfilled tonnage of the United 
States Steel Corporation at the close of 
April, 1912, was no less than 5,664,885, an 
increase of 360,044 tons for the month and 
the largest amount since December 31, 
1909. The trouble is that profits were 
rarely, if ever, so small. 

Passing notice should be given to the 
exports of copper for March, 1912—66,- 
400,000 pounds against 56,900,000; and 
for nine months ended with March, 620,- 
900,000 pounds against 587,500,000 pounds. 
They profess to be feeling so good in the 
copper trade that gossip mentions a pur- 
pose or rumored purpose to drop summarily 
the price of ingots to fifteen cents, lest the 
higher price divert an amount of business 
in this to other metals, to the detriment of 
the copper industry. One hears remarks of 
this sort from time to time, but questions 
their sincerity, logical though the argument 
sounds. It would have been as easy and 
wiser to limit the advance in copper to fif 
teen cents in the first instance, but some- 
how men are rarely built in a way to limit 
profits when in sight; and if it happens 
that the men are operating with an eye to 
the stock-market chance they are likely to 
overlook the best good of the industry — at 
least temporarily; and it is not to be sup- 
posed the stock-market deal has been com- 
pleted and that a reaction in prices would 
be promoted by summary treatment of the 
price of copper—is it? The statement of 
the Copper Proaucers’ Association for 
April showed a decrease of 229,957 pounds 
in production compared with March, with 
domestic deliveries increased 2,026,380 
pounds and exports reduced 5,527,240 
pounds; leaving the stock on hand 65,066,- 
029 pounds, an increase of 2,698,472 pounds. 
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The United States Geologic Survey has 
issued figures of copper production in the 
United States in 1911 and shows the largest 
amount on record—1,097,232,749 pounds 
compared with 1,080,159,509 pounds for 
1910, the increase being about 1.5 per cent. 
An unofficial estimate of the copper product 
of the leading mines of the world for the 
first quarter of 1912 is 310,055,188 pounds 
against 263,126,674 pounds in 1911, an 
increase of 46,928,514 pounds. 

As an example of improved conditions 
that could be still further improved the 
Pullman Company is to be cited, for it is 
said that the great carworks at Pullman 
are operating at seventy-five per cent of 
capacity compared with less than fifty per 
cent at the close of June last. The em- 
ployees upon the payroll number 9000 
against a minimum of 6000 and a maximum 
of 14,000. With business as it has been, 
the company is said to hope to earn more 
than ten per cent on the capital stock this 
fiscal year. The passenger-car department 
is booked ahead to August, and has a 
capacity of one hundred passenger cars a 
month. The new steel freight-car depart- 
ment is producing thirty cars a day, and the 
capacity will be increased to forty and 
fifty cars a day if business warrants. With 
orders in hand and present capacity, there 
is business in sight to last until September. 
The Pullman Company has, of course, two 
branches to its business—transportation 
as well as manufacture; and as long as the 
traveling public craves luxuries on the rail 
this company will be expected to profit by 
the operation of its palace, dining and other 
cars upon the passenger railroads of the 
country. 


The Cement Industry 


The United States has probably become 
the leading manufacturer of cement among 
the countries. In 1890 the output was 
about 8,000,000 barrels. Ten years later 
it was 17,000,000 barrels; while in yet 
another ten years, or in 1910, the output 
was about 78,000,000 barrels against about 
30,000,000 barrels by Germany and less 
than 20,000,000 barrels by England. The 
value of the United States output, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Statistics, was about 
$6,000,000 in 1890, $13,000,000 in 1900 and 
about $69,000,000 in 1910. Exports of 
cement have grown from 76,055 barrels of 
380 pounds in 1900, valued at $163,162, to 
2,971,474 barrels in 1911, valued at $4,349,- 
290; while the figures for the nine months 
ending with March indicate that the total 
for the fiscal year 1912 will considerably 
exceed in both quantity and value that of 
1911. 

On the import side, the decline has 
been as rapid and striking as the increase 
on the export side. The quantity of ce- 
ment imported in 1907 was 1,123,762,604 
pounds, but by 1911 had fallen to 93,297,- 
749 pounds; and in the fiscal year 1912 
it seems likely to fall below 50,000,000 
pounds, or less than one-twentieth of the 
imports of 1907. 

Pennsylvania is by far the largest producer 
of cement, about one-third of the 78,000,000 
barrels produced in 1910 being the product 
of that state; the states following next in 
order of production are Indiana, Kansas, 
Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, Michigan 
and New York. The cement industry, 
according to the census of 1910, showed: 
number of establishments, 135; capital 
invested, $187,398,000; number of wage- 
earners, 26,775; wages paid, $15,320,000; 
cost of materials, $29,344,000; value of 
products, $63,205,000; value added by 
manufacture— value of products less cost 
of materials— $33,861,000. 

Though the commercial failures of the 
country, as reported by Bradstreet, for 
April were fewer in number than for any 
month since October, they were, neverthe- 
less, the most for any April since this cen- 
tury came in, except April, 1908-1079 last 
April comparing with 1152 for the excep- 
tional year. In the matter of liabilities, 
the $15,073,400 is materially less than the 
amount for March, $17,911,667, and the 
month of usually large failures—to wit, 
January--when they were $20,120,690. 
The liabilities of February failures were 
$14,964,948, which was really more a day 
than was the fact in April, when there was 
one more day than in February. Since 
1900, liabilities of April failures were larger 
than this year in 1908, 1909 and 1910 only. 
Compared with April, 1906, the culmina- 
tion of the prosperous period, liabilities of 
failed concerns this year were nearly twice 


as large. The total then was $7,896,214, 
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exceeding by a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars liabilities for the month in 1902 and 
1900. The continuance of an unusual 
number of failures, with moderate liabili- 
ties, is characteristic of the trend noted for 
some time—suggesting that the small 
business man is having rather a hard time. 

Of indirect interest to the people of this 
country is the fact that the London Econo- 
mist’s index number of commodity prices 
at the close of April registered a decline 
of ninety-eight points, of which ninety-six 
were the result of the passing of the coal- 
miners’ strike. Groceries declined fourteen 
and a half points, while meats advanced 
seven points, textiles three points and mis- 
cellaneous heavy goods two and a half 
points, the index number on April thirtieth 
being 2693, against 2791 on March thirty- 
first, 2581 at the close of 1911, and 2554 a 
year ago. If the influence of the coal strike 
were to be eliminated, comparison might 
be with the 2667 at the end of February, 
indicating a rising tendency in prices. The 
index number of commodity prices in the 
United States on Muy first was $9.2746, as 
set down by Bradstreet, and was a record 
number, being four-tenths of one per cent 
above the previous record—that of Janu 
ary 1, 1910. The cost of living, in other 
words, continues to rise. 

The money market is minor among the 
factors affecting business at present. True, 
there was some show of firmness in the call- 
joan market of the country prior to the 
closing of the New York City $65,000,000 
loan subscription; but there is plenty of 
money at the great loaning centers 
enough to finance a materially larger trade 
than is in progress. It is not fancied that 
the speculative markets will average so 
large loan wants as they showed the first 
quarter of the year; and with money due 
to be easier abroad— note the reduction in 
the Bank of England discount rate from 
three and a half to three per cent—and an 
amount of funds there still to the credit of 
the States, there is small! occasion to weigh 
the monetary consideration heavily in at 
tempting to foresee what may occur in the 
loan market. Of larger consequence is the 
political factor; and this is bound to chal 
lenge attention and probably to lead to 
hesitation—until midsummer at least. 


Politics and Crops 


The campaign for highest honors in the 
gift of the people, or subject to the capture 


of the candidates, has brought a number of ! 


surprises, and not unlikely there are still 
others in store. Surprise means uncer- 
tainty and uncertainty spells hesitation. 
Labor problems are continually coming to 
the front and the probabilities in that di 
rection are nothing like exhausted. Strikes 
settle nothing—unless it may be that there 
shall be others. When one class of em 
ployees gains an advance in wages it is to 
be expected that the claim of all other 
classes will be listened to; and, so long as 
there is no broad adjustment of the rela- 
tions of wages to the cost of goods and the 
cost of living, inharmony and dissatisfac- 
tion are bound to be entailed by the present 
to the future. It is rather a marvel how 
business men are able to conduct busine 

as successfully as they do under present 
methods and conflicts and confusion of 
interests. 

Moreover, there is the major item of the 
crops. Business is largely affected accord- 
ing as Nature may smile or frown and as 
men may farm wisely or without under- 
standing. That the 1912 harvest will be 
far from perfect is a foregone conclusion 
from the May report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture touching acre- 
age and condition of winter wheat and 
rye, condition of meadows and pastures, 
and the stock of hay remaining in barns; 
also the extreme backwardness of spring 
plowing and planting. The season has been 
from a few weeks to a month late, more 
or less; likewise very cold and wet. The 


moisture may serve well if there is sunshine 


to balance; and if it comes seasonably the 
possibilities favor a fair crop of many 
things, though the probabilities are the 
other way in the case of a majority of the 
leading crops especially of winter wheat 
and cotton. The crop factor is in any case 
adverse in its bearing upon general business 
when viewed from the standpoint of the 
present hour; and it will be watched with 
living interest as the season grows older 
if, perchance, there may be such a radical 
improvement in conditions as to provide 
a stimulant to industrial and commercial 
hope. 
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THE FOREST FRONTIER 


IMBERLINE in the high mountains 
of the West wakes up the most indif- 
The uppermost limit of 


| tree-growth shows Nature in strange, pic- 





turesque forms and is so graphic and im- 
pressive that al! classes of visitors pause to 
ook in silent wonder. This is the forest 
frontier. 

It appears as old as the hills and as fixed 
and unchanging as they; but, like every 
frontier, that of the forest is aggressive, is 
ever struggling to advance. Roday this 
bold and definite line is the forest’s farthest 
north, its farthest reach up the heights; it 
simply marks where the forest is and not 
where it was or where it is striving to be. 

This is the line of battle between the 
woods and the weather. The elements are 
insistent with “thus far and no farther” 
but the trees do not heed and the relent- 
less elements defy them in a never-ending 
battle along the timberline. 

Every tree in this battered edge of forest 
fringe is dwarfed or deformed. The trees 
are suppressed by cold, crushed with snow 
and distorted by prolonged and terrific 
winds. Many stretches appear like growths 
of coarse bushes and uncouth vines. These 
trees maintain a perpetual battle, and the 
foremost ranks, for the most part, consist of 


| trees crippled, bent, pygmy, hunchbacked 


and stocky; all these are crowded and 


| entangled—united on the battlefield. They 


sre the determined ones—-no weaklings, no 
cowards. The lot of all is hard, and each 


| tree lives an aggressive and hardy life. 





Only one company of the many I have 
conducted to timberline failed to feel the 
significance of the scene. Strangers in the 
mountains are only occasionally roused. 
They need explanation in order to compre- 
hend or appreciate the larger scenes. They 
do have periodic outbursts in adjectives, 
and now and then some one’strikes the 
keynote in a plain, matter-of-fact remark: 
“T’m hungry!” At timberline the monu- 
mental scene at once has the attention, 
however, and no explanation is needed. 
Here is a great and grizzled pioneer in his 
own wilderness. Timberline tells the stir- 
ring story of frontier experience with a 
forest of descriptive, powerful statues, and 
in bold, battered and far-extending figures 
in relief. 

It was a company of young people just 
from college, who failed to com rehend the 
eloquent pioneer spirit of this place. How- 
ever, it did startle them; but*immediately 
they commenced to talk glibly and cynically 
of these faithful trees, with the following 
opinions: “A Doré garden!” ““Tll-shapen 
fiends!” “How foolish to live here!”’ and 

“Criminal classes!’ 


The Child Who Understood 


One autumn day I took Harriet, a little 
girl from the South, up to see these trees. 
She was only eight years old, but she 
showed more appreciation and s meoty 
for these frontier ones than di 1 the 
cultured collegians. Snow fell on the 
heights the day preceding our visit, and in 
places this snow was wind-drifted among 
the trees. On ow; arrival Harriet looked 
quietly about and then without a word 
walked to a number of small trees in a 
shallow snowdrift. By these she stood for 
some time in silence, evidently thinking; 
at last she spoke, to pay the trees at timber- 
line as simple and as worthy a tribute as I 
have ever heard them receive: ‘What 
brave little trees to stay up here where 
they have to stand all the time with their 
feet in the snow!” 

I wish that every one might visit the 
timberline. In places this shattered forest 
appears like a broken line of raging battle; 
thinned, straggling ranks are in determined 
charge and fierce assault against almost 
impregnable and often triumphant heights. 
The powerful impressions given by this 
weird place lead many visitors to return to 
make its acquaintance. With this formed 
the visitor goes away more deeply im- 
pressed; for timberline is not only novel 
and strange, but it is touched with pathos 
and poetry and has a life story that is 
heroic. As a place to see or in which to 
commune with Nature, timberline remains 
one of the most primeval and interesting 
of the earth’s scenes—one of the most 
thought-compelling on the globe. 

Many a campfire I have had along the 
timberline. In all kinds of weather and 


By Enos A. Mills 


during every month of the year it has been 
eagerly followed and I have explored it for 
hundreds of miles. Though I have seen it 
in a number of states, most of my experi- 
ences with it have been on the eastern slope 
of the Continental Divide in Colorado. 

From a commanding promontory the 
forest edge appears like a great shoreline 
as it sweeps away for miles along the steep 
and uneven sides of the mountains. For 
the most part it follows the contour; here 
it goes far out round a peninsulalike head- 
land, then sweeps away to fold back into 
cove or cafion to form a forested bay. 
In Colorado and California this forestline 
marks the mountains at an altitude of 
between eleven and twelve thousand feet. 
Downward from this line a heavy robe of 
dark forest drapes the mountains; above 
it the treeless heights rise cool and appar- 
ently barren, with old and eroded snow- 
drifts amid their silent moorlands and 
rocky terraces. 


An Eight: Foot Forest 


The forest is incessantly aggressive and 
eternally vigilant to hold its territory and 
to advance. Winds are its most terrible 
and effective foe; these give it that weird 
and picturesque front. Occasionally they 
rage for days without cessation, blowing 
constantly from the same quarter and at 
times with the rending and crushing veloc- 
ity of more than one hundred miles an hour. 
This terrific wind frequently flays the trees 
with cutting blasts of sand. At times it 
rolls down the steeps with the crushing, 
flattening force of a tidal wave. Many 
places have the appearance of having been 
gone over by a terrible harrow or an enor- 
mous roller. In localities all trees, except 
the few protected by rocky ledges or closely 
braced their fellows, are crippled or 
overthrown. 

At most timberlines these high winds 
always blow from one direction. On the 
eastern slope of the Colorado divide they 
are westerly—down the mountain. Many 
of these trees possess a long vertical 
fringe of limbs to leeward, being limbless 
and barkless to stormward. They are 
scattered trees, each of which is an im- 
pressive statue of a windstorm. Perma- 
nently their limbs stream leeward, together 
with fixed bend and distortions as though 
changed to metal in the height of a storm. 

Whenever a tree dies and remains stand- 
ing the sand-blasts speedily erode and carve 
its unevenly resistant wood into a totem 
pole which carries many strange embossed 
pictographs. In time vhese trees are en- 
tirely worn away by the violence of the 
wind and the gnawings of the sand-toothed 
gales. 

Novel effects are here and there seen in 
long hedges of wind-trimmed trees. These 
pomey parallel the wind current and 

ave grown to leeward from the shelter 
of a boulder. Apparently an adventurous 
tree-seed makes a successful stand behind 
the boulder; then its seed or those of other 
trees proceed to form a crowding line to 
the leeward in the sheiter thus afforded. 
Some of these hedges are a few hundred 
feet in length. 

At the front the sand-blasts trim this 
hedge so thet it is the height and width cf 
the boulder. Though there is a slight, 
gradual increase in height from the front 
toward the rear, the wind trims off adven- 
turous twigs on the sidelines and keeps the 
width almost uniform throughout. 

Few trees in this forest-front rise to a 
height greater than twelve feet. The 
average height is about eight feet. How- 
ever, the length of some of the prostrate 
ones is about normal. Wind and other 
hard conditions give a few trees the un- 
couth shapes of prehistoric animals. I 
measured a vinelike ichthyosaurus that 
was sixty-seven feet long. It was crawling 
to leeward, flat upon the earth. Close to 
the roots its body was thirty-eight inches 
in diameter. One cone-shaped spruce had 
a base diamiéter of four feet and came 
to a point a few inches less than four 
feet above the earth. Here and there a 
tough, tall tree manages to stand erect. 
The high wind trims off all limbs that do 
not point leeward. Some appear as though 
molded and pressed into on A profile 


of others, with long, streaming-bannered 

limbs, gives a hopeful view, for they pre- 

sent an unconquerable and conscious ap- 
pearance like tattered pennants or torn, 
triumphant battle-flags of the victorious 
forest! 

During the wildest of winds I have a few 
times deliberately spent a day or a night 
in the most exposed places, protected in an 
elkskin sleeping-bag. Wildly, grandly, the 

ing gusts boomed, ripped, roared and 
exploded as they struck or swept on. The 
experience was somewhat like lying in a 
diver’s dress on a beach during a storm. 
At times I was struck almost breathless by 
an airy breaker, or tumbled and kicked 
indifferently about by the unbelievable 
violence of the wind. At other times I was 
dashed with sand and vigorously pelted 
with sticks and gravel. 

This was in the open; I took no risks of 
being tossed against trees or rocks. Many 
times, however, I lay securely anchored 
and shielded beneath matted tree-growths, 
where I safely heard the tempestuous 
booms and the wildest of rocketlil.2 swishes 
of the impassioned and invisible ocean of 
air. The general sound effect was a pro- 
longed roar, with an interplay of rippings 
and tumultuous cheerings. There were 
explosions and silences; there were hours 
of Niagara. Uproars commonly were fol- 
lowed by silences; and during these distant 
roarings the fearful impingement of the 
advancing gale could be heard as an unseen 
breaker broke down on me from the heights. 

The most marked effect of cold and snow 
is the extreme shortness of growing season 
which they allow the trees. Many inclined 
trees are broken off by snow, while others 
are prostrated. Though a weighty load for 
months, the snows afford the trees much 
protection both from the wrecking violence 
of the winds and their devitalizing dryness. 
I know of a few instances of the wiater 
snows piling so deeply that the covered 
trees were not uncovered by the warmth 
of the following summer. Tne trees sus- 
pended in this enforced hibernating sleep 
lost a summer’s fun and failed to envelop 
themselves in the thin and telltale year-ring 
of annual growth. 


Tare Old Guard of the Mountains 


Snow and wind combined produce acres 
of closely matted growth that nowhere 
rises more than three feet above the earth. 
This is kept well groomed by the gale-flung 
sand which closely trims it into an enor- 
mous bristle-brush by repeatedly clipping 
the persistent twigs. In places the surface 
will support a pedestrian, but commonly 
the surface is too weak for this; and, as 
John Muir says, to get through, over or 
under—across—growths of this kind, one 
loses all his temper and most of his clothing! 

Timberline is largely determined by cli- 
matic limitations, by temperature and 
moisture. In the Rocky Mountains the 
dry winds are most deadly—not the high 
winds. During droughty winters these dry 
winds absorb the vital juices of hundreds 
of timberline trees whose withered standing 
skeletons frequently testify to widespread 
a redations of this dry blight. 

hough millions of trees die at timber- 
line, none surrender. Prostrated trees 
frequently cling tenaciously to life and 
struggle on for centuries. Tree monarchs 
from the tropics or some favored clime 
at timberline might remark: “In this wide 
and universal sphere there are pageants 
move woeful than the scenes wherein we 
play ” Tree communities are much like 
numan ones; they lock arms in unity upon 
the field of action. They show, too, the 
stamp and crippling force of excessively 
severe environment. Every timberline tree 
is undersized or ill-shapen. Many are piti- 
ful. With only scraps and tatters of foliage 
they stand shivering, often with their very 
bones showing through the torn flesh of 
body or limbs. I have often wished to 
know the whole story of the big trees in 
California. Not so of the trees at the 
timberline. Though these have lost their 
nobility of form, they still have the nobility 
of purpose—the perpetuation of the race 
the maintenance and extension of the 
timberline! 

A permanent advance, too, is made from 
time to time. Here and there is a grove 
a permanent settlement—ahead of and 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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This man’s duty is to ream out the main bear- 
ings of the motor. 


The three bearings are reamed out at the same 
time; perfect alignment being thus assured 
by the very first operation to which they are 
submitted after having been cast. 


Krom this operation, the crank case passes on 
to the skilled workers who scrape the bear- 
ings to a minute degree of exactness and 
marvelous smoothness, fitting the crank- 
shaft with such nicety that any possibility of 
undue or uneven wear is precluded. 


Please note the extra-generous width of the two 
end bearings; and the third or center bear- 
ing for the crankshaft—a decidedly unusual 
feature, in a motor cast en bloc, unless the 
car costs about $2,500. 


The careful workmanship told of here is typical of 
every operation in the great Hupmobile plant. 


‘The three crankshaft bearings, instead of the two usu- 
ally provided in a medium priced car, are indicative 
of the high quality and the exceptional value that 
stamp the Hupmobile an unusual car. 

Beneath the crank case in the picture is shown the 
crankshaft, with connecting rods in place; and on 
the floor is shown the three-bearing camshaft. 
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One thought dominates this 
organization and impresses 
itself upon every operation 
that enters into the con- 
struction of the car. 


To build for the future, and 


not for the sales of the 
moment—to build so scru- 
pulously, so soundly and 
so well, that the lapse of 
years will find in the Hup- 
mobile owner a deep and 
abiding sense of service ren- 
dered and value received. 


We believe the Hupmobile 


to be, in its class, the best 
car in the world. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 


1229 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario 
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This Is The Chain Drive 


YALE 


The most flexible chain driven twin motorcycle made. Speed 


5 H. P. 7 H.P. 








The result of actual road tests. 


Improved disc clutch operated by positive lever, giving absolute control. Reg- 
ularly equippe ed with the celebrated Y-A Shock Absorber, which is mechan- 
ically perfect —everlasting—a positive necessity for real comfort. 


six to sixty miles per hour. 


29x 2% im. tires—10 per cent. oversize, giving perfect tire service. Long 
wheel base and low, comfortable saddle position. 


The Yale has proved its reliability by winning the great Endurance Contests of 
the past eight years, and it has held the World's Endurance Record since 
July, 1909, 

The Yale you buy has every record making feature. 


Orders shipped same day received. Write for agency proposition. 
j I 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 













































SOFT AS é GLOVE is what yon ll say of the 
uppers in "American Boy” Outing shoes. But 
try to tear Menz “Ease” Elk, and you'll say 
it's the toughest shoe leather you ever saw. 
No wonder “American Boy” Outing shoes, 
honestly built on our Menz “Ease” flexible 
Chrome sole, are most satisfactory every 

day summer shoes. Also made in the Menz 














| 
| Ease" for men. Name always on 
sole and yellow label | 
Menz “ Ease” 
6toll —$3.00 
“American Boy ” 
1 to 5’, — $2.50 
. . } 
Enjoy Your Porch Evenings |» 13.—$2.00 | 
When equipped with Vudor Shades and lighted, it CATALOG“C” 
makes the most popular room in the house—a place illustrates all | 
teceive guests, pla imes, smoke, eat or even sleep. heights Menz 
it is the coolest spot anywhere, day or night, en- Ease” and 
rely shut off from the gaze of inquisitive passersby “Ame rican | 
oe not from air, or in day, from light. Do not Boy. | 
iluse the flimey ordinary bamboo shades with | 


For 12 

years we have 
madeMenz Ease” 
and “American 
Boy” shoes ex- 
clusively, and given 
our entire attention to 
the making of an every- 
day shoe that would satisfy 

in style, comfort and service. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG “C” containing 
sample of Menz “* Ease’ Elk We probably have 
a dealer near you, but if we haven't we can intro- 
duce the shoes direct to you from our factory at 
regular recail prices, delivery prepaid. 


Menzies Shoe Co. Makers Detroit, Mich. 


Vudor Site 
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| above the main ranks. In advance of these, 
| too, are a few lone trees—heroes scouting 
| in the lead. 


In moist, sheltered places are 
seedlings and promising young trees grow- 
ing up in front of the battle-scarred old 
guard. Advances on dry, wind-swept ridges 
are more difficult and much less frequent; 


| on a few dry ridges these trees have met 


with a repulse and in a few places have lost 
a little territory, but slowly the timberline 
is advancing into the heights. 

It would be natural for these trees and 
their environment to evolve more hardiness 
than the present ones have. This would 
mean trees better fitted to contend with 
and more likely to triumph over the harsh 
conditions. Evolutionary development is 
the triumphing factor at the timberline. 

The highest timberline in the world 
probably is on the Andes under the equator; 
there it is at an altitude of thirteen thou- 
sand feet. In Switzerland, along the steep 
and snowy Alps, it is sixty-four hundred; 
on Mount Washington, a trifle lower. In 
the mountains of Colorado and California 
it is of approximately equal altitude, be- 
tween eleven and twelve thousand feet. 
Advancing northward from California 
along the timberline, one enters regions of 
heavy snowfall as well as of restricting 
latitude. Combined, these speedily lower 
the altitude of timberline, and on Mount 
Rainier it is below eight thousand feet. 
There is a noticeable dwarfing of the forest 


| as one approaches the Land of the Mid- 


night Sun, and in its more northerly reaches 
is the Land of Little Sticks. Just within 
the Arctic Circle it frays out at its Farthest 
North. The Arctic Ocean’s icy waves 
break on treeless shores. 

Everywhere at timberline the tempera- 
ture is low, and on Long’s Peak the daily 


| average is two degrees below the freezing 


point. At timberline snow may fall any 


| day of the year and wintry conditions 
| annually prevail from nine to ten months. 
| The hardy trees which maintain this line 


have adjusted themselves to the extremely 
short growing season, and now and then 
mature and scatter fertile seeds. 

The trees that do heroic service on all 
timberlines are members of the pine, spruce, 
fir, birch, willow and aspen families. At 
timberline on the Rocky Mountains there 
are three members each from the deciduous 
and the evergreens. These are the Engel- 
mann spruce, limber pine, Alpine fir, Arctic 
willow, black birch and quaking aspen. 

A few of these trees live a thousand years, 
but half this time is a ripe old age for most 
timberline veterans. The age of these trees 
cannot be judged by their size, nor can it 


| be judged by appearances; then, too, there 


may be centuries of difference in the ages 
of two arm-in-arm trees of similar size. I 
examined two spruces that were growing 
within a few yards of each other in the 
shelter of a crag. One was fourteen feet 
high, sixteen inches in diameter and had 


three hundred and thirty-seven annual 
rings. The other was seven feet high, five 
inches in diameter and had lived four 


hundred and ninety-two years! 


Aged Dwarfs on the Heights 


One autumn a grizzly I was following— 
to learn his bill-of-fare—tore up a number 


| of dwarfed trees at timberline while digging 


out a woodchuck and some chipmunks. I 
carried home a number of the smaller trees 
for careful examination. One of these was 
a black birch with a trunk nine-tenths of an 
inch in diameter, a height of fifteen inches 
and a limb-spread of twenty-two. It had 
thirty-four annual rings. Another was 
truly a veteran pine, though his trunk was 
but six-tenths of an inch in diameter, his 
height twenty-three inches and his limb- 
spread thirty-one. His age was sixty-seven 
years. A midget that I carried home in 
my vest pocket was two inches high, had 
a limb-spread of more than four and was 
twenty-eight years of age. 

A limber pine I examined was full of 
annual rings and experiences. A number 
of its rings did not measure one-hundredth 
of an inch in thickness. At the height of 
four feet its trunk took on an acute angle 
and extended nine feet to leeward, then 
rose vertically for three feet. Its top and 
limbs merged into an entangled mass about 
one foot thick, Which spread out horizon- 
tally and measured eight feet across. It 
was four hundred and nine years of age. 
It grew rapidly during its first thirty-eight 
years, then followed eighteen years during 


| which it almost ceased growing. After this 
| it grew evenly though slowly. 
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A lady and 4 gentleman, each of scientific 
yretensions, went with me to timberline. 
he lady, after a giance at a grove of stand- 
ing, recently fire-killed trees, remarked: 

“Poor things—the altitude killed them!” 
The gentleman, evidently not to be out- 
done, asked in all seriousness as he poked 
at a dead and grotesquely shaped cluster 
of trees: “‘ Did these grow this way before 
they died?” 

By the sunny and sheltered side of a 
boulder I one day found a tiny seed-bearer 
at an altitude of eleven thousand eight 
hundred feet. How splendidly unconscious 
it was of its size and its utterly wild sur- 
roundings! This brave pine bore a dainty 
cone, yet a drinking glass would have com- 
pletely housed both the tree and its fruit. 

Many kinds of life are found at timber- 
line. One April I put on snowshoes and 
went up to watch the trees emerge from 
their months-old covering of snow. While 
watching upon a matted, snow-covered 
thicket, there was a swelling beneath the 
snow. “Plainly this is not a tree pulling 
itself free!’’ I thought—and stood still in 
astonishment. A moment later a bear 
burst up through the snow within a few 
yards of me and paused, blinking in the 
glare of light. No plan for impetuous 
action possessed me, so I froze. Presently 
the bear scented me and turned for a look. 
After winking a few times as though half 
blinded, he galloped off easily over the 
compacted snow. The black bear and 
the grizzly occasionally hibernate beneath 
these low, matted tree-growths. 


Bird Life at Timberline 


The mountain lion may prowl here dur- 
ing any month. Deer frequent the region 
during summer. Mountain sheep often 
take refuge beneath the clustered growths 
during the autumn storms. Of course the 
audacious pine squirrel comes to claim the 
very forest edge and to scold all trespassers 
from a point of safety; and here, too, lives 
the cheery chipmunk. 

This is the nursery or summer residence 
of many kinds of birds. The“ camp bird” 
the Rocky Mountain jay—is a resident. 
Here in spring the white-crowned sparrow 
sings and sings. During early summer the 
solitaire, the most eloquent songster I have 
ever heard, comes up from his nest just 
down the slope to pay a tribute of divine 
melody to the listening, time-worn trees. 
In autumn the Clark crow appears and, 
with wild and half-weird calls of merrimen:, 
devours the fat nuts from the cones of the 
limber pine. During this nutting Mr. Mag- 
pie is present, with less business than at 
any other time and apparently without a 
plan for deviltry. Possibly he is attracted 
and entertained by the boisterousness of 
Mr. C. Crow. 

Lovely wild-flower gardens occupy many 
of the openings in this bristling forest's 
edge. In places acres are crowded so 
closely with thrifty, brilliant bloom that 
one hesitates before trampling through 
them. Here the columbine, paintbrush, 
monument plant and scores of other bright 
blooms cheer the wild frontier. 

Great days and strong nights I have had 
along the timberline. It was ever good to 
be with these trees in the clear air, up close 
to the wide and silent sky. Adventurers 
appeared strangely while wrapped and 
enveloped in the shifting fog of low-drifting 
clouds. In the twilight they were always 
groups and forms of friendly figures, while 
by moonlight they were just a romantic 
camp of fraternal explorers. 

Alone one night, I camped where pioneer 
trees, rustling cliffs, wild lake-shore and a 
subdued, far-off waterfall formed a scene 
as primeval as,though man had not yet 
appeared on earth. This night for a time 
a cave-man directed my imagination and it 
ran riot in primeval fields. After indulging 
these prehistoric visions and visitors, 
made a great campfire on the shore of the 
lake close to the cliff, with a monumental 
pile of treetrunks and 'imbs. These slow- 
grown woods were full of pitch and the fire 
was of such blazing proportions that it 
would have caused consternation anywhere 
in Europe. The leaping, eager flames threw 
wavering lights across the lake on thesteeply 
rising heights beyond. These brought an 
alarm cry of the coyote, with many an an- 
swer and echo, and: the moc king laughter 
of the fox. Even these wild voices in the 
primeval night were neither so suggestively 
strange nor so substantially eloquent as 
the storm-made and resolute tree-forms 
that rose, peered and vanished where my 
firelight fell and changed. 
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